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Preface 


This bootc presents an introcluaory overview of the field of elementary 
education. Its primar)’ purpose is to orient the reader to fundamental 
Issues, ideas, and concepts regarding the education of children of elc- 
ntentarj* school age. Although the authors, in writing this volume, had 
in mind as readers primarily college undergraduarcs taking their 
beginning eounc in elementar)* education, they hope that the book 
will also be helpful to teachers, prindpaU. and supervisors in sen'ice 
who M'ish to rc*<«ni{nc their o«-n convictions and practices and to 
compare them with modem concepts in elementary educarion. 

in preparing the manuscript the authors tried to integrate their 
thinking about the essential features of a good elementary school of 
today and their ideas about effective w'aj's of eduating teachers and 
prospective teachers in the professional field of teaching in elementary 
sdiools. Tlie first of tficsc objectives is reflected in the content of the 
chapters tlut comprise the book; the second, in the organization of the 
book, the sray in which if is U'ritrcn, the chapter summaries, the 
recommended additional readings, and the suggested student activities. 

Fimher explanation should be made about the latter features. The 
activity principle in learning has been well establUhtd. At all age levels 
one's new learnings are built upon and into one’s previous learnings. 
Personal c.xpcriencing through a variety of activities, reflective think- 
ing. and a reconstruction of experience througli reading and discussion 
arc essential elements of any good learning program. These features 
should be incorporated in teacher-preparation curriculums. 

It would be presumptuous and preposterous for the authors to 
pretend that theirs Ls the only effective program for the education of 
teachers. Cenainly no such claim is held for this book. The authors 
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hive, him ever, med to incoipome into it a varitty of snggesdons that, 
if titilized, will assist in putting into opetadon the aamt)- pnnaple in 

'“"ihe chief purpose of the fint chapter is to introduce the reader to 
several modem elementary schools operated under vaiying tdteum- 
stances in different pans of the Un'ned States. Every desirable feature 
of an np-to,slate elementary school is not found in these rutrarives; yet 
the nirradves, talcen as a group, reflect enough of the best features of 
today's best schools so that the reader feeU that he is dealing asnth 
rcaliV rather than svith imaginary ideas and practices concocted in the 
minds of the authors. A careful readily of the first chapter should help 
to give reality, tangibility, and mcaniogfulness to the content of sub- 
sw^uent chapters. 

Each chapter summit)' is designed as a ^Tithesis of the main ideas 
developed in the chapter. In an effort to help the reader generalize his 
insights and information, each chapter concludes uith a list of the basic 
ideas developed in the chapter. For convenience these summarizing 
statements may be thought of as generalizations. The chief reason for 
identifying these summarizing statements is to help the reader to con- 
centrate upon basic ideas and generalizations. Altogether 115 major 
ideas are listed. 


At the end of each chapter several student activities are suggested. 
In the book as a whole stxty*tu-o such aaivities ate indicated. Tht list 
includes a wde «riet)' of types of activities, such as visiting a child 
in his home and observing 1^ activities, interviewing children of dif- 
ferent ages, reading some of the comic magazines commonly read by 
children, sievsing educational films and filmstrips, reading selected 
portions of clementar)' school textbooks and librarj’ books, examining 
local and state courses of study, finding out the essential features of 
the local state retirement, tenure, and teacher-certification laws, inviting 
an experienced teacher and an cTpericnced principal to meet with the 
class, making several visits to elemenury schools to observe specific 
aspects of the program, and applying gcnenUziuorts from the text to 
the solution of typical problems. The purpose behind these suggested 
student activities a to bring reality and meanins to the topics preented 
in the text and discussed in class. Jn the lists of recommended additional 
reading v,hich arc also found at the end of each chapter, the reader is 
brought into conta« sviih relevant studies sn elementaty edutarion. 
All the references for additional reading arc to books that are likelv 
to bv mfhblv in any collvfe Ubmy. Other .vlccttd rcfvtvnvvs oppei 
m the Stkcttd Rtjdinji by dnpten. „ the md of the boot 

Akhoush tho first vdmou of this mt fouod . gtnetous rtcvpriott 
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among college reaches and ihtlr students, It Is hoped that the present 
edition u'iJl prat-e to be even mote u«efu! to them. The major bunlwj 
for the rensinn was carried by the junior authors, wlio were invited by 
the senior atithor to Join him in the revision. The tsvo junior autjjon 
have been using the text with college freshmen and sophomores for 
the past six years and ctiuld thus bring their own experiences and the 
reactions of their students to bear in the res-ision. 

The authors Calce this opponunit)' to express their gratitude to the 
publishers who gave permission to quote from books published by 
them. In each instance full acknowledgment b jnade to the source of 
the quotation. The authors' appreciation is extended to those who gave 
generously of their time to pwide the pictures and narratim for the 
first chapter, 'Their names appear in connection with each narrative. 

-nte AimioRs 
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CHAPTER OKE 


A Vjsif to Modern 
Elementary Schools 


The majarity cf you who read this book arc college students just 
beginning your preparation for a career of teaching. As you think of 
the not'too-farHlisrant future when you will be an elemcnur)’ school 
teacher, you arc probably wondering about many things; What are 
elcmentar)' schools of today like' What kinds of things go on in those 
modem buildings so diiTerenc in ouc>ide appearance from the elemen* 
tary schools of yesterday? You may exxo be wondering about elemen- 
tarj' school children, since nuny of you hat-e had little If any contact 
with young children except with younger brorhets and sisters, nieces, 
ncplicu's, or cousins. You may also be wtindcring about \s !ut will be 
expected of you as a teacher. It b the purpose of this book to give you 
answers to these and ocher questions you may have about the field of 
clcnienarj* education. 

One of the best wa\-s to answer your questions would be to take 
you to \Tsit tlie School in which you w ill teach. I lowcs’Cr, you do not 
know uhere you will teach, in a small rural school nr in a large dty 
school, in the eastern or the western part of the United States. Since 
we cannot take you to vbit the school in which you will one day 
tcacli, the best thing that wc can do for you is to let you vhtr vicari- 
ously several schoob of various rspes and sizes m widely scattered 
parts of the United States so that j'ou will know something al>out all 
kinds of elementary schools. Although the visits reported in this 
chapter arc imaginaiy ones, the schoob arc real schools and the faers 
about them are all true facts, for the infonmtion and photographs 
were furnished by the principals and teachers in these schools. You w ill 
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want to examine each photograph carefoBy; you can learn much about 
these schook from the pictures. Each of these schools was chosen for 
inclusion in this chapter because h Ti:as recommended by educatjonaj 
leaders in the several states as hasnng a good modem program of 
elementary education- 

As you read these descriptions and examine the photographs, you 
should pay special attention to (1) the general character of childrens 
activirics, (2) the similariries and differences in facilities and educa- 
tional activities in schook in different geographical parts of the United 
States, and (3) the scope and character of the facilities required for 
a modem school program. You should also compare the elementary 
school in your own community with the six schook described in this 
chapter. 

No doubt you will want to follow this imaginary visit to the six 
schook uith a visit to several elcmcntaiy schook in your own vicinity'. 
Out of these sisiis you should get a somcM'hat realistic “feel” of ele- 
mentary education today. 


Chardon School 


The first visit that we u'ant to share with you is the one made to 
» one-teacher rural school in Kansas.* Perhaps many of you have never 
been in this type of school and It may be difilculr for vou to imagine 
one teacher handling seven grades at one time. 

As we approached the white wooden structure (Plate 1), we saw 
the cluldren and the teacher on the playground. The teacher left the 
ball game to greet us and introduce us to m o of the mothers of the 
cointnuniiy who were at the school that day repairing librars* books. 
Then the teacher went back to the ball game while the mothers showed 
us the building. They were very enthusiastic about their school and 
assured us that all twenty-three fatnilics composing the fanning com- 
munity of Chardon were ardent Supporters of the school, all of the 
families being represented in the P.TA. The>* invited us to come back 
on Education Day if we really wanted to see how the entire com- 


mumtj' turns out to visit the school Someone in our group asked how 
these tuo mothers happened to be at the school that day. They ev- 
pUmed that they were the “school mothers” for that month; each 
iromh two mothers help out with anything that needs to be done at 
the s^ool includmg givii^ a school party in honor of the children 
who have birthdays in that month. 


coowntb^ lias xhool was provided by Mrs. Daohne 
M^dcn. teacher of Uie whod. TV photographs s?ere roppli^ by the wCl 
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In the budding \vc did not tarrj’ in the pleasant classroom since 
wc planned to spend some time there after the children came in from 
their play period. lastead, we followed our guides through the other 
parts of the building. Wc were pleasantly surprised ro see next to the 
classroom a washroom equipped uith a wash basin with hot and cold 
water, paper towels, a medicine cabinet with mirrored front, and a 
drinlcing founoin. Our guides proudly called our attention to other 
modem features of the building, such as the tsvo gas floor furnaces 
heating the classroom and the fluorescent lights. We nett went to tiie 
basement, one part of which was used as a play area in bad weather 
and the other as a library, Wc were told that the school had a per- 
manent libnry of 350 hooks and a traveling lihrarj' borrosved for 
six months. 

When the teacher and children came in, our guides returned to 
their book repairing and we looked around the classroom. The plas- 
tered svalU painted green gave the room a cheerful atmosphere. The 
large storage cabinet was suppIenKntcd by wall cupboards with a 
linoleum-tile-covercd c<iuntertop extending the full length of the wall. 
This countenop provided excellent space for displaying material and 
for centers of interest. Wc were fortunate to get a picture of some of 
the children while they were engrossed in the wonders of the aquarium 
and the terrariums in the science center (Plate 2). 

You can get an idea of the equipment in this school by examining 
Plates 2 and 3. If you look carefully you can see the movable desks of 
varying heights, a primary table and chairs, folding chairs, two up-to- 
date sees of encyclopedias, a globe, and a coniplcrc set of xvall maps. A 
filmstrip projector and a record player did not get into the picture. 
One of the children proudly showrf us their large collection of records. 

In Plate 3 u'e have tried to give you a picture of how children 
in such a school as this carry on independent work while the teacher 
is busy with a particular group. In this picture you see the teacher busy 
with a group of first-graders as they have a reading lesson. Tlie other 
children have all senlcd doun to work. The girl whom you see stand- 
ing was duplicating the Chardon New, a monthly newspaper that is 
produced as a group project of the entire school. Several children were 
working at their desks. One of these children explained that they were 
working on their individual projects. At the beginning of the year each 
child had selected a project to be completed during the year. We could 
see that this u'as one way in which the teacher was caring for individ- 
ual differences and also providing xTOrth-whilc activities that would 
keep the children busy while she helped various groups. Whenever 
a child finished his assigned work and had some free time, he could 
work on his project. 
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There were e^^dences on the baUctin board and elsewhere that a 
study of their o^^n state, Kansas, had been in progress. A pupil ex- 
plained that a study of their own communitN* had expanded into a 
study of Kansas. Seeing oar interest in this phase of the wort the 
teacher suegested that the pupils tell us of some of the activities 
through which thev had learned more about their sutc. All the pupils 
took part in this iscussion since all grades had participated in some 
way hi the pto)cct. Some pupils told of the visits from members of 
the communitj' who had come to school to tell them about early days 
in Kansas, of trips made to nearby towns, and of the making of maps 
showing industries and crops of Kansas. Others cold of the cUmax to 
their study-Kansas Day— when the children acted out the histoiy' of 
Kansas, having written their own dialogue and improvised their 
costumes. 

In Plate 4 you see the first- and second-graders practidng addition 
and suhiraction in a meaningful way as they bu)* stamps in the post 
office that thej* have built of orange crates. 

As 've left tfus one-teacher school, we had the feeling that the 
r.vent)’-four pupils eiuolled have educational opportunities comparable 
to those provided by much btger schools. 


Hampshire Elementary School 


Although there are still many mial schools in the United States, in 
some sections these rural schools arc being consolidated with town 
schools, the children being transponed from their homes to the schools 
in busses. In order that you college students might become acquainted 
with this tjpe of schooL we next visited the clemenur)' school in 
Hampshire, a township of about one thousand population in northern 
Illinois.’ We arris'cd at the school at noon and were surprised to see 
children getting out of busses at that time of day. As the prindpal 
greeted us. he esplained that about 60 per cent of the children attend- 
ing this school were from the rural district surrounding the town; so 
that these children could have a hot lunch, the school busses trans- 
ported them, and anj- town children desiring transportation, across 
to^-n to the high school cafeteria. 

We were told that there were ebom m o hondted children in the 
Irmderjsrten sod sit grsdet of this schooL We met the other sit 
teachers; ont host teas the 5lnh.gtadc teacher stho also seited as 
pnneipalofthe school. We also met the music teacher, ttho teas there 


D d'S.irSSir' ”pr*”d hr .«r. iota 

U. OCoteror. ,.^0^.1. oid Ma, tViba Hinder, ihird.gnde tSeher/ 
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for the day, and were told that her services as well as the services of 
an art teacher and a speech teacher were shared by the other four 
elementary schools in the school district. Since wc could not visit all 
the rooms, we decided to visit a third grade and a sijtth grade. 

As \vc looked around the third-grade room we Avere immediately 
aware of an interest in stars, Laigc charts were at the front of the 
room listing questions about the stars. We were told that these ques- 
tions had been suggested by the children. The children were working 
in groups and we went from group to group to see what they were 
doing. In one group the children were making miniature planetariums 
from coffee cans, each child making a constellation of Orion on the 
bottom of his can, using nails of different sizes to illustrate the different 
magnitudes of the stars (Plate S). We overheard one child in this group 
remarking to tlie others; “Last Saturday Daddy, Mother, and I went 
to the planetarium in Qiicago, and Orion looks just the same through 
our planetariums as it did through the big telescope tlicre.” In another 
group pcepshoAvs of the constellations were being made. In still another 
group the children were working on scrapbooks of clippings and 
pictures that had been brought by various members of the class. Some 
of the children showed us stories and poems they had written about 
the stars and “A Star Book,” Avhicb bad been written by their teacher. 
Tliis booklet h.id been t)'ped on a primer typewriter and duplicated 
in order that the cliildten might have some reading material on their 
own reading level penaining to the subject being studied. We regretted 
that we could not stay for their sharing period, but since w’e had only 
half a day at thb school, we hurried on to the sixth-grade room. 

The children were so engrossed in their work that they did not 
even look up when we entered the room. Two groups of children were 
on the floor working on what appeared to be large maps (Plate 6). 
Two other groups were putting figures on large charts. We were told 
by the teacher tliat in a short time an important reporting session xvas 
ro be held as a part of the culmination of their current unit. IVhiJe 
the children completed their preparation for this session, he gave us 
the following background information in order that we might under- 
stand the reports to be given. 

It is our belief in this school that any program to be functional must 
be activated by the needs of the learners. During the study of odier lands I 
discovered thar wy sixrh-graders could nor make comparisons of com- 
munity life in other lands wth crMumunit}* life in Hampshire because they 
did not know many things about their own commnnitj*. I realized that I 
had been misled, as had many other middle-grade teachers, thinking that 
because the understanding of a community is so well begun in the primarj' 
grades the children will continue to grow in this understanding by them- 
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selves without any guidance from iraddle-grade teachers; 1 now know that 
such growth does not always take place. 

After we had bogged down in oar discussion of other communmes 
and our own communit)*, the group realized their need for knowing more 
about their own communin'. During this discussion period, many quc«ions 
were raised about our own community. Some of these questions could be 
answered by someone in the group, but manj* could not. After facing the 
fact of how little they knew about their own communit)*, the children 
suggested that they make a study of the communit)-. beginning with Hamp- 
shire at the time they were bom and comparing Hampshire community of 
1942 with Hampshire of 19S4. Once the problem was defined as “A Com- 
parison of the Life and Growth of Hampsfiirc from 1942 to 19^4,” a 
common goal was established and pbns for carr)'ing on this study were 
formulated. \V’hat they needed to know and how this information could 
be collected formed ^e basic discussion. Since about 60 per cent of the 
cMdren are from rural areas and had always anended rural scliools until 
the recent consolidation of these schools with the Hampshire School, they 
had many questions concerning town We, just as the town children had 
questioos about rural life. It was finally decided that they would divide into 
two groups: rural children (18) and village children (15). Each group 
would give the other quesdoos (hat they would like to have answered and 
each group would shire infonnadon that thes- thought important. Imme- 
diately came the leallzadon that neither group was weU informed on 
village or rural life. Much had been taken for granted. The entire class 
decided that as a group they would nuke a quesdonnaire for rural children 
and another for town children. The quesdons would be a composite of 
whit both groups thought tmportint. Various methods for securing anssvets 
to these quesdons were suggested, including asking parents, inviting people 
in the community to come to the school, visiting libraries for histories of 
Hampshire and of Kane Counu', and consulting pictures and old news- 
papers. 


Group organizadon began to emerge. Secretaries were selected for each 
group to keep an accurate record of aU dau collected. Everyone was 
responsible for collecting infonnadon and organiring and compiling it so 
that it would be meanli^uL As infonnadon was collected, attention was 
given to the best way of reporting or sharing information. Many different 
ways sve« used. Each group selected the most important info'rmadon it 
had received and made two Urge posters with the questions and answers. 

le^g expenences arose in the ubuUdon of information. Some 
cnncal thinkmg had to be done to know whether or not the anstveis to 
some q^oM should Ik avenged or amply counted in order to be most 
^ through explanation aided by 

‘™P‘“ from 
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While wc were examining these pictures, the chairman of the 
group to report announced that they were ready to begin. We joined 
the cluldren seated informally on the floor around a miniature farm that 
had been arranged in one comer of the room. The first report was 
given by the committees that had been tabulating the results of the 
questionnaires. These results were presented by means of large charts 
giving the questions and the answers (Plate 7). Next the committees 
that M’e had seen tvorking on the maps earlier in the afternoon 
reported that both maps had been completed and were now' on the 
bulletin board. One group had made a large map ro scale of the town 
of Hampshire, locating on it the businesses, churches, and other places 
of interesc. Tlie other group had made a map of the rural area sur- 
rounding Hampshire so that the entire school district could be seen. 
These maps can be seen in the background of Plate 8. The main report 
of the afternoon was given by a gtoup reporting on the leading agri- 
cultural pursuits of the community: grain farming, dair)* fanning, and 
cattle and hog raising. We learned the meaning of such ternts as 
"rotation of crops," "contour plowing,” and “strip cropping." The use 
of modem farm machinery was explained by means of demonstrations 
wih models (Plate 8). \Ve abo lamed the names of the breeds of 
Cattle, hogs, and sheep raised near Hampshire. We found out that vast 
quanrities of milk w'ere shipped to Qiiago daily from this area. While 
the children were examining the carefully labeled samples of grain 
and feed mixtures and were loafing their own homes on the laigc 
maps, we followed the tacher to another part of the room to har 
his comments concerning the values of this study. 

The values of this study have been many. T^e children now know and 
appreciarc the community of Hampshire. As we reviewed some of the 
countries that we had studied, the children were aWe to make good com- 
parisons and to understand the problems of people of other lands. Other 
values have been in the changes thar have raken place in the children them- 
selves. Learning experiences have been many. Each day brought new 
problems that called for additional planning, evaluating, and revision of 
procedures. Skills in reading improved as search for information was carried 
on. There was a noticeable improvement In accuracy and neatness as 
results were written down. Creative writing flourished. Self-expression 
through art and construction svas enjt^red. Ability to explain, interpret, and 
discuss greatly improved. The tape recordings of their sharing periods 
helped them to speak more clearly, carefully, and interestingly. New 
concepts developed, a concept of rime being one example. Afuch pn'grcss 
was made in abillt)' to work together. Consideration of others and self- 
confidence increased. N'ew arcinidcs developed. Cusincsscs and services were 
given more thought and a real appreciadon of their community evolved. 
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One of .ho mo« Bntityi»S of dm owJy is .ho fact d,at ^ !s orfy 
a berinnins. Now there is an interest in the ti-ater supply of H^pshirc, 
wild-life conservation, for one farm has a ta-ild-life ptwcrve, the meat- 
packing industry, and the countries to which our excess farm products go. 
So you see we shall be busy for some time finding out about things that 
arc of tital interest to the children of Hampshire. 


Dismissal time interrupted the enthusiastic teacher and vve left 
this school in which children are learning the fundamentak but are 
learning them in situations closely related to their everj’day interests. 


Horace C. Hurlbult School 

In many of our large cities m the United States parents arc moving 
out to suburban communities in order that their children may have 
the advantages of growing up in small towns rather than in large cities. 
Some of you may teach in such suburban communities; hence a visit is 
included to the Horace C Hnrlbutt School* in Weston, Connecticut, 
a community of about 2,500 m population. Many of the men in this 
communit)* commute to New York Qty, fifty miles away. 

This school has a unique physical plant in that there arc three 
buildings rather than one on the 25-acrc ampus. We have given you 
a picture of this school in Plate 9. In the background can be seen the 
Primary Unit, housing 200 children and nine teachers in the kinder- 
garten and first two grades; on the right is the building housing the 
270 children and their eleven teachers in grades three through six; on 
the left can be seen the building housing grades seven through nine. 
Each building is a self-contained unit except that there is a librarj’' 
>%dth a full-time librarian in the upper building and tlus is ako used by 
children in the other two buildings. We were surprised to learn that 
in addition to the regular classroom teachers, thk school has the 
services of a full-time nurse, a fuU-dme music teacher, who gives vocal 
and instrumental instrucrion to pupik above the second grade, a full- 
time art teacher, a special teacher of ph)*sica! education for pupik 
above the second grade, and a school psychologist. Other opportunities 
include homemaking and industrial arts for pupik above the fourth 
grade and speech correction for all grades. 

One of the outstanding features of this school, as explained by 
the supennicndcnt, is the splendid cooperation between the community 
the school The interest of the parents in their school is evidenced 
by the fact th at the school has about 97 per cent response on parent- 
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feachor conferences that suppfemcnc report Ictcert. These conferences 
arose from a felt need and parents were in on the planning for the 
introduction of them as a regular part of the school program. At least 
twice a year each teacher holds a group conference with the parents 
of the children in the room to study the program as related to cliil- 
dren’s needs. Other meetings of teachers and parents are held as needed. 

Another outstanding feature of this school that was explained to 
us is the effort made to meet the needs of the Individual child. The fact 
that each teacher follows a class for a two-year period helps in this 
understanding of each . child as an individual. Parent contacts also 
contribute to this understanding. Each first-grade teacher visits each 
home during September to discuss wirh the parents the problems 
tending to arise from fint-grade adjustment. As we visited in the 
classrooms we noticed that rire siie of the classes was small, ranging 
from eighteen to tsvcncy-eiglit children per room. were awnre that 
this was another way in which the school was endeavoring to meet 
individual needs. 

We were especially interested in evidences of pupil participation 
in various phases of the school life. In one room we found the cafeteria 
council having its regular meeting. We were told that its nineteen 
members had been selected from grades one through nine. They were 
discussing such problems as lunchroom behavior, food preferences, and 
waste and its control. Using the cafeteria director’s master plan, the 
council was assisting in the planning of the menus. In another room the 
student council was iuving a meeting. This council was composed of 
representatives from grades three through six, elected by tlic classes. 
We were told that this council had made suggestions for improvements 
such as bicycle racks and outdoor drinking fountains. Tlie council also 
liad 3S one of its duties the supervision of the safety patrol. 

In other rooms various clubs were meeting. We learned th.it the 
sponsors of some of these clubs were parents who had come in to 
assist the school by using their interests and talents. 

We were particularly interested in one feature of this school that 
we had not found in any other school visited— a school museum. So 
many questions were ask^ of the pupil guides showing us this museum 
that they referred us to their teacher. Wc liave included a picture, 
taken In the museum, of this sixth-grade teacher, Mr. Walter F. Peters, 
and some of his pupils (Plate 10). fn order that juu may know more 
about this undertaking we arc giving Mr. Peten’ account of tlie history 
of the museum. 

A school museum evolved from die numerous science reports, projects, 
and research studies pertaining to our science curriculum. 
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After a science unit is concluded in rise classroom the question inevit- 
ably arises of what to do with the various exhibits and the wrirtcn material: 
Should they be taken home, left at school, or just thrown out? After dis- 
cussing this problem, my sixth grade felt it would be a shame to leave all 
this work to become a dust collector or forgotten and eventually destroyed; 
one suggestion led to another until they all agreed that a school museum 
would be the answer. 

After this decision was made, the greater part of our science program 
included the collection, classification, and demonstration of various ecologi- 
cal projects so that each child became a curator in a particular field of 
smdy. At the completion of a project, a child reported to the class, dis- 
cussing his findings in detail. When the research is'as pronounced thorough 
and comet, it was rumed over to the museum. As our material accumulated 
and showed promise of materializing into a constructive program, we were 
given a separate room in which to house our treasures. 

Thus the museum mturaliy became a resource center not for our 
slttb-grade group alone, bur also for the rest of the school and any faculty 
members who felt they could make use of its contents. The museum is often 
used by one interested person seeking information; it is also used by groups 
from other classes who wish to make a tour of the museum. Anyone may 
go through the museum at any time of day provided a sixth-grade guide is 
available. By emplojung a rotating system for acting as guides, some mem- 
ber of the sixth grade is available to sers'e as guide most of the rime. 

Although the museum is in its infancy it has received much impetus 
from the fact that the faculty is using ir mere and more as a resource 
center and the children throughout the nine grades are constantly con- 
tributing rruterial to it. Then, too, all indications show that this museum, 
as it outgrew the schooboom. will in the not-too-tiistant future outgrow 
the school. 


Lee L. Caldwell School 


Since many of you will be teaching in schools in dries large or 
small, we have included visits to several city schools in different parfs 
of the country. 

One of these vbits was to the Lee L. Caldwell School in Harr.- 
mond, Indiana.* We arrived at the school just before the noon hour. 
Since we had not seen children in the lunchroom on any of these visits, 
we accepted the pritucpal’s invitation to have lunch with them. We 
were impressed by the pleasant atmosphere of the school cafeteria. 
Attractive pos ters of various kinds wxre on the bulletin boards. We saw 


tWs school «ere provided by .Mbs 

te«^er and ** Sedor. second-grade 

Indiana. v»ray is dnectoi of elementary education in Hammond, 
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a mobile, a fascinating combination of cardboard forms delightfully 
balanced by an odd arrangement of wires, suspended from the ceiling; 
each colorful cardboani form carried a reminder such as “Walh,” 
“Be Mannerly,” “Quiet,” and the like. Plants and bulbs adorned each 
table. We were told that the posters and the mobile were made by the 
children. 

As the primary children came into the room with their trays, they 
took their places, eight at a table with an older boy or girl at each 
table (Plate 11). In answer to our inquitj' concerning the older boys 
and girls at each table, we were introduced to a teacher who had just 
entered the room. She was the sponsor of an organization called Hosts 
and Hostesses and she gave us the following description of this oigani- 
zation. 

The program began when all the pupils were staying for lunch. At 
that time we were waiting for our school to be completed and the children 
were transported by bus to temporary quarters too far away for them to 
go home for lunch. Need arose for help in some of the rooms while the 
children ate their lunch since we betiev^ that only one teacher should be 
In the building during the noon hour. Girls from the fifth and sixth grades 
volunteered to eat their lunches in the primary rooms to help solve the 
problem. They helped distribute the milk, reminded children to eat quietly, 
and dismissed them at the end of the lunch hour. During inclement weather, 
these girls read or totd stories to the children or directed games. 

when we moved into our new building many of tlie children were 
able to go home for lunch. However, it was decided to continue the same 
plan, with some variations, for those who ate at school. Several boys had 
asked to take part in this program, so they were included v hen the new 
schedule xvas put into operation. The boj's and girls chose the name Hosts 
and Hostesses for their organization, chose a chairman for their group, and, 
with their faculty sponsor, they meet once a month to discuss any peobiemt 
that have arisen and to set up new standards or revise old ones. Membership 
in this orgatuzation is on a voluntary* basis. In recognition of the service 
given by these boys and girls an award in the form of a felt shield is pre- 
sented to each one as they leave our school for junior high school. We feci 
that recognition is deserved for sreadfast service. These children give their 
time and effort to improve their school The)’ have given up their play- 
time, have spent rime in teaming games and stories for younger children, 
and have spent rime in their group meetings discussing and accepting stand- 
ards of behavior for themselves and others. They have developed some fine 
attitudes and skills in working with others. Though they call it a job and 
have xvorked conscienriously ar ii; rbey enjoy it as much as a game and 
have become finer citizens because of it. 

When the primary children left the room the intermediate-grade 
pupils came in. U'e were sealed at a table at one side of the room, and, 
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wHle we ate, the principal gave os the following information concern- 
ing the school. 


This is a fairly new school, having been completed in 1952. At present 
there are approximately three hundred children enrolled in the kindergarten 
and first six grades. Hammond is located in the highly inJiutrialized north- 
western section of the state known as the Calumet Region. The Caldwell 
School draws its pupils from three distinct neighborhoods covering an area 
of approximately two square miles. Many of the parents are skilled or 
semiskilled workers in the steel milk and oil refineries. There is very little 
turnover in school population because most of the parents own their homes. 
The school scrscs as the center for scout organizations, voter registrations, 
and parent groups. 


^Ve noticed that, as the tables were cleared, games were brought 
in and children began to group themselves at the tables for the games. 
We were told that because of bad weather the children had to remain 
tndoots. The primary children were enjoying stories or games in their 
rooms under the direction of their host nr hostess. Some of the 
intermediate children had chosen to play table games in the cafeteria; 
others had gone to a large room next to the cafeteria for more active 
games. 'We followed the principal to this multipurpose room used both 
as a gymnasium and auditorium. As we were taken to the stage, v e saw 
that It was between the multipurpose room and the cafeteria and could 
be used as a stage for either room. 

Instrad of Kttimg do»n for ,0 exltnded visit in one or tvvo rooms 
of this school, wo deaded n„ke bdcl visiB to several rooms. We 
first styped at the kindergarten room. We wondered about the quiet- 
ness sshoi we rateted but soon dhcovered the canse. This was resting 

n^ted , .n' r ' 'P' “'“P- but^viggling feet 

a^Thf, or ’T “"'"'J' '““"S' hastily 

1 el so S p™t office built of large blocks and at other play 

We TeStlk d'h • 'ihturb the rest period 

bv the "aAbrn bnefly a list-grade room. We were attracted 
n^Lr 'hildrvn were developing 

number “"«P° through the use of concrete number materials. ^ 

room aoToss bom b c “ toom, we peeped into a small 

-“-B » 

from the littlp r>iin;i i k • ° checking out a book 

(Se 1!) teS '■ T" "‘"Brian's desk" 

k H). Seemg our mte.esq rhe children eagerly invited ns in and 



1. The Chardon Scliuui is a one-tcachcr rural school Acar Atwood. 
Kansas. 

Pmit 2. Children examine the terramiiiis and the aquarium in the science 
center at the Chardon School. 


Plate 3. Children in die OurJon School work indqicnJently while the 
teacher helps the first-graders s'lth their reading. 


PuvTE 4. The first- and second-graders of the Chirdon School use addition 
and subtraction in a meaningful way in the ojKration of this post 
office that they built. 




pLAib 5. Tliird-grnclcrs of clic Hampshire School in Illinuh make miniature 
pkncMriums by using nails to outline constellations on the bottoms 
of culTce cans. 

Pi.ArE 6. Making maps was one methcKl used in presenting infonnarion con- 
cerning the community of Hampshire. 




Platl 7. Sixth-graJcR present data that they have orgam^d from question- 
naires they formulated as one means of securing information about 
titeir communit}’. 


Plmt 8. explanation of machinery’ used on the farms surrounding Hampshire 
was aided by the use of nunianire models. Pupil-made maps of the 
Hampshire community can be seen In the background. 


9. Three buildings t»n a twciwy-five-acrc campas serve the ctimiminity 
of Weston, Connecticut. In the background can be seen the IViniary 
Unit, on the right is the building for grades three to sit; and on the 
left can l>c seen part of the building for grades seven througli nine. 

PwTP. 10. A sixth-grade teacher and some of his pupils arc making plans for 
further additions to the museum that they lute started in the 
Horace C. Ilurlbutt School of Weston, Connecticut. 




I’latf. 11. Tifth- and si\th-grade boys and girls serve as hosts and hostesses 
in the Lee L. Caldwell School cafeteria. 

Fijvtc 12. Tliis is “resting time” in the kindergarten of the Lee L. Caldwell 
School in Hamntond. Indiana. 












PWTT. IS. These sccond-gnJeR *t the Lee L. Caldwell School are reading 
10 verify quesaons about the storj- in the basic text. 

PUTE 16. Tiiifd-grader? at the Lee L. Caldwell School are learning to 
the dill telephone, which b new in their commanity. 




I^UATE 17. Tlic James Monroe Sch<iol. Oklahonu Cin’. incorporates niotlern 
cducadonaf thinUnt; into bujUing dcsjgn. 


Plati 18. Fourtlt-gradcrs are has-ing experience in buying, selling, and figur- 
ing profits in connection with the Monroe limik Store, which they 
established and operate. 



I'urE 19. Scconil-grailcrs at the James Monroe School learn of the work of 
one of their conimgnity helpers, the bricklayer, as they watch the 
building of an aJJicion to their school building. 

Pure 20. I'ollow-up activities after visiting the workmen building the addi- 
' tion to the James iMonroc School included the making of experi- 
ence charts and experimenting with “laj ing a few bricks.” 



Pj-»tc 21. The AJark Twain Donentary School of lleach, CaVifornli. 
is uf Spaniith architecture huilt around a patio. 


PfjtTC 22. SittJi-gradcrs of the 
Mark Twain School 
visited a local nesvs- 
paper plant as p.irt 
of rheif srutir of 
“Man and Ills Rec- 
ords.” TIic children 
tvacch with wonder 
the coniplicnted lin- 
otype niichine. 
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showed iis their librarj*. They called our attention to the murals thev 
had painted to decorate the walls, depicting some of their favorite 
books (Plate 14). They pninteti to their “rules,” explaining that the 
big librarj* that they had visited downtuu-n had rules also. Tlicy ex- 
plained that they were free to come to their librarj’ anjtinie they hid 
finished their work. The principal supplemented* their explanations 
by adding that these children and their teacher had really "made" this 
librarj' bj' utilizing an unused room. 77ic{r book supply consisted of 
about thirtj’-fivc Iwoks from their classroom librarj’; twentj’-five se- 
lected from the Children's Depannicnt of the Public Librarj-, ex- 
changed c\crj- six weeks; and an additional twentj’ books from the 
same source selected by the teacher and exchanged everj' four weeks. 
Tlie principal also told us of being in the second-grade room when 
tlicj’ were sharing hooks they had read from their lihrarv*. llicir 
enthusiasm for “telling” was so great that it was often difficult for 
them to remember to take rums. 

Entering the second-grade room. \se saw the teacher seated uith 
one reading group and another reading group carrj’ing on by them- 
selves. The chairman of thb latter group was calling attention to the 
questions that the teacher had placed on the hoard to guide them in 
their silent reading of the story and later m tht'ir discussion (PJite 15). 

In a third-grade room we saw a group of children practicing the 
use of the dial telephone, which was new in their communitj’ (Plate 
16). In a fourth-grade room we found grouping in reading again, this 
time a group preparing for ora! reading by listing characteristics of a 
good oral reader before «ch one of the group read his report. Again 
\v c sasv a student chainnan in charge of the group. We regretted not 
having time to visit more of these classrooms, for the samples had 
heen so interesting that wc were sure wc could have found manj’ more 
meaningful learning situations in this school. 


James Monroe School 

One of the reasons for including the James iMonroc School’ of 
Oklahoma City in our visits is that it is an excellent example of a new 
building that prorides a favorable eni-ironmcnt for learning. 
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As si e approached this boilding sve sasv 
quite differen'/from that of the clementat,' 

were used to seeing. This « 05 a modem ooe^ton- buff brick b g 
consisting of tsvo vsangs ssith a U courl benveen (Plate 17). 

The' first thing tte caught our attention sthen sve 'M«ed the 
building svas a brge piemte frame recessed into the st all, ssher ta 

made bv the children ss ere displayed. The principal invited ns m h« 
office, where she gave us some background information a 
school. 

The lames Monroe School svas built in 1951. It has eleven teaehen a^ 
serves 332 children at present. The district sersed by this school is 
suburban area. The majorit)- of the patents are on the abo«-average sw 
economic level most of them being college graduates. They are > g 
couples with erowing families, who base bought their homes , 

The school is'situated so that most of the children can walk to and ir 
school; there are no main highways to cross. Due to the interest and P 
of an active P.TJi., cooperatioo benveen the communin- and the $cnw 
b eseellent. During the first sLt or eight weeks of school each teac e 
holds an evening meeting with the patents of the children in her class. ^ 
thb ome the school program b ouiUned, and there b cooperative plannutg 
for some of the aedrities to be carried on during the year. These meeongs 
have brought about a much better understanding of the school progranu 
The prinury schedule b flexible. The time spent on any activitj' de- 
pends upon the plins made for that particular day. However, the teachers 
have found that it is neccssar)- to work with children on at least three 


developmental reading levels. 

The school optentes on the self-cootained classroom plan with one 
teacher guiding all the learning experiences of a group of children- Avail- 
able for the teachers are the services of a general supervisor as well as art, 
music, playground, and safety supervisors. 

The social studies (with science often overlapping to a great extent) 
are taught on the unit plan wiih'm a spedfied area designed for each grade 
lev el These units are developed by pupnUteacher, pupil-pupil planning, 
in some instances pupil-tcacher-parent plannuig. In social studies and science, 
work groups are formed on an interest level 

In reading, arithmetic, and spelling, children are placed in working 
groups on the basb of academic achiesement in order to provide for the 
wide range of abilities in an average classroom. 


WTicn the principal paused, one of our eroup asked for more io" 
formation concerning the reading groups of which she had spoken. 
The principal turned to her desk and from a drawer took the foUosving 
schedule, which portraj's dbgranumtically the way in which a prinuD' 
teacher in that school planned her reading program. 
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Group 1 

Group // 

Group III 

Read 

(with Teacher) 

Assigned Work 

Check ^^'«rk 

Free-Choice Period 

Free-Choice 

Read 

Assigned 

Period 

(with Teacher) 

Check Work 

Assigned Work 

1 Free-Choice 

Read 

Check ^\'ork 

Period 

(with Teacher) 


After explaining the organization of the reading program, the 
principal continued; 

The intermediate program is flexible, also, the greatest dllTerencc being 
the way In which the developmental reading program is set up. There are 
three academic achievement levels, but instead of the teacher attempting 
to work directly with each group each day. the program is planned on a 
weekly basis in order to give the teacher a longer period of time with a 
group The teacher works for about /ort)'-five minutes svith one of the 
reading groups each day. The class also works as a unit on choral speaking, 
diedonary skills, and sharing of reading. 

Democratic practices are being learned through a student council, 
which consists of two pupils from each of the ten classrooms beginning with 
the first grade. The council nwets once a week with the school principal as 
adviser. The council members concern themselves with such things as 
lunchroom etiquette, sharing of playground eqoipmeni; orientation of new 
pupils, beautification of school grounds, and school safety problems. 

Before we began our tour of the building, our attention was called 
to the intercommunication cabinet in the principal’s office, which was 
used to transmit radio programs to the classrooms, either to only one 
room or to as many as desire the program. \Vc were told that one 
morning a week the children broadcasted the morning devotions over 
the intercommunication system. There was a clinic just off the office 
area; the clinic has adequate qwee for tsvo beds, a sink, a medicine 
cabinet, a nurse’s desk, and a typewriter. 

We first visited the kinderganen area, which consists of n\’o la^e 
rooms (each larger than the ordinary-size classroom) that can be made 
one or separated by plastic folding doors. The main room is a beautiful 
room with blue and yellow walls, a picture window looking out onto 
a flotver garden, a large clock iniaid in the rile floor, and a patio to the 
soutli, where the children can work and play when the sveather is suit- 



nc that nn one siJc a «inl 
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able. At the end of one room t$ an al^xv --- - 

with long drain l«ards covered with fomtea. Under ^ 
arc drawers and liins for storing mitcftaU. On the other 
,kov= k the ...ilct ,ml ht-ttorj-, Itidtlcn by . !.=..™»ty- ■ 

We neit went to a latge all-pntpote rotnn actota the ct.rt^or re ^ 
the office. Th» rootn ia Jecorated in tutqttotae anti toae. he ^ 
cumin is a deep, rich turqooLae and the at alia adjoining are a 1 e h 
shade of the same color, nie draperies at the avmdoaas ate <1«T 
with the walk a much lighter shade. Tables and beneho. 
used for the lunch period, fold into the awall. leasing the floor space 
be used for rhythms, games, and school isscmhlics. 

The all-purpose rt>om, cafeteria, and adjoining halhvaj-s are a 
in themselves, with a separate outside entrance. This area can be c 
off from the rest of the building for night meetings of P.T_V and otne 
community groups, such as Boy Scouts. Brounics. and Girl * 
the end of the corridor that separates the ofHce from the all-pu^ 
room, we got a glimpse into the teachers' lounge, which w-as fumu r 
by the P.TA. 

As sve suned down one of the wings housing the classrooms. '' 
were given a brief description of these rooms since sve did not Mve 
lime to visit all of them. There are five classrr>oms in each wing. Hacn 
room has a south door opening on a patio. Bach room also has a 
leading inio a corridor on the north. AH ten rooms arc et\utpped w dh 
a sink and drinking fountain, and the first-grade rooms all have t^t 
and lavatory' facilities. The butk-in cabinet spaces arc of blond woM. 
The coat closets have plastic folding doors in colors to match the walls, 
which are in cheerful pastels. Usually two colors are used in a room, 
as green and peach, or blue and yellow. The south walls consist of win- 
dows beginning about three feet from the floor and ertendmg all the 
way to the ceiling. Thej* arc of small panes about 14 inches square, 
with the top fise rows of blue glass to soften the glare. Under the 
windows there arc book shelves that citend the full length of the room- 
At the end is a receptacle for balk and bats. The tops of these shclve^^ 
covered with formica, provide places for setting up “centers of interest 
for science, arithmetic, and art. 

In the course of our brief visits in some of the classrooms, we 
realized that science received a great deal of emphasis in this school. 
One group of second-graden was listening to a radio broadcast “Let s 
Find Out.” The children were carrv-ing on some simple experiments 
by following the direcdons given b)’ “the Science Lady.” The teacher 
explained that she had a guidebook that outlined the materials that will 
be needed for caira-ing out the experiments for each program, so she 
had prepared for this in advance. She also said that after the broadcast 
the children would probably want to find out more about the subject 
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that had been discussed on the radio program and that there were 
science books and other sources availabte to help them in their search. 
We met one group of chifdrcn in the halL They had just returned from 
“a science walk” in a nearby wooded area, wlicrc they had .found a 
scream, wild grasses, and wild flowers. 

W'c went into a sixth grade where some boys were busily engaged 
in making weather instruments. Some of the children told us that they 
had all become interested in the weather because of TV' programs on 
this subject and had engaged in many interesting activities in finding 
out about such things as the type of clouds and the causes of high- and 
low-pressure areas. Each day a “weather man” predicts the weather 
for Oklahoma City .and vicinity, basing the predictions on a study of 
weather maps and barometer readings. This interest in weather had led 
to a study of “How Weather or Qimatic Conditions Affect Living in 
Different Parts of the World.” 

went into a fourth-grade room and our attention was immedi- 
ately caught by a store, which seemed to be a real store and not just a 
play store. The teacher gave us the following account of the store and 
how it had helped to make the arithmetic program more meaningful. 

The founh-gnde children became interested in building a store because 
so many children forgot to purchase new materials when needed. In this 
ivay their needs could be met in the eiissroom. In a few months it developed 
into Monroe Book Store for tite whole school, managed by the fourth- 
grade children (Plate 18). They sell pencils, crayolas, erasers, and notebook 
fillers. The store is an excellent help in the teaching of arithmetic, par- 
ticularly in the handling of money. It has served as a stimulus for self-drill 
in addition, subtraction, mulriphcarion. and division, since a child must 
reach a certain standard of proficiency and accuracy before he can w'ork 
in the store. 

Two children arc responsible for the store over a period of two or 
three weeks. This gives each child the experience of working in the store 
at least rtvicc during the year. 

The children have cspencjKes in buying, selling, and figuring profit, 
Tiicy have learned to figure wholesale and retail prices, and profit on each 
order. They have also learned to figure prices and profit over a long period 
of buying and selling. 

The children bougfit a new AAI and FM band radio for their room 
this year. They plan to buy a new United States flag for the school flagpole 
ami some iifmstrips with the balance of thew profit. 

When we went into a second-gcadc room, we realized immediately 
that these children had been studying community helpers. At the sug- 
gestion of the teacher various children took us about the room and 
c\p).ilned ro us nhar they bad found out about community helpers. 
One child told of their trip to the nearby medical center and showed 
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« pia»= that to- tad m.d= o! tta doctor, and A""*''.™],, 

of their trip to the fire sanon and shotted pictures o ^ ^ 

had seen on this trip. One cHld shotted tts a ituna^e efar*^^ 
that had tnadc from scraps of lotnher gtten to them hr , 

.h^ thes- rated a chnrVh being constructed in Jf'; "'f 
We nodiid some bote trotting in a comer nith >>"'3? “ 

Thet- erpialned that the class tad jnst icmmed from trsinn 
men' trho trere helping to btnld the sir-room add, non to 
One of the tt oftmen had s-hotim them host he teas laying “ncM 
19) and tad erm giren them a fett- bricts and an o.d trots e ^ 
ther might “lay a' fete brief of theL- ooti (Plate 20). 
interest in their ne«- addition, one child read cs the eipcncnw 
that the class lad contposed about this new feamre of their schoo 

We had rated only a fetv of the rooms Ln this school hot iront 
these brief visits tee Vr.ctv that this school tt-as one with an environinen 
condadte to good learning. 


MnrkTwoin Elementary School 


One of the most picniresqac schools that we rated was the Mar 
Twain EJemenory School* in Long Beach. California. In Place 21 ^ 
have tried to give you a picture of dus building of Spanish architecti^ 
ba2t arotmd a pido. Since it was built some fifteen years ago, tM 
district has grown so orach that addmoaal classrooms ^rc had 
buSt. An anna across the street houses addioonal classrooms, 
help take care of the large enrollrnem. !n 1954 the kindergarten an 
first sit grades had 1.325 studcsns enrolled. There b a nursery schoo 
on one comer of the plavgrotmd. We found out that the Mark Twam 
district b in a fast-crowinc: area. Most of the people in thb area art 
your^ buriness and professional people uho have come to Calif ornta 
from all parts of the United States. The children can walk to school 
since distances are not urcat. The parents and other members of 
communini’ are friendly tosrard the school; ihes* come often to vfejt 
and also paitidpiie in the acrivities of the school through the P.T.A. 
and in other wavs. 

The piincipal was just oomii^; mto the oSce as we entered, having 
jtst returned from a meetuts with the Student CounciL M’e asked 
many tjuestiorss about thb organization and found that it b a live and 
vital part of the Mark Twot School. It has representation from 

oScers dwen from the sixth grade, has a teacher spoO' 


^ •Tie dnenpasc* ind {Aotognpfca of tia jchool H er e provideil by • 
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sor, and meets once a week. The council handles such problems as 
keeping the grounds clean; behanor in the cafeteria, assembly, and 
halls; and the spending of student body money. The council is run in 
a democratic fashion and gives the youngsters experience in voting, 
choosing leaders, discussing and solving problems, and understanding 
their school and the importance of cooperation. There are safety coun- 
cils in all the elementary schools of Long Beach. The safety council 
for each school plans and organizes playground safety and street cross- 
ings. Tlicrc arc no inffic patrols in any elementary school. 

The principal had accepted an invitation to accompany a sixth 
grade on an cxcvirsion to a local newspaper that afternoon and asked 
if we would like to go along. Since we had not had the opportunity 
to take part in an excursion on any of our visits, wc gladly agreed to 
go. Going on the excursion left us very little time to visit in the school 
itself. Wc did ask to see the school librarj' and on our way to the 
library vve glanced in at their beautiful and functional assembly room. 
Of course only certain grades or parts of the school can use it at one 
time. Sometimes the entire school docs get together in the patio. Par- 
ticipation by the pupils in the assembly program is the rule. The stu- 
dent council fre(|uentiy has charge of the assembly. 

The children in the library did not look up as we entered. They 
were so absorbed in their reading and evidently were having such a 
good time at it that we wanted to know more about this library activ- 
it)*. We found out that these were second-grade children, but when 
we located their teacher, she was busy and could not talk to us at that 
time; however, she promised to send us an account of Library Day in 
her second grade. 

Hurrying down the hall to join the sLxth-gradcrs, we heard an 
interesting remark as we passed a fifth-grade room; “I'm glad this is 
Friday. I'm looking forNvard to our club meeting this afternoon.” Since 
we had not had the opportunity to sec a school club in operation on 
any of our visits, wc were tempted to stop in this room; we also wanted 
to go on the excursion with the slxih-gradcis. Remembering the gra- 
ciousness of the second-grade teacher who had promised to send us an 
account of the librarj’ activi^% xie ventuted to ask this fifth-grade 
teacher if she would send us an account of the club meeting in her 
room. She readily promised to do so; hence we joined those tearing 
for the excursion. 

As we rode along with the rixth-graders, the teacher gave us the 
following account of extents leading up to this excursion. 

Thb sixth-grade class has been studying “Man and His Records.” After 
an intensive study of the historical sequence of how man kept records down 
through the ages, the class was anxious to see a modern press ae «’ork. A 
broad background of information had been gleaned through exrensive re- 
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seatch reading and eraminlng of pkrarea and 

had learned abonr the petsomiel of a nennpaper, ho t >hc r^ 

the nena, abnn. rhe three latge nen-a agenonj how the „ ^„e of 

opetated, the imettelation of the radio, and at»tit "''“.Pf " ,„d 

the children had become keenly interested m recording 

motion pictures as the study of man and hk ^nning 5n 

wanted to see Long Beach’s Pr«s-Te»e£r,m, m actioo. 

advance was done for this excursion and detailed questions ha 

In order that they might obtain all of the information they %vantca. 


As we followed these sixth-graders through the newspaper pbnL 
we were interested in their alertness and curiosity. From the asking 
questions and careful obserration of all that the)' saw going on a o 
them, they found answers to such questions as the following. . 

that we realized were the ones they had set up as objccos es o 
excunlon. 


L By lahat kind of power are the presses run’ 

2. How much paper is used daily! 

}. How wide h the circulaoon of this paper! 

4. Hoss’ many editions come out each day? 

5. How much does it cost per issue to operate this press? 

6> How many people does this press employ! 

7. Are the papers folded by machine’ 

Plate 22 shows you the intense interest endenced in the work of 
the linot)'pe machine. In Pbte 2J the children watch the completion o 
a imtrii, a paper matrix pattern convened to metal. 

On the ride back to the school we were interested in the animate 
discussion of what had been seen. It w as evident to us that these children 
had not only gained much knowledge about a modem newspaper but 
had also acquired a deep appreciation for the work of all of those who 
make possible this means of record keeping. 

^V^len we arrived at the school, it was dismissal time so we did not 
get to visit funher. Hoxvcvcr, in order that you may have a more 
complete picture of this school we are sharing xvith you the accounts 
of “Ubrary Day” and “A Club Meeting,” which were sent to us b) 
nvo of the teachers in this school 


Library Day is Twr Sfcond Gr.ade’ 

“Today b library day!” $a\-s Susan, as she comes in the door at tune 
0 dock, her face all aglow whh andcipanon. And so at half-past ten. along 
wth one half of her second-grade group, she b ready to enjoy the weekly 
half hour m th e school library. At eleven o’clock the other half of the room 

nhu ac^nt was by .Mb. Helen F. Johnson, teacher in the 

T’»am School. ' 
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will have a turn. In the meantime the children remaining in the classroom 
finish a storj’ tlie)' arc writing or get individual help in arithmetic or spelling 
from the teacher. It is a helpful, quiet rime with only one half of the chil- 
dren there. 

From her e\pcriencc in first grade, Susan knows how to cross the patio 
to the library’ and quietly find a pbee at one of the tables, but today it is 
hard to be quiet because she has \vaited for it so long. At the beginning of 
the year, the librarian told or read a wonderful storj’, and then there was 
time to browse among all the books for Susan’s grade level. Now ir is 
Januarj' and the time has come when, after story rime, instead of just look- 
ing ar the htsoks, sJie can choose one to keep for a uxekv 

Susan loves cats, and so finally, after looking over several books, she 
selects All about U'illie, the stot)' of a little cat who is looking for a home. 
Before she checks it out, however, she has to read a portion of it to the 
librarian to be sure she hasn't chosen a book heyond her reading abilitv' 
(Plate 24). 

Back in the room again. Susan wants to tell about her book. She finishes 
by saying, 'i'll tell you how the stor)' ends when I’se read sc all. Miss 
Leonard says wc must keep our books in our desks to read after our work 
is finished. But in a fesv weeks, when she is sure wc know how to l<x)k 
after them, she said we could take them home to read to Alothcr and 
Father." 

Then Tommy wants to tell the $tor>' the librarian read. Billy and John 
add some more impomne facts to Tommy's r6sum6. At this point, Susan 
says, "My dog can do bener tricks than "Tip can. I'd like to write a story 
about him." A lively discussion ensues, and in a fesv minutes the whole 
group is busy with individual stories extolling the virtues of their own pet 
or one they know down the street. 

From library experiences such as these, Susan and her friends arc 
devejojung an appreciation of good book's, boib for the enjoymenr they 
offer and for the information they contain. Also, learning to read has 
become more important. AMiat fun it will be, reading ell those books with- 
out help from anyone. 

The library helps us in other waj-a, roo. One day Tommy brought a 
collection of butterflies. Another day Carolyn had a snake skin to share. 
There were so many things wc wanted to know about them, and the 
librarian guided us to books that answered all our questions. 

A Club iMfetinc in -niEFirni Giwde* 

“I’m glad today is Friday," said Bariiara, “I'm looking forward to 
having our club meeting.” 

Barbara expressed the eagerness and interest of all the children in their 
newly formed classroom club. 

Tills fifth-grade class organired the club to help run their clas-sroom. 

Jc developed into a dcmocradc ofganizarioa with everyone caking part in 

*Thu account was supplied by Mrs. Hazelle <3. Borgerson, teacher in the 
Mark Twain School. 
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,ctivW». The puepoee of .he “ “t' 

,„„dn« and plan group acnvmea rha. n..ght heneh. h"* h“' 
school. Ir ...s decided the club should ‘ f I' ' “ L needed 

vice-president, secretary, and a treasurer. WTrat kind of leaders 
to Mfill these important key positions l^ame a ™)“ “P” ° noSeta- 
TKs question pinpointed the tesponsihihnes of och ofSce Merely 

tion of the qualiScatioos needed to cart)- out these tcsponsibilines. h y 
vonng lor a “best friend" was derided ontsnse unless that person was OTh 
wonhy and reliable and had the other capabthties necessary for th 
under consideradon. The chUdien did some critical thinking and as a rew 
nominated boys and girls well equipped to perform the duues o 

The regular procedure for holding an elccoon was disci^cd. 
dons for the various offices were made to the presiding chatnnan, an 
secretary (pro lem) recorded them on the blackboard. Each • 

to address the chair, by saying either “Madam Chairman' or 
man.” The Chairman recogiuzed him by speaking his name. WTien t 
nominations were closed, ballots were passed and each member of the c ass 
voted. It vas a good esperience for these youngsters and in most instances 
their first in parliamentary procedure. ^ 

Tellers were chosen to collect the ballots and to tally the votes. Ih* 
nesvly elected officers took over their dudes immediately. The secretary 
prepared the minutes in a special notebook. The treasurer kept his account 
in a special book also. It was decided that contribudons to the club should 
be endrely volunury. No one was obligated at any time to donate a certain 
amount. No record was kept of the names of those who contributed; just 
the voluntary giving of pennies by any member at any time built up > 
sufficient fond for our uses. To have some money available made it possible 
for the class to show appreciation to the librarian, caretaker, and manj 
other leaders who were helpful to them in special ways during the year. 
They remembered these “helpers” and also classmates who were ill, with 
special cards or small inexpensive gifts. 

Many fine attitudes were built as a result of the work of this club. 
example, during “new business” many suggestions for responsibilides in- 
volved in classroom living were discussed. Often there was much oppor- 
tunity for critical thinking and good leadership. All the social functions of 
the classroom were carried on through this organization, which afforded 
splendid opportunities for leadership development in boy’s and girls. An 
appreciation of the responrilnUties carried by a good citizen was one of 
the outstanding assets of these club meetings conducted for the pupils, by 
the pupiK 


Portraits of Good Teachers 

^^'hile visiting schools in various parts of the country, we have 
met many teachers whom we wish all our readers could know. Since 
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it would be impossible to tell you about them all, wc are gi%’ing you a 
brief sketch of two in order that you may have some idea of the many 
things that teachers do besides teaching. 

Daniel Todd. We met Daniel Todd while visiting schools in a 
small town. He was a young man who had been teaching the sixth 
grade for the four years since his graduation from college, where he 
had majored in elementary’ education and industrial arts. Since the town 
where he taught svas near a college campus, he had been able to carry 
on graduate work during the summer sessions arid by attending class 
one evening a week during the xvinter. Recently he had received his 
master’s degree. 

There were three sixth-grade classes in this school. Except for 
music, Mr. Todd taught all the sixth-grade academic work. A woman 
teacher had charge of physical education for all the sixth-grade girls, 
and Air. Todd supervised physical cducarion for aJJ the sixth-grade 
boys. Mr. Todd and the third sixth-grade teacher exchanged serx’ices 
on other nonacademic work; for example, she helped his children with 
costumes and he helped hets with construction activities. 

We had visited Afr. Todd's classroom and had been impressed 
with his ability as a teacher, but we wanted to know more about his 
responsibilities other than teaching. We found that he took his turn at 
cafeteria and playground supen’ision and also served as textbook 
librarian for the upper grades. He abo drove the school bus in the 
afternoons (another teacher had the morning assignment) ; for this duty 
he received extra pay. Occasionally he u-as asked to drive the bus for 
high school students attending out-of-roivn contests or mettlngs on 
Saturdays. 

His reference to extra pay reminded us to ask about the financial 
remuneration for teaching. Mr. Todd admitted that a nine-months job 
w'as a financial handicap for a man with a family, but added that he 
had found several wap of supplementing his salary during the summer 
months. One summer he had assbted with the summer recreational 
program sponsored jointly by the schools and the community’. Another 
summer he had made five hundred dollan working on the house of a 
fellow teacher. He reminded us that his salary’ was larger this year 
because of his having received a master’s degree. In addition the finan- 
cial status of the family was helped by the fact that bb wife worked 
half time at the Chamber of Commerce office. 

Wc asked about his family' and found that he and his wife and 
their four-vcar-old daughter. Jenny, lived in a rather small hoase but 
one that had a large yard. He had made a variety of play' equipment 
for the yard, and as a result it was the gathering place of all the children 
in the neighborhood. Since Mrs. Todd left for work each morning 
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.■ten te d-,d, ttey teamed np ,o get f V^det^S"" 

leering. His trife drove him to school, then left Jenn; at l.ndetg 

nndl noon, when Mrs. Todd finished tvotlc. and 

We learned that Mr. Todd was aenve in several 
community organizations. He was bnsj- at the time P'=P’ ' S 
for a panel disenssion on social sccunty for teasers’ 

given at the semiannual meeting of the county unit of the , . 

'association. He mentioned that he nsoally attended the a""™’ ^ 
meeting of the district division and had attended one state "'«™8 
the teachers’ association in his four years of teaching. Community 
ests kept the Todds bus>' in the evenings. One cs*ening a week he hcip 
■with the Boy Scouts. One evenini; a month he kept free to stay a 
as “sitter^ wWle his wife attended the pbnning meeting of hw ' 

school class. An annual occasion to which they both looked 
and for which thej’ engaged a sincr far in advance, was the 
sponsored iolntiy by the service clubs of the town and the 
Teacher’s Association to honor the teachers. At this meeting one , 
was honored for long and outstanding service by the gift 
membership in the Parent-Teacher’s Association, and other teac e 
who had taught twenty years or more were given service pins. 

As we were leaving, Mr, Todd made this comment: 


^Vhen you are talking with j'ouog people who are considering going 
into teaching, tell them to come on and join our ranks. We may not get 
rich io this profession, but at least wc live comfortably, and teaching he* 
many compensations that mean more to me than «rxtra money for luxunes. 
The thrill of helpir^ children progress and the satisfaction of being a part 
of the commuiut}’ nuke teactuog life for me. 


Sadie Seott. MTulc visiting in a three-teacher rural school wc met 
Mrs. Scott and were immediately attraaed by her pleasant appearance. 
She not only had the neat and cheerful look of all good teachers but 
also gave evidence of a real zest for living. Her good nature proved to 
be contagious, since all the children in her primary room appeared to 
be happy and relaxed, yet busy at work. She was proud of the fact that 
she had been teaching for twenty yean. She had taught before her 
marriage and had liked the work so much that she had gone back to it 
when her son started school. 

Mrs. Scott said that she belonged to two communities, the one in 
which she lived and the one in ■which she taught, sLx miles from her 
home. The other two teachers lived in the same town, and the three of 
them^took turns driving rheir cars to school; it might be said that they 
had facultj* meetings" every morning and afternoon as they made 
these trips together. She laughed as she described her ‘Sveighted down 
appearance when she stepped ont of the car each morning, laden with 
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the many things that she \f3s bringing to school for the day, such as a 
bundle of newspapers to be used wiA finger painting; a parakeet that 
she had borrowed from a neighbor to show Sandra, who had asked 
about the “talking bird” in a story the class had read; or a birthday 
cake for a first-grader who came from a home where birthdav'S were 
unnoticed. 

Each teacher in this three-ieacher school had responsibilities in 
addition to teaching. One was principal, charged with the administra- 
tive duties of the school. Mrs. Scott was responsible for the finances 
of the lunchroom. Some of the patrons of the school seemed to think 
that her husband shared this responsibilit)', since occasionally a patron 
would leave money at Mr. Scott’s pbee of business in town, expecting 
him to give an account of whose lunches had been paid for in this 
manner. Her husband took this good-naturedly, for he felt that he was 
a part of the community in n-hich she taught. In fact her teaching was 
shared by the entire fanuly Her husband and her son. now in high 
school, often went with her to night meetings at the school and thus 
became acquainted with many of her pupils and their parents. On the 
vacation trips that the Scotts made in the summer, all three of them 
kept on the lookout for things that they might bring back for next 
year’s primary youngsters to enjoy. 

"When \vc commented on the up-to-dateness of her methods, she 
reminded us that teachers have many opportunities for keeping up-to- 
date. The journals of the state and national teachers’ organizations to 
which she belonged had kept her informed on recent trends of teach- 
ing. In addition, since she lived in a college town, she had had the 
opportunity of attending summer school and had received her master’s 
degree. 

Wc did not learn much from her about her participation in the 
community, since she was modest about her contribution. She did say 
that she enjoved working vith the Mothers.’ Club of the school which 
met once a month. As she described the club’s sponsoring of a Hallo- 
ween carnival and two communin' get-togetbers, when the fathers as 
N'.’cll as other citizens c.inie to learn about school activities, we could 
visualize the active part she played in such undertakings. The teachers 
were ahvav*s asked to help decorate the church for weddings in the 
community— and were alwaj's invited to the ceremony and the re- 
ception. 

l.ater, as we talked with some of the citizens of both her com- 
munities, we realized that Mrs. Scott had been too modest about her 
part in community life. We heard of the many times that she had 
imcrcsted service clubs in securing glasses for children whose families 
could not afford this necessity. She taught a Sunday-school class and 
was active in several ciric organizadons. 
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\Vc did not need to aslc Mis. Scott why she taught or what she 
thought of her job. Her love of children and her enthusiasm for teach- 
ing were evidenced in lier words and actions. 


Chapter Summory 


This imaginary visit to modem elcmcntar)’ schools has taken the 
reader to widely separated pans of the United States. The schools that 
have been described include a one-teacher rural school in Kansas, a 
consolidated school in Illinois, a school in a suburban commumt)’ in 
Connecticut, and clrj- schools in Indiana, Oklahoma, and California. 

Although these schools arc located in ttidclv separated places, m 
widely different communities, and in widclv different surroundings, 
there are many common elements in the school programs as reflected 
in the six narratives. There are genuine concern for children’s welfare, 
use of neighborhood resources in the teaching program, concern for 
social and citizenship education as well as proficiency in the academic 
fields, flexible daily schedules, and multiple teaching techniques. 

In the portraits of teachers and in the narratives there arc other 


common elements, such as the teachers’ efforts to know and under- 
stand the children, the concern for well-rounded growth and develop- 
ment of children, the effort to deal with children as individuals, and 
the willingness to go “beyond the call of dut\'” in handling the many 
aspects of teaching. 

As the reader probably recognizes, no one of the sit schools has a 
perfect program. Each is operating under limitations and each is striv- 
ing to improve its sers'ices to children. There probably docs not exist 
in the United States a single elementary school in which every aspect 
of Its plant and program represents the best that is known about how 
clmentar)' schools should be. Although the six schools described in 
this chapter reveal many frontier practices, each falls short of its ideals 
m some respects. No doubt it is impossible for an existing school to 
represent t e frontier of best thought and practice consistentlv’ because 
^arch and thcorj' arc constantly moving forward and a school plant 
built last year may be out of date by next. Thcorv- necessarily must 
precede praaice; hence today’s schools are, bv the very nature of 
things, som^-hat behind the ben knowledge and theory of today. Tbe 
imporant thing b that everj- school should keep as nearly abr^ of 
» th. «'hool .h« i* 
""d U cominuomly 

schMU of t V . school. Modem elementarx- schook are the best 
” becoming” the best schools of tomorrow. 
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Recommended Additional Readings 

1. Baxter, Bemicc, Gertrude, M. l.euis, and Gertrude Al. Cross. The RoU of 
Elmienia’y Education. Boston: D. C. Heath 1 Company, 19J2. Part IV, 
“Tlie School in Action." 

2. Creating a Good Environtiient for Learning. Yearbook, 19J4. Washing- 
ton: Association for Supers-Won and Curriculum Development, a Depart- 
ment of the National Education Aasneiarion of the United States, 1954. 
Chap. 1, "A Day in a Primary* Grade," Chap. 3, "Seven Years in a Rural 
Upper-Grade School." 

3. Drummond, Harold D., Coordinator. l’/ow«V/ng Practices in Elementary 
Schools. Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Association of Colleges and Seeondar)* 
Schools, 1952. 

4. Rummell, Frances V. "W'hat Are Good Teachers Like?" School Life, 30 
(June, July, 1948), 1-12. 

5. Tlieman, Viola. A Good School Oay. Nexv York; Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Umversit)*, 1950. 

Suggested Student Activities 

1, Browse through the narratises in this chapter and make (a) a list of 
the features common to several of the schools; (b) a list of the features 
that are different from th<Kc of the clementar)' schools you attended or the 
ones you know. 

2, Add to the above lists from examination of such sources as the fol- 
lowing: (a) Harold D. Drummond, I’ronusing Practices hi Eletnentary 
Schools (Atlanta, Ga.: Sjuthern Assnaation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, 1952), and (b) Pictures of Children Living and Le.iT7iing (W'ash- 
ington: Association for CTiildhood Education International, 1951). 

3, Make a visit as a class to a local elementary school and ask the prin- 
cipal to give you a “conducted tour" oser the building in order that you 
may get an idea of the total setup of an elementary school. 
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The Educative Environment 
of the Preschool Child 


A moment’s reflection will remind one of the well-known fact that all 
of one’s learnings do not come from formal schooling. Afany of the 
things that children at any age or adults know or are able to do have 
been learned in such out-of*school situations as the home, play groups, 
neighborhood and community contacts, travel, and so on. The total 
educative ent'ironment for any individual thus consists of all his activi- 
ties and interactions with the persons, objects, events, and physical 
phenomena that occur in the course of hJs daily living. It is out of these 
contacts and interactions that changes take place in the person. 

Children arc growing, developing, and learning at all times, wher- 
ever they may be and whatever they may be doing. The child's total 
educative environment thus includes all his activities and interactions 
with the persoas, objects, events, and ph^'sical phenomena that appear 
in his day-to-day living and out of which interaction changes rake place 
in the child’s thinking, feeling, attitudes, beliefs, information, conduct, 
and skills. Children, as well as adults, learn through the e.xpericnccs 
they have as they interact with the elements of their environinent. 

Since many of these interaction changes have taken place before 
the child enters school, if is importanc that the eJemenrary teacher 
know the kinds of experiences that have influenced the child’s develop- 
ment thus far. This knou'Icdgc should enable the teacher to understand 
the child better and wll provide a basis for future guidance of his 
development. 
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The Child's First Three Years 

EducJthe etiviromnent and physical developinent. During 
first three months of life the child’s educative ensnronment is quite 
narrow. In most cases it is limited to contacts he makes with ha bed 
or crib, his mother or others who take care of him. and his experiences 
in being fed, bathed, and dressed. The child’s world during these first 
few months is restricted because the child himself docs not have the 
physical maturin' to mate the most of his environment. There are many 
limitations due to the immature status of sight, hearing, taste, and 
smell.' The infant’s visual development is somewhat slow because the 
muscular processes involved in accurate vision are rather complicated, 
involving the focusing of Jighr on the retina and the coordination of 
movement of the nvo eyeballs. Wthin nvo or three weeks, the infant 
has sufficient control over his ej-cs to see large objects within his range 
of vision. Tor the first feii‘ months of life the baby explores the environ- 
ment near at hand, consisting of the persons who care for him and the 
toj-s or objects placed within his range of vision. By the age of seven 
to nine months the mechanism for keen vision is under control, and 
since the baby can now sit up his range of vision xvidens and he is able 
to focus his eyes on any object within the room. However, the eyeball 
docs not reach its full weight until around the age of seven; therefore, 
the use of vision continues to increase throughout the period of early 
cluldhood. 

Opinions concerning the development of the sense of taste and 
smell vary. Although there b some evidence that these csvo senses are 
present at birth or soon after, it seems safe to conclude that the func- 
tions of these t>vo senses become more complex and differentiated as 
experience broadens and that their roles in the child’s education become 
greater and more diversified as the child progresses from infancy to 
nunirity. 

\\ ithin the first few days of life babies show reaction to loud 
noises, thus indicating that the hearing mechanbm is fairly svell de- 
veloped at birth. Howes'cr, there b little evidence that the newborn 
baliy distingubhes benveen tones or sounds. As auditory' acuity’ and 
tone discrimination increase, the child becomes increasingly able to use 
the s^se of hearing to broadm the scope of hb educative resources. 

... capacin- for physical roobility’ likewise limits the youne 
Childs cdiica-ive envarnoment. Until the child can sit up by himself, 
he can sy. on ly the things aJWx'e or near him as he b lying down or 


Phn*i fo Lee Vincent. CbilJ Devtlopmmt (2d « 

PhiI.Jelpliu \\ B- Saunders Cumi^y. I9J0), pp. J42.J+4. 
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the things within his range of vision as lie is l)cing held or moved bv 
those taking care of him. As soon as the child moves about, either by 
creeping or walking, many new features in the environment become 
accessible and thus have educational value for him. Most children have 
discovered creeping or crawling as a means of locomotion by the age 
of six to eight months, and the average age of independent walking, 
determined by wide studies of many children, seems to be somewhere 
betsveen thirteen and fourteen nronths.* 

As wc have seen, a child develops slowly in the first three yc.irs 
due to the gradual development of his senses and physical capabilities. 
Accompanying the child's phj’sical development is liis social awareness 
and growth. The people around him contribute in a marked way to 
his educative environment. 

Persons in the household. Undoubtedly the nmst important ele- 
ment in the child’s enrironment during the first three years of life is 
the group of people who make up the family cirefc. From the child's 
standpoint, the most important mcml)cr of the family group is the 
mother. Almost invariably It is the mother who feeds him and takes 
care of him most of the time during early infancy and looks after his 
needs more extensively than anyone else during the first three years. It 
is with the assistance of his roorlier and others u ho take care of him 
that the child adapts himself to the customary routines of eating, get- 
ting dressed and undressed, keeping clean, sleeping, and many other 
essential activities pertinent to the care of a small child. 

Whoever, next to the mother, p^-s the most prominent role in the 
child’s life during the first three years depends upon the membership 
of the household, the nature of the father's nccupation, and, in some 
cases, whether the mother works outside the home. The increasingly 
large number of mothers who work outside the home necessitates the 
care of many children by someone other than the mother. Sometimes 
this c.irc b provided in day nurseries or nurserj’ schools; often a rela- 
tive or some other adult comes into the home to care for the child. 
Often these “substitute mothers” do not have the time nor the patience 
to help the child explore and understand his environment. Frequently 
the working mother is too tired or too busy after returning from work 
to give the child the attention he desires and needs. 

Usually the father works during the day and his contacts xvith 
the child are limited to the time in the morning before he leaves for 
work and the time in the evening after he has returned. Fathers differ 
widely in the extent to which they assist in caring for their children 
and in the amount of time they devote to playing with them. Usually 
the father’s contacts with the cWld arc quite different from those of 
*lbid., pp. 
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the mother, so that the influence of the parents upon the child and the 
child's interaction with each parent are different in many respects. 
The somewhat different roles of father and mother produce varict)', 
complcTitj’, and balance in the child’s educative environment. 

In some households older or younger brothers and sisters consti- 
tute elements in the child’s human ensuronment, especially if these 
brothers and sisicR arc at home during a great portion of the child s 
waiving hours. Any one of us can cite many illustrations of children 
under three years of age who are “sauej*,” “domineering.'’ “possesuve,’ 
“cowed,” “taltative,” or something else, largely because of the way m 
which brothers- or sisters have teased them, bossed them around, or 
dealt with them in some other fashion that elicited tj-pcs of responses. 

Many households also contain one or more persons classified as 
grandparents, aunts, uncles, cousins, servants, and guests. Pointed joVecs 
have been created about mother-in-law and her influence upon the 
home life of a family. Without going into derails, it should be clear to 
everyone how in-lau-s can become major influences for good, or for 
bad, on the character of human relations in a home. Other rclarivcs, 
servants, and guests are significarr elements in the child’s human cn- 
viionment. Each individual makes a contribution of his own because 
he is a penon different from all the others and because he relates him' 
self CO the child In waj-s different from the other persons in the 
household. The svay these different persons deal with each other and 
speak with each other is another impottant factor in the child’s edu* 
cative cnvironmenc 

In what ways do the members of the household constitute the 
human element in the child’s environment? In the first place, they 
provide for the child's need of food, clothing, shelter, cleanliness, 
amusement, and so fonh; and by doing so thev enable the child to 
become acquainted with the many objects and actisdries involved in 
these routines. In serving the child or helping him to meet his needs 
they shosv the child accepted procedures in performing the various 
activities and assist him in following them. For example, the child learns 
to sleep in a bed instead of on the floor or somesvhere else;, to cat from 
dishes and with spoon or fork instead of with his fingers, ro wear 
clothes instead of rcmainir^ luVed, and to use the facilities in the 
bathroom. These are but a few of the nnmerous things the child learns 
because other persons in the hoasehold are there to show him how and 
to assist him in acquirit^ self-proficient^' in the routines of living. 

Other highly significant factors associated with the presence of the 
members of the hoasehold are kc^tiage, attitudes, ideals, and methods 
of interpersonal relation. As will be shown later, language at this early 
age is learned by imitation; young children would not leam the Ian- 
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guagc if the other memliers of the household did not use it in their 
contacts -with the child and with each other. Cliildren soon learn to 
identify the various inflections or tone of voice with which different 
persons speak at different times; and they can soon detenninc whether 
a person is angry, scolding, joking, or kindly. Children likewise learn 
to read facial expressions associated with different tones of voice. What 
is said, how it is said, and to whom it is said constitute important 
elements in tlie child’s environment. Language, manners, attitudes, and 
techniques in dealing with others are learned from the way in tvhich 
others deal and speak with the child and with each other.* 

Objects in the home. Since children learn through interacting 
with the elements in thetr environment, the various objects in the home 
become importanr educational factors. The child's motor development 
is a major factor in determining the ways tn which the child can inter- 
act with the objects in his environment. Kaw in wrote as follows: 

Research studies of young infants have indicated that motor develop- 
ment takes place in an orderly sequence which is consistently characteristic 
of practically all babies. The infant’s earliest motor control is over his eye 
movements, then over his head and neck muscles. Gradually his control 
moves downward to shoulder, arm. trunk, and legs. Funhermore, this mus- 
cular control moves outward from shoulder to dnger rips and from hips 
to toes, so that the dner, more specihe play movements requiring precise 
finger or toe control do not appear until later than the more general move- 
ments of arms, hands, and legs.* 

The objects w’ith which the child makes contact in the home may 
be thought of in three groups. The first group consists of those objects 
or articles used in meeting the child's physical needs. These include h'ls 
clothes, his bed, the bath equipment, the utensils used in feeding, the 
bathroom and its fixtures, the dining room and its equipment, including 
the tablecloth, dishes, and earing utensils, the kitchen and its appurte- 
nances, and the baby carriage and similar articles. 

The second group of objects in the home consists of household 
furnishings, other than those previously mentioned, that are not used 
directly in serving the child’s physical needs. In this group are such 
articles as the living-room /ominire, dressers, occasional or tea rabies, 
floor and table lamps, books and bookcases, magazines and newspapers, 
pictures on tables, dressers, or walls, and various other anieJes com- 
monly found in the home. By age three the child has become sufficiently 
ambulatory so that he moves about touching, playing with, handling, 

*For further detail on the family gnmp^ see Frances B. Strain, Your Child, 
Hit Family and Frietidt (New York: Applctfin-Century.Crrifts, Inc., 1941). 

•Ethel Katt-in, Tl’f tl’ife CMee of Toji (Chicago. Unisersity of Chicago 
Pres, 19)4). pp. 2(S-28. 
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or climbing upon these ^•artolJs anicles. Through his own explorations, 
the observation of various family uses of these articles, and instruaion 
or admonition by members of the family, the child gradually acquires 
a knowledge of the names and uses of these articles in the home. 

The third group of objects in the home consists of top. Special 
mention is made of toys because they are verj' important in the child s 
life. Kawin classified toys into nine categories, as follows: (1) top for 
the infant before he can walk, (2) top for tlw development of strength 
and .skill, (3) top for constructive and creative play, (4) toy's for 
dramatic and imitative play, (5) top for social development, (6) toy's 
for artisfic development (arts and crafts), (7) toys that stimulate 
knowledge and aid in school activities, (8) toys leading to an interest 
in science and mechanics, and (9) toys to encourage hobbies and spe- 
cial interests.* Some of these types of tot's, of course, are not suitable 
for the child under three years of age but the complete list indicates 
the variou-s ways in tvhich toy's contribute to the child’s growth and 
development. An essential point to establish here b that playing svith 
toys is an e.ttremely important feature of the child's education, not 
only during hb first three years but during his first twelve or more.* 
Phytrfitet. Young babies are tj'pically unsocial. For the first 
month or two the baby b not interested in people. At two to two and 
onc-hatf months the liahy begins to watch people, b attracted by' their 
movements, and vaW smile in response to the smiles or conversation of 
othen. At the age of five months most babies begin to notice other 
babies and children. By the age of lune months there appear definite 
signs of social bebat-ior as evidenced by tbc fact that the baby' offers 
toys to otheis, babbles to them, resents bring ignored, pulk at the cloth- 
ing of other people, and in every way possible tries to attract and hold 
the attention of others. Tosvarrf the end of the first year a baby nor- 
mally begins to notice differences between familiar and unfamiliar faces. 

During the later part of the second y’car the child becomes inter- 
ested in play' with other children. Bv the asjc of three y'cars children 
l>egin actually to play with children of their own age or of slightly 
older age. and there are signs of real cooperation in their play'.’ During 
the child s third year of lift, the need for companions becomes very 
evident. From then on children develop rapidly in sociability', if by' 


« Fof fonher dct,a* on Vmd» and ir» ot «.« at Mtious acc levels, see Rose 
R XMxMt. Tvo toJix (New York W'Ulum Morrow & Co. Inc. 19J7). 
&i(T. J. C^flotte C. Garruon and Einiiu D Shechy. Ai Home vith ChiIJren 
i ‘"f- ^*P- Kepler, The Child 

jnJ Hit Fljy (Nc’., ^orV Funk & MagnaOs Company. Chap. ). 

*Elttib«h B Hofloek.CWJDfTrf<»|>mfw (Id ed . New York McGraw-Hill 
Book Co, Inc, 1950), pp. 191-295, 105 . 
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that, one means the increase in their desire for companionsliip, so that 
by the time children can sralk adeptly, they crave companions. Children 
prefer to play with other children rather than svith adults. Children 
turn to aduirs for cert.i}n kinds of plat* that the cljlldrcn enjoy very 
much, but that other children are unable to provide. Children’s pre- 
dominant preference, however, is for other children of about the same 
age. 

When cluldren first have other children for companions, they do 
not play ’icith them so much as alongside them. This is commonly called 
“parallel” play.* The tendency is for each child to play by himself with 
^\■hatcve^ toys he has selected, but he wants to do his own playing in 
the presence of other children. Each child seems to take pride in “sliow- 
ing off” what he can do, and this requires an audience. Parallel play 
provides many occasions for interstimulaiion and suggestion, which 
lead to new forms of play by each member of the group. 

Since children after the age of about two years become extremely 
social and crave the companionship of other children, pla^'niatcs consti- 
tute an important factor in the child’s educative environment. Children 
motivate each other in so many ways and learn so much from each 
other that one can liardl)’ overstress the role of p]a)’m.irt's. especially 
congenial plaj-mates, in the child’s development. Playmates make their 
most important contributions to the child’s intellectual and social de- 
velopment, although their contribution to ph)7ical and emotional 
development should not be overlooked. 

Activities of family living. Tlie n-pical household is a busy place 
in W’hich people are doing and planning things .si! the time. Hnuseli«»Jd 
routines are attended to; the children are cared for; the clothing of the 
'•arious members of the family is worn, brushed, cleaned, washed, 
ironed, mended, or stored in proper places; meals arc prepared and 
eaten; games are plavcd; guests are cntcrciincd; hundreds of topics are 
discussed in conversation; and so on through a long list of acth-itics of 
family living. The scope and character of these activities depend upon 
the economic, social, and educational status of the members of the 
household, the size of the home, the number and types of persons who 
make op the family group, and a variety of other factors that lii/Tcr 
from one home to another. 

Put regardless of the specific characteristics of a given home, the 
child lives in the midst of these many ongoing activities. During most 
of the first two years of a child’s life, the activities in which he par- 
ticipates arc limited largely to those that minister directly to his needs; 
bur even in being fed, bathed, clothed, and entertained, the child rapidly 
acquires familiariev' W'ith the objects and articles used and with the ways 
• IWJ., p. 296. 
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in -which things are done. The conventional routines of living are 
thus accpiircd by the child through the simple process of repration. 

After the child has learned to see fairly well, to hear fairly "^1*' 
to ulk 3 little, and to walk, he becomes a much more extensive partici- 
pant in the activities of family life. Invariably the child is so ever- 
present that frequently he gets m the way of. in order to avoid a fuss, 
his inclusion in an aaivitj’ must be accepted and planned. Toward the 
end of the third year, many children insist on helping with some of the 
household routines; the cushions may be pulled off the davenport or 
the cups placed upside dowm on the table or even dropped on the floor, 
but the child is definitely trx-ing to help, and hy so doing he becomes 
an active partidpant in the acth'iiies of the home. 

But es'cn if the child is not an aaive participant in the usual sense 
of the word, his ubiquitousness makes him a participant even if he 
appears to be a bwander. His aten ej-es and cars do not miss much of 
what Is going on around him. One of the things that amazes parents 
most b that several days or even weeks after the occurrence of a certain 
event, the child will recall k vividly; in most such cases the adults 
thought the child \t-as not noticing or did not understand. .Many are 
the mothers tvho have been embarrassed bj* the fict that the child 
n-andered over to the neighbors and repeated some uncomplimentary' 
remark that the mother had let slip about them. Children are really 
extensive partidpants in practically all the activities of family Using, 
and from such panidparion they adopt the customary modes of doing 
and saying things and the opinions, attitudes, and ideab expressed by 
the mcmbcis of the family group. Children arc bom into the ongoing 
culture of the fanuly, neighborhood, and community. The first learn- 
ings of children arc the essential features of today’s culture, not the 
historical background of how we developed. 

In many homes the parents make deliberate efforts to read stories 
to their children and to provide music in various forms as well as songs 
suitable to the child under three years of age.® 

The broader environment. Another major phase of the child’s 
activities and contacts during hb first three years consists of interaction 
with the broader environment outside the home. Before the child can 
walk, he b taken outdoors on many occasions. Sometimes the child is 
placed outside in a carriage or basket for sun baths or while the parent 
b engaged in outdoor tasks. At other times the child b taken along to 
the grocery store, or more extended trips downtown, or on vbits to 
friends or relatives. After the child has learned to walk, he may play 

*T'®r deta3cd list of books; stories, and immc sppropritte for chUdrert of 
differtm ages, see Girrison and Sheehy. op. eif„ Chaps. 6. 7, Helen Heffeman 
(ed.). GuiJmg the Yotmz CHIJ (Boston D. C Heath Sc Company. 1952), pp. 

:«W2S. KejJer. op riuCStaps 1.8. ^ 
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The Child's Second Three Years 

Durini the second three vests of life the child continnes the ^"pe* 
of erowth and development that are already under way. Grm^th and 
development are gradual There are no rfurp breaks or sudden changes 
from month to month or from year to year. Each stage of gro^vth 
craduallv emerges into ne\v stages in such unpcrceptible waj's that one 
is apt to be unaware of the changes unless one has not been with the 
child for several months or more- The only justiffcation for di'viduig 
the disCTBsion in this book into three age periods, such as the cluld s 
6rst three years, the child's second three years, and the clementarj' 
school age, is to reduce the length of the treatment and still give the 
reader a vivid picture of the progression and unfolding of the child s 
grm^th and development. Each neu* stage or degree of maturation 
enable the child to do things that he formerly could not do and thus 
enable lum to use or to interact with his environment in nev u-ap. 
As the child 5s enabled to deal differently with his environment, the 
environ m e n t functions diff'erently in his education. The elements of 
the environment may be the same as thej* were before, that is, to out- 
ward appeannets; bai the fact that the child’s use of the environment 
is different from uhat it ms before actually makes it a different 
environment. In other t»crds, the child’s educative use of his sorroond- 
ings is continuously changing as his growth and development are 
bringiitg about continuous changes in him. 

Let us novi- esamin; the major features of the child’s educative 
environment dorntg his second thro years of life. 

Fm<ms m tke kousebald. Although there is no scientific evidence 
to prove the point, it is probabh' true that throughout life the indi- 
vidual learns more from other people than he docs from any other 
source. People arc important in our lives in so many waj^ t^t it is 
only runiral that we should leam much from them. This is part of the 
reason why persons in the household plav a more significant role 
dari:^ the child’s second three years of life than they (fid during the 
first three years, even thoi^h dicir role daring the first three veais was 
verj* important. 

A second factor wWch increases the importance of persons in the 
household as the child moves from the age of three to the age of six 
is the fact that the rfiiW himself is becoming more social Between the 
ages of two and five, children go dirough several stages of development 
in their social relations with adults. During the first two years of life, 
the child is dependent on aduhs for attention and assistance and is fairly 
passive in hh attitude losrard them. By the age of tsvo and one-half o'r 
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three years the child becomes self-assemve in his desire for independ- 
ence and begins to resist adult influence. He gradually becomes more 
cooperative and friendly, and at the age of four or five seeks the 
approval and tries to avoid the disapproval of adults.'* 

As preriously stated, tlie adults in the family circle pla}’ a chang- 
ing role in the child’s life as the child passes from age three to atje six. 
Although the mother is still the most prominent person in the group, 
the father’s role becomes much more extensive than it svas during the 
child’s first three years. The child is now old enough to play a few 
simple games; and while the mother h busy si’ith the meals, the father 
plaj’s with the child. Simple games of rolling a ball or marbles, hide- 
and-go-seelc, and frolicking on the floor or the laxi-n can now be 
enjoyed by both the father and the child. Frequently the father M'ill 
bring home a new toy or take the family for a ride in the automobile. 
Alany of the interesting actiWties are possible only when father Is 
home, so that the child associates many r)f his enjoyments with the 
father. The father's role as a disciplinarian also begins to evolve during 
this age period. The fact that children licgin to seek approval at this 
time helps to bring the father into the picture more prominently} the 
mother may have become tired of complimenting the child on how 
well he can negotiate the basement steps, but when the father comes 
home the child has another audience to whom he can display his 
achievements. The father has thus assumed a much more .icrivc part tn 
the child’s educative environment.'* Children who are denied this 
contact with their fathers are deprived of a very important phase of 
their educative environment. Tliis deprivation may be due to death or 
divorce; or perhaps absence from home due to business demands or 
compuJsor)' service in the armed forces. 

Since the child is seeking approval, he is likely to take advanwgc 
of every occasion to stage dcnionstratioas when rekitivcs or guests visit 
at the home. The guests may l>e bored, bur they m:inifest print cour- 
tesy. If the child’s antics interfere with the comersation of the adults, 
the parents may reprimand the child or banish him from the room. If 
the parents arc very indulgent, they may encourage the child to perfonn 
his tricks and brag about him in his presence. These two opposite 
methods of dealing w'ith the situation obviously have dilTcrcnc cfTects 
upon the growing child- ITiese kinds of situations seldom rtcctir during 
the child's first three years liccausc tl«c child is not mature enough to 
perform for an audience, but the whole problem illustrates clearly how 
the environment changes as the child matures and how the role of 
'•Trom a research stuJy hy bridges as <]uo(ed by Ilurloclc. <■/>. fir, pp. 

^ 1 * Ruth J. Tasch, "The Role of the Father in the Family," lai/mjl of /jpro'- 
menul EJueirion, :0 (June. IVS2». Jl9 J6I. 
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the child is now old enough to engage in many actirioes and to use 
many articles about the home, there tyill develop cooperative play 
among the children as tvcil as many quarrels. The younger child will 
want some of the tQ\'s that the older siblings wish to use, or the 
younger child will rip over or wreck things built by older siblings. In 
some homes where parental superrision is inadequate, these quarreb 
may result in unfortunate reactions in the j'ounget child; whereas in 
other homes the older children will have been taught how to deal 
encouragmsly with the younger child and will assign turn roles that 
he can enjoy without interfering with the ongoing aedyities. The latter 
tt'pe of situation proiides many w holcsome learning opportunities for 
both the younger and the older children. 

The addition of a new baby to the family creates new problems 
for older siblings. How the child bent een the ages of three and sit has 
been prepared for the coming of the new* baby and for Ws own role in 
the family after the new baby has arrived is imporunt. Sometimes the 
child of three or more yean has been made an active participant in the 
family’s planning for the new* baby and in its care. In other homes just 
the opposite has happened, and the older child soon develops resentment 
over the coming of the netv baby. Obviously the older child’s role in 
the family changes when a new toby arrives; but how the older child 
feels about it, what degree of partiopation he enjox'S, and how the 
parents manage thecr continued attention to the older child has a great 
deal to do with the way this new factor in the child's eDvironment 
affects him and his education. 

Xonmembers of the family circle also play a new role in the cWld’s 
education during the age period from three to six. The change in the 
role of “ouisidcfs” is due largely to the fact that the child's added 
tnanini^' enables him to respond differently to other persons. Among 
the nonmembers of the family with whom the child makes conucts are 
pbjmaies, relatives, friends of ihe family, barbers, dentists, phj'sioans, 
nurses, phorographers, shopkeepers of all kinds, traffic officers, and a 
wide array of other individuals and groups. A long stors- could be told, 
with hundreds of amusing or pathetic anecdotes, of the different wav’s 
in which different individuals relate themselves to children. Some 
understand children and cncooragc their w holcsome expression of intcr- 
esTS; »>ihcrs arc atirupi. don't want to be bothered, and tease or scold, 
Fach r.'pe of adult conduct elicits cerrain kinds of responses from a 
particular child and leaves its impact upon the child’s trrowin'j 
pervinahtv.’* 
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Objects in the hoine. In a preceding section In this chapter it was 
pointed out that during the child's first three years hb interaction with 
objects in the home \V2S conditioned to a large extent by his physical 
capacities, that is, the facility with which he could crawd, walk, and 
use his arms, hands, and legs. Degree of physical development is also 
important in the age period from three to six. but the fact that the 
child now can handle his body quite skillfully and can use his arms and 
hands to do many things enables him to use objects in the home in a 
manner quite different from his former one. Also, he is able to deal 
with many objects that once were too big or too small for him. His 
educative entdronment, as far as objects in the home are concerned, 
has broadened a great deal. The social and mental development that has 
accompanied his physical groxvth obviously contributes to his increasing 
ability to deal more broadiv and in a wider variety of way’s with the 
material part of his surroundings. 

The physical features in the homc-his bed. the bathroom, his 
clothes, kitchen and table xvarc-which serve to meet the child’s physi- 
cal needs, continue to be used in about the same xvays as during the 
preceding age period except for one important difference; the child 
has now achieved relative independence In their use. He can go to the 
bathroom by himself; he can feed himself; and he can do most of his 
oxvii dressing and undressing. He can crawl into the crib or bed 
unassisted and can pull the cox-ers over himself. This difference in the 
child's relation to objects and articles in the home is an important one. 
The child is no longer submitting to the application of these material 
things; he has risen above mere application and has now become master 
of their use. He himself can command, control, and direct their use. 
He thus has an entirely nexv relation to these elements of his environ- 
ment and, in cum, these elements serve him in nexv ways. 

Ocher household furnishings also serve in new xvay'S as the child 
mox’cs from the age of three toward the age of si.x. In the earlier age 
period it was largely a matter of the child's getting acquainted with tlie 
various articles of furniture and other items of household equipment. 
The business of “gening acquainted’’ continues during the age period 
from three to six, but us scope and importance are on a diminishing 
scale. Their actual use in life activities and in play evolves now on an 
increasing scale. Bv' the age of three the child knows what a chair is 
and what its normal use is. Between the ages of three and si.x. the child 
uses chairs in many ways in his varioos activities, and experiments xvith 
new and frequently unapproved uses. Chairs are turned upside dou’n, 
piled on top of each other, or stood upon. Again one recognizes the 
child's ascendancy in personal control over the use of the household 
furnishings. 
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TTic child’s use of household furnishings is further illustrated by 
hts inacnious improvisations tvhh shccK. blankets, piUotvs, pots and 
pans, by his insatiable urge to uke tWngs apart. Card tables a^chairs 
are used to support sheets or blankets to make houses or tents. The pots 
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and pans are scattered, not only all over the kitchen but all over the 
house, the yard, and the sand pile. Mother’s sterling silver spoons and 
fancy cocktail glasses are ideal for diggir^ and playing in the sand pile. 
Nothing that the child can lay his hands on b sacred; and objects that 
can be taken apart arc sure to be disassembled and the pieces scattered 
all over the placx, some of them never to be seen again. 

The content of the preceding paragraph clcarlv implies the many 
forms of play of the child daring thb age period. Play continues to be 
the most important thing children do. Hurlock classified early child- 
hood play into three categories: (I) free, spontaneous play, (2) make- 
believe play, and (3) constructive play.‘* The free, spontaneous type 
of play disappears to a large extent toward the end of the second year, 
while the make-believe and constructive types emerge at about age two 
and then blossoms forth between ages two and six. Children under 
three yean of age, in make-believe pby. show a predominant interest in 
personification, such as talking to ^1k or inanimate objects, or plashing 

••Horioctop. rif,pp 
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games involving Imagined crcarores such as a bogejTnan. Otiicr make- 
believe play of the child under three is associated with the use of mate- 
rials, including the imaginative naming of objects, as calling a slide a 
train or drinking from an empty cup. 

After the age of three make-believe play includes less personifica- 
tion, and the various tj’pes of materials are used in increasingly more 
complicated ways. Qiildren’s play between the ages of three and sLx 
also includes make-believe situations, constructive activities with raw- 
materials, and dramatic play of a more or less complicated tj-pc. 
Hurlock, in the reference just cited, summarized the patterns of imagi- 
native play, as revealed in a study by Alufphy, into the following 
groups: (1) domestic patterns (including the various forms and activi- 
ties of playing house), (2) selling and buying, (3) transportation 
(imaginar)’ rides on many kinds of objects), (4) pimisliing (gun play 
and playing policeman), (5) burning and playing fireman, (6) killing 
and dying (especially prominent during war). (7) plajing the part of 
legendary' persons like Santa Qaus. 

Play in the yard near the home becomes extremely important 
between the ages of three and sit. Tlie child of this age period likes the 
spaciousness that the out-of-doors affords, allowing liim plenty of room 
to run and jump and plentj- of space in which to perform with 
the larger kinds of to}'s which he now prefers. A sandbox, a low 
swing with an attached seat, a low seesaw, boards, large blocks, and 
safe things on which to climb are highly desirable homemade toys. 
Three-year-olds like cj-linders to be fitted into a wooden block, blocks 
of w'ood, and brilliantly colored pieces of wood that can be matched 
and arranged in pairs or rows. Four-year-olds have a definite preference 
for blocks that can be used for construction; they also like the sandbox, 
kiddy cars, and seesaws. Tov-s for a child of this age should not he 
complete and perfect or of the tj-pc that the child am only watch; the 
child wants to Jo things with toj-s. Toys should have the capacitj’ for 
being moved, changed, and nianipulatcd. Tlie child wants to interact 
leitb his toys. 

riayniates. By the age of three years children for the first rime 
actually play vith other children of their own age or slightly older. 
Parallel play begins to give way to cooperative play. No doubt this 
change toward cooperative play is enhanced by the fact that the child 
now can handle his body fairly well and can talk well enough to carry 
on a conversation. There fc. .iho the factor of space. Now that the child 
plavs outdoors more there is room for several playrruitcs. 

TIic size of the plav group increases with age, ranging from two 
members at the age of three to three or four members at the age of six. 
The types of toys provided and the ^ace available for play determine 
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to some extent how many neighbors’ children will come over to play 
and the types of play that take place. The fact that children of this age 
period can do so many more things than they formerly could and can 
talk so much better permits a greatly increased amount of intermotit'a- 
tion among the members of the play group. The scope of content m 
children’s play, if one may use that expression, has broadened greatly, 
thereby broadening the child’s educative environment and increasing 
the nature and variety of posable learnings. 

During the age period from three to six there arc several new 
types of associations with other children. Most patents arrange for 
birthday parties for their children; these in turn lead to the child s 
being invited to other children’s birthday parties. The social convention 
of giving and receiving presents thus begins to enter the child’s life. 
Some children start Sunday school before the age of six and thus come 
in contact with larger groups of children in organized activities under 
the direct guidaricc of an adult. Some children attend nursery schools 
or kindergartens and thus have their contacts with other children 
extended beyond the neighborhood play groups. 

Acthities of fewHy Iking. Although he may need some further 
assistance and supervision, the typical five-year-old has become fairly 
independent in those activities of living pertaining to his physical needs 
of eating, dressing and undressing, going to the toilet, and bathing, thus 
taking his place in family life in these respects like most other members 
of the household. His abilitj' to do these things on his own in accord- 
ance with accepted practice is evidence of the extent and effectiveness 
of his induction into the culture. Educationally the child has made 
significant progress in attaining some of the objectives of education. 

The child’s ability to talk freely and his gross unfamiliarity with 
his cfivironmenr prompt him during this age period to talk constantly 
and to ask thousands of questions. In fact, most children ask so many 
questions each day that by night their mothers are worn out by answer- 
ing. This constant conversation and the continuous barrage of questions 
afford marvelous channels for enhancing language dcs'clopment and 
expanding general informacion. Again one sees evidence of the child's 
moving toward the attainment of certain objectives of education. 

Children's participation in family conversation is much more 
extensive now than it was in earlier generations. They listen intently 
and have no hesitancy about intermpting at any point, either by a 
question, by an additional bit of infarmation, or by correcting an error 
someone has made in a statement By stem methods and from a firm 
conviction that children should be seen but not heard, some parents 
completely stifle the child’s effort at being a participant in the conver- 
sation. Others overindulge the child to the point where the cWld always 
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holds the center of the stage and all conversation in the home must 
revolve around what the child wants to discuss. A more appropriate 
course is somewhere between these nvo extremes and consists of a plan 
whereby the child is gently and courteously led to understand and to 
appreciate some of the elementary courtesies in group conversation. 
Such a course of action gradually encourages the child to adopt the 
usual conventions in conv’crsation, thereby taking another important 
step in his induction into the culture. 

The age period from three to six is one in which children develop 
an increasing interest in having stories read to them. Tliey also begin 
to look at pictures in the magazines that come to the home. Listening 
to the radio as an activity of family liring is fast being replaced by 
watching television. Not only do young children spend many hours 
viewing programs with older members of the family; they also spend 
many daytime hours alone before the television set. Shayon” reports a 
United Parents Association Sun-ey in New York Cit)' that indicated 
that the heaviest child viewing of TV is in the age group of live to six 
years; these children w.icch television on the average of four hours a 
day. Most of the programs vicued by these preschool children arc 
adult programs; a study completed in 1952 revealed that only one 
station had entertainment planned specifically for preschool children— 
one-half an hour a day.'* The educational potentialities of television 
can be clearly seen, hut adverse effects can also he foreseen. Vet to he 
determined are the far-rcachmg effects of the long hours of inactivity 
on the physical and emotional well-being of preschool children. 

Nevertheless, in plav the child is less interested in being entertained 
and in pure manipulation and now seeks an active role as a “member 
of the team.” The child, too. wants to join such simple games as hide- 
and-go-seck, bouncing the ball, playing hone, and rolling marbles. 

Another categon’ of family' activities in which the child of this 
age period is a more extensive participant consists of the more common 
household tasks. Tlic child is now able to sweep the porcli, run the 
vacuum cleaner, help set the table, carry our the dishes after meals, 
pick up toys, wipe dishes, and do many other little tasks. As yet, the 
child Is not able to perform any of these tasks as well as an adult; 
but the child is eager to help, sometimes because he cannot think of 
anything else to do and sometimes because he is seeking approval from 
the adult. In anv event, through participition and the accompanying 
guidance and instruction from the p-arent the child is learning how 

•’Robert l.cwii Shajon. Tefettrimi anJ Our Cl'iIJren (New York. Long- 
rmns.GrecnS.O>.,lnc,I9i|».p IV. 

••Paul Witty and Harr) Brielir. your and A’jJw, 7'r, Comic/, tnJ 
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these various activities of family Kvir^ are carried out. The child s 
education is progressing; rapidly. 

The broader enviromnent. As the child moves through the age 
period from three to sLv his envirtmmenc outside the home and back 
yard broadens rapidly. Contacts with barbers, dentists, physicians, and 
shopkeepers have already been mentioned. Travel in its many forms 
widens the child’s sphere of comace in a twofold way: chances are 
that the eWid Is taken to more places and to places farther and farther 
awav; the child in turn, because of his increasing maturity', is able to 
profit more from his travel. Kew places, objects, and scenes that the 
child had never seen or heard of before now* become accessible to him, 
not only in the geographical sense, but also on the level of interaction. 
Rivers, hills, mountains, fields, crops, trees— all come into conscious 
vision and evoke many questions. 

The animal and insect world gradually gains rcalitv' to the c\tent 
that the sa-year-old can identify and name most of the animals and 
insects especially common in a given localin*. Hundreds of questions 
are asked about the various new things in the environment. The fact 
that these questions are asked by the child is evidence that the netv 
things have become recognized realities in his life and that genuine 
interacdoQ between the child and elements of the environment is taking 
place. 

In the realm of new contacts in the broader environment merreion 
should be made of family picnics, fishing trips, and the like. Going to 
the neighborhood stores to bu)' an ice-cream cone, a lollt'pop, or a loaf 
of bread is well within the scope of the fivc-vcar-old and brines him 
into a new' land of relation with streets, stores, and shopkeepers. 

Toward the end of this age period, children, individuallv or in 
groups, will cvplore or play on vacant lots or in nearby woods. Such 
excursions brii^ them into close contact with whate\-er elements of 
nature the particular pbces have to offer. 

The church and religious education. Another influence that be- 
gins to affect most children between the ages of three and six is the 
result of parridparion in the religious practices of the home and, to 
some extent, in the acriritics of the church. Hurlock pointed out that 
a child s religious education is a product of his environment and is 
accomplished partly by the example set by parents and partly bv direct, 
forma] rehgious instnictioa in the home, Sunday school, or church.’* 
Practically all children are introduced to some phases of religion during 
preschool years as a result of activities in the home, bur rhe amount 
and tx-pe of home instruction vary a great deal. In some homes, a carc- 

m. 
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fully planned program of religious instruction, which for the very 
young child merely involves passK'c parriclpation in the faniilv religious 
activities, later takes the form of direct teaching. These familv religious 
practices consist of saying grace at mealtime, prayers at bedtime, and 
going to church on Sunday. Some time between ages three and six 
these activities arc supplemented by reading Bible stories to the children 
and having them memorize prayers and Bible verses and stories.*" In 
addition to the religious practices associated with major religious holi- 
daj'S, such .is Christmas and Easter, the preschool child may also have 
witnessed those accompanying baptisms, confirmations, marriages, and 
deaths within the circle of family and relatives. 

The church supplements w hatever religious instruction is given in 
the home. Many churches have Sunday school groups for preschool 
children. Although the amount of religious instruction in these pre- 
school groups is not large, such a program does bring the child into 
regular contact with the church and thus constitutes another element 
in the child's educative environment. In addition to providing some 
religious instruction, Sunday school gives opportunity for social de- 
velopment; the preschool child has a chance to be with others of his 
own age group where, under the guidance of understanding adults, he 
learns some of the nidiments of group living, such as participating in 
group activities and being a member of a listening group for brief 
periods. Such experiences arc valuable in preparation for entrance to 
school. 

Ntirsery schools and hinderffartens. At present only a small pro- 
portion of children benveen the ages of three and five have the 
oppominitj' to attend a mirsciy school and only about one-third of 
five-year-olds attend kindergartens; but. for those who do attend, the 
nurserj* school or kindergarten is an important clement in their total 
environment. 

Although the kindergarten was first introduced into the public 
schools in 1873,’* tlierc arc comparatively few states today that include 
the kindergarten as a part of tlie school ^'stem. It is only since the 
beginning of the tw'cnticth century that the nurserj’ school has gained 
much impetus in this countrj'. Prior to 1930, the majority of nursery 
schools were established by institutions of higher learning to be used 
as centers of research. Some nursc^ schools then, as now, were estab- 
lished as private schools, some in social settlements as day nurseries, 
and some in teacher-education instinirinns. In the third decade of the 

*" Mary C Odell, Otir Little Child Faeei Life (New York' Abingdon-Cokes- 
buiy Pres>s 19J91, Chap. S 

** Use Forest. Early Years at School (New Y'ork: AIcGraw-HUl Book Co, 
Inc, 1949), p. 2J. 
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centuf\' federally subsidized nutseiy schools enabled many children to 
profit from nuRcry school experience si ho could not have attended the 
private schools, ^on after these schools were discontinued. World 
War n created a new demand for nursery* schools as more and more 
women went into indusm*. The federal government, through the 
Lanham Act, and the legislatures of «rious states made funds available 
for nurser)' schools, many of which were operated by the public 
schools. Although most of these nurserv* schools are not in existence 
today, they have sensed a.s a means of awakening the people to the 
benefits of preschool education.” 

The present status of schools for preschool children is somewhat 
chaotic. Although there arc some such schools supported by state 
funds, the majorirj' are under private auspices and therefore are not 
always reffulated by educational standards. For this reason parents who 
plan to send their children to these schools should become acquainted 
with criteria for iudging schools for young children.** 

A nursen* school or kindergarten makes many contributions to the 
grossing child: the child is enabled to acquire independence in a s'arietj’ 
of sva\-s; he develops a nesv relation with hb parents, particularly ssith 
his mother; he comes in contact ssith other children in a semicontrolled 
and guided situation. Ts*pes of toys and other medb not available in 
the tj-pical home nosv become accessible to him. The use of these media 
by other children motivates him to imitate svhat he has seen; thus the 
child is led to nesv ts'pes of evpcrienccs. The general setting of the 
preschool unit is such that the child b continuousK' encouraged to 
become more independent and responsible for the care of his osvn 
physical needs. In general, the nursery school or kindergarten can be 
an unusually constructive phase of the child’s environment. 


The Child of the Age of Six 

The child at six b much more of a full-fledged person than most 
people realize. He b an individual personalin- in a verv real sense, with 
ideas, plans, and deebions of hb own. The child's height may range 
benveen somewhat less than -fl inches to somewhat over 46 inches. 
Weight may range between 35 and 48 pounds. Practically all body 
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types are represented among siv-year-olds; some arc tall and slender, 
some arc short and stocky, while others manifest other variations. 

The child handles his body sldllfully at six years of age. He skips 
and dances, climbs trees, and rams somersaults. He can throw a ball 
fairly \vcll. He can jump rope, balance himself on a rail or on the top 
of a board wall. He can walk along a chalk mark and skate on four- 
wheeled skates. His sense of rhythm has developed to the point where 
he can keep time to music, beat time with his hands or feet, and walk 
or skip to music. Finer tj’pes of motor coordination are represented by 
the child's ability to carry a pitcher of milk or water without spilling, 
to draw lines and diagrams and to trace, and to write certain letters of 
the alphabet or even write his name in full or in part. 

In mental development the sir-year-old is quite different from the 
three-year-old. The average six-year-old has a vocabulary of 2,500 
words. Sentence length has increased from an average of 1.7 words at 
the age of two to 5 words at the age of six. Compound and complex 
sentences now constitute from 2 to 5 per cent of the total number of 
sentences. The vocabulary includes words of all kinds, such as nouns, 
pronouns, verbs. The idea of word differentiation has been well estab- 
lished. The speech of the six-year-old is at least as correct as that of the 
adults with whom he associates. 

Tl« mental nwtutity of the six-year-old is refleaed further in the 
areas of reason and judgment, attention span, and memory. Seeing 
relations, that is, reasoning and judging, are called for in adapting to 
new situations. Persons who have made a special effort to observe 
reason and judgment in children of this age are usually amazed at the 
amount and quality of reasoning the children can do. It is surprising 
how well children can figure things out if the adults will give them a 
chance. Most si.x-vear-olds arc able to distinguish betxvecn "heavy” and 
“lighr,” and they realize that the size and shape of an object does not 
necessarily determine its weight. Six-year-olds are fairly adept at put- 
ting together simple puzzles. The amount and complexity of make- 
believe play and dramatization engaged in by six-year-olds, as well as 
the laige variety’ and complexity of the things they can do, are other 
indexes of their mental macuritv. The child at this age likes to hear 
longer stories and can repeat well stories he has heard or that he has 
made up. Manv six-year-olds want to learn to read and write and some 
have actually made some progress along these lines. 

Socially’ the child at the age of six has adopted many’ of the adult 
conventions, w’hich he carries out with reasonable proficiency. At the 
table tile child eats quietly with his mouth closed u hile chewing; he 
uses fork and spoon skillfully and rarely uses his fingers; and he seldom 
upsets his milk. He uses a handkerchief and turns his face aside when 
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coughing or sneezing. Property rights have begun to become meanlng- 
ful^'Andings” are no longer “keeping^’ and he makes clear distinctions 
betvr cen what is his and what belongs to others. Crynng has become 
infrequent. Qioperative social relations are evident in the types and 
amount of group play. Most sit-year-olds can interpret the attitude or 
intentions of adults by tone of voice or facial expression. Skill in 
maneuvering others into doing what the child wants them to do has 
reached an interestingly high levcL He has begun to learn the art of 
making friends and influencing people. 

The emotional development of the six-year-old presents a picture 
quite different from that of the child under three. Such primiriv’c 
expressions of anger as kicking, stamping of feet, screaming, crying, 
throwing objects, struggling, biting, and refusing to budge arc gradually 
fading from the scene. Feats, increasing and changing with genera! 
intellectual development and the child’s ability to control the environ- 
ment, become more specific and differentiated benvecn the ages of two 
and sit. Children at all ages need affection, and the six-year-old seeks 
affection from an increasingly wider circle of acquaintances. The 
increasing desire for approx'al and security in an ever expanding world 
of new and strange things makes it all the more imperative that adults 
recognize this need in children and conduct themselves accordingly. 

The Educational Factors In the 
Child's Growth and Development 

At this point in the discussion it seems well to consider three 
questions. Hoxv did the child moke thk astonishing progress? Why did 
he Icam the things he did learn rather than some other things he might 
hive learned^ What prompted the members of the family group to 
teach the child certain things rather than certain others that might have 
been taught? Answers to these questions arc basic to an understanding 
of education. 

As one compares the thrce-ycar-old with the infant at birth, one 
admires xi ith amazement the abilities and achievements of the thrcc- 
year-old. Similar astonishment arises when one compares the six-year- 
old with the three-year-old. How did the child learn all these things? 
As stated before, the child himself was growing and developing 
rbrougJjouf ihh sir-year fxn&d and ^adual increase in hi size and 
mmculature. the maturation of Ids o^ans and functions, and the de- 
velopment of his various capacities gave him the physical basis for 
Caking advantage of the opportunines for growth that his environment 
offered. Because he xvas able to take advantage of these opportunities 
he responded to and interacted wkh the various features of the environ- 
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merit in a u-aj' that contributed to his own growth and development 
on a graduated and ever widening scale. Each increment of progress 
enabled him thereafter to use his environment in new and broader 
ways. It is like making a snowball As the snow’ball itself gets bigger 
and bigger, it takes on incrcasingH* wider areas of the layer of snow 
ahead of it and as each byer of snotv is .added to the snoAvball, the 
snowball itself becomes changed. The child's comimicd use of or 
interaction with his environment produces experiences for the child, 
and it is out of these experiences that further growth and development 
occur. Learning takes place that way. 

There are several reasons why the child learned what he did rather 
tlian some other things that he might have learned. In the first place, 
the child's capacities operated as a major control of svhat could be 
learned. Tlic child at the age of three has learned to walk and to run a 
little, but as yet he cannot hop or skip or do a broad jump because he 
docs not yet have the neccssart' phj*sical capacities. In like manner he 
can talk in short sentences about the things lie has experienced fre- 
(juently; he cannot yet speak in lengthy sentences about objects or 
events remote in space or time. At each succeeding age level the child’s 
learnings are conditioned by his capacities and degree of maturit)’. 
Children of the same age differ widely in their learnings and their 
capacities. 

Another factor that influences what the child learns during the 
first six years of life is the scope and variety of his environment. A child 
provided with one toy has fetver opportunities to learn a variety of 
things than has a child’ svirh ten top. Tlic child of a family living in a 
one-room house with a dirt floor and little in the way of furniture has 
fewer opportunities for learning than has the child of a family living 
in a modem six- or eight-room house with the usual equipment and 
appurtenances. This list could be cxtcndesl almost indefinitely, but 
enough has probably been said to indicate clearly that the scope and 
variety of things, persons, and events that appear in a child’s environ- 
ment during his first years of life have a great deal to do with what he 
learns or has a chance to leans. 

The content of his environment is also a selective factor in learn- 
ing. A given child's life during the first six years may have contained 
the same categories of activities as that of other children but in this 
partiailar case the content may have been quite different. For example, 
in one home the family dines together at the dining room table covered 
with a tablecloth; each persor* has his oum napkin; and courtesy, 
congeniality', and good manners are customary. In another home the 
family cats around an uncovered table in crowded quaners in the 
kitchen, without tablecloth or napkins, and with constant bickering. 
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dhcourtesN', and 111 manners prevailing. In both cases the child's cn- 
nronment contains the activity of eating meals with the family gathered 
around the table, but it is obvious that quite different learmngs may 
result from those nro situations. In similar fashion the content of the 
child’s environment may differ in respect to the members who make 
up the family circle and how they live and deal with each other and 
with the child, in respea to the objects in the home, the activities of 
famiiv livinc. playmates, and the broader environment. All the major 
aspects of the environment may be present in evcf\' home, but the 
content of each phase may differ so that there are hardly two children 
who have identical edueative environments during these early years. 

The founh factor in the child’s environment that affects his 
learning is the way in \vhich the child k allowed or encouraged to 
interact with the various elements of the environment and the way in 
which the child is dealt with. Gruff bnguage, continuous scolding, 
whippings, and a barrage of "don’ts” cause the child to react in certain 
ways, whereas mild language, thoughtful encouragement, kind direc- 
tions; evplanarions. and assistance wiff eJ/dr quire a different set of 
responses from the child. The way in which the child is introduced to 
and helped to panidpate In the various activities of family living will 
have a great deal to do with what the child learns. The w’ay in w’hich 
the child Is encouraged to use or deal with the objects in the home 
«ill also influence the nature of the child’s learnings. Some children 
jump and climb on the furniture, whereas others develop habits and 
aninides of proper use and care of household furnishings. Some children 
tend to break everything, whereas others become careful and nonde- 
«ructive. Frequently these diffciences in children are due to the svay 
in which parents deal with them and the way in which they are taught 
to use the available resources. Method is thus an important feature of 
a child's educative environment- 

The fifth control over what the child learns during his first six 
years of life b the geography of his birthplace. The term “geography” 
b used here to mean the culture of the people into whose midst the 
child b bom, as well as the physical features of the ccographical area. 
These two aspects are interrelated because the ijeographical features of 
a region determine in large measure what people do for a living and 
how thes- live. The culture of the Eskimo b thus very different from 
the culture of the people in Florida. 

^■eral features of the geography of a child’s birthplace warrant 
special mention. The physical features of the region come to mind 
firn. Some children live on the scacoast, so that a large body of water, 
ships, boats, and fishing or heavy industries loom large in the child’s 
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environment. Other children spend their first she years in an inl.ind 
area where vast stretches of land, fanns, highways, forests, and crops 
are important. Children living in apartments in large cities are familiar 
with stainvays, elevators, busy streets, perhaps subwaj’s, and they have 
no yard in which to play. Children who live in Minnesota experience 
snow, ice, and cold weather, winch are practically unknown to children 
in many portions of Texas. 

The geographical features of an area also affect the selection of 
toys and the composition of household furnishings. Similarly, the 
geography of the region affects the occupations of people and thus the 
content of their interests. 

Undoubtedly the major geographical factor is the country in which 
the child grows up and the prevailing culture of the people in that 
countr)'. A Mexican child teams Spanish, a German child Icams Ger- 
man, while most children in the Unitetl States learn English. Alongside 
the language learned by a particular child are the mores, foI)m'aj"s, 
basic beliefs, and customs of the people. In short, the culture of a 
people constitutes a very real and very extensive control over the 
child’s learnings, not only during his first six years of life, but through- 
out his life. The essential features of the culture are thus major 
determinanrs in the child's educative environment. 

The last point requires expansion. Oiildrcn, in the process of 
growing up, get inducted into the culture of the group. They learn 
the language; they accept the clothing habits of the group; they acquire 
the customary manners of greeting, food habits, commonly accepted 
superstitions, common beliefs. Ideals, attitudes, and aspirations of the 
prevailing culcute. Although in the United States, as well as in many 
other countries, a cliild’s education is not limited to induction into the 
ongoing culture, one cannot overlook the fact that becoming inducted 
into the culture of one’s group k an important and extensive part of a 
child’s education. 

It is out of the essential features of the culture that the objectives 
of education arc derived. For the child under six the analysis i*. fairly 
simple. He is taught to cat certain foods because those foods are avail- 
able, and he must learn to eat them for continued survival. He is taught 
to wear clothes because in our culture it is thought improper to run 
around naked. He learns to wear certain kinds of clothing so that he 
may look like others and not be ostracized because of odd attire. He is 
taught a certain language because that language is the one commonly 
used, and he must know it to get along in that culture. In some culniral 
groups the majority of children are taught the ide-a of private owner- 
ship of propertx* and are taught courtesy, honesty, truthfulness, kind- 
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ness, and many other traits that arc essential aspects of the culture into 
which they have been bom and in which the)' will have to Jive and 
earn a living. 

Why do parents teach their children these things^ Because the 
child must become equipped to be an active participant in the cultural 
group in which he Is going to live his life and. in order to do that well, 
the child must acquire the essential features of the group culture and 
the skills and proficiencies ncccssar)- for sustaining himself in that 
culture. The essential elements of the culture and the common activities 
of living thus constitute a real source of educational objectives. 


Chapter Summary 

Tlie purposes of this chapter were to give the reader (1) a view 
of the scope of the child’s educative environment, (2) some apprecia- 
tion of the fact that no two children are likely to have identical 
environments. (J) some appreciation of the fact that the environment 
changes as the child changes, (4) a partial understanding of the scope 
and characteristics of child growth and development, (5) some insight 
into, or a feeling of, the progression and continutc)’ inherent in grotvth 
and development, (6) a partial understanding of the way learning takes 
place, and (7) a beginning insight into the relation between the child 
and his culture. 

The major ideas that were developed in the chapter may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. The child’s total educative environment consists of all of his 
activities and intcractioas with the persons, objects, events, and physical 
phenomena in the course of daily living and out of which interaction 
changes take place in the child. 

2. How the child can use or interact with the components of his 
environment depends upon the degree of maturity the child has 
reached. 

3. The cWld’s educative environment is constantly changing 
because the child is continuously growing and developing. 

4. Child grosnh and development are manifold; these many phases 
may be thought of in four broad categories: physical grosnh, mental 
gro\nh and development, social development, and emotional devel- 
opment. 

y. Learning takes place through the child’s interacting with the 
components of his environment. 

6. Grounh and develt^nnenr in children are a gradual, continuous 
process. ° 
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7. A good portion of a child's education consists of being inducted 
into the culture of tlie group. 

8. The culture of the group constitutes an important source of 
educational objectives. 

Recommended Additional Readings 

1. Bossard, James H. S. The Sociology of Child Developy/ievt (rev. cd.). 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1954. Part H, “Facets of Child Life.” 

2. Gesell, Arnold, and Frances L. llg. Child Development. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1949. “The Growing Child,” 7J-258. 

J. Gruenberg, Sidonie Matsner, and Staff of Child Study Association of 
America. Our Children Today. New York: The Viking Press, Inc., 1952. 
Part ir, “The Early Years.” 

4. Jenkins, Gladj’s Gardner, Helen Shacter, and William W. Bauer. These 
Are Voter Children (expanded ed.). Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Com- 
pany, 1953. Chaps. 1-5. 

Suggested Student Activities 

1. If you have a sibling or other relative of preschool age. irj* to be 
present for an entire day while the child is at home. Make an inventorj* of 
all of the human and physical elements of his environment wicli which the 
child is in contact; and note what he does, how he reacts, and what abilietet 
he is utilizing in his various activities. 

2. Visit or otherwise get in touch with two preschool children who 
diffet in age by two or three yeats. Formulate some ejuesdons that you think 
would be suitable for boili, then ask the same questions of both children. 
Likewise compare their reactions to toys or other objects. 

3. Visit preschool groups of children either in nurser)’ school, kinder- 
garten, or Sunday school. Compare nvo groups of different ages in regard 
to the following: (a) conversation, (b) physical activities in which they 
engage, (c) social development as revealed in play activities 

4. View the film Voier Children's Play (New York: Tlie McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc.). Note (a) the different kinds of play activities engaged in 
by children of various ages, and (b) the adjustment of the child’s activity 
needs unth adult activities in the family. 



CHAPTER THREE 


The Educative Environment 
of the School-Age Child 


As the child grow's older his educative environment changes in several 
respects. The child's increasing maturit}* enables him to interact differ- 
ently with the \’arious elements in his environment and to reach out 
and make contact with features of the environment that formerly were 
inaccessible to him. Qiapter 2 presented descriptions of the child’s 
relations to 6ve major features of the environment during his firs^ 
three years of life, and seven major features of the environment during 
the age period from three to stv. AU these major phases of the environ- 
ment will be discussed again in such a way as to show the nature of 
the school-agc child's relation to them. These discussions will be 
supplemented by others relaring to new features of the environment 
that enter the life of the school-agc child. The discussions will be 
restricted to children of elementary school age, that is, children benveen 
the ages of six and twelve or thirteen. 

Persons In the Household 

Wthin the partem of culture thai|.'^revails in the United States 
today, the home continues to be the most important educational agenev* 
affecting the child. During the child's preschool career a major function 
of the home was physcal care. Obviously the responsibilic)’ of the home 
for fooi clothing., and shelter continues tJatcinobaut tb* de’pendcn.cy 
period of childhood and youth, but as the child progresses fcom the age 
of five or sur through twelve or more, the amount of rime tfie adults 
need to give to meeting the child’s phv-sical needs in the form of direct 
services to the child diminishes rapidlv as the child becomes capable of 
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looking after himself. The very fact that the child over the age of six 
can dress himself, can take care of his own toilet needs, can feed him- 
self, and can assume responsibility for going in and out of the house, 
depending upon the activities engaged in, weather conditions, mealtimes 
or bedtime, enables him to be fairly independent in these matters and 
allows the parents to devote their rime to other responsibilities. While 
parents’ direct services to meet the child’s physical needs gradually 
approach a very minimum there is a corresponding increase In the 
scope and variety of the parents’ indirect contributions to the child. 
It is therefore difficult to say whether the parents' role increases or 
decreases. The one thing that is certain c that the chin-acter of the 
parents’ role is constantly changing. 

During the age period from sit to twelve or more the quantity 
and quality of the home's contribution to a child’s education depend 
primarily on two things: v:hat the home has to offer and hoiv the 
members of the household deal with the growing child. In the ‘Vhat” 
category the discussion at this point will be limited to the persons in 
the household; other factors will be treated later. Let us focus first on 
the parents themselves. What the parents have to offer depends largely 
on the kind of people they are and on their education. Theoretically 
one might assume that a home in which both parents are college 
graduates would have more to offer than a home in which both 
parents had little formal schooling, but one must not jump to the 
conclusion that all parents who are college graduates have much to 
offer or even much more than parents with little fomul schooling. 
Some of the best home training of children takes pl.ice in homes in 
which parents have had little formal education. One's education is not 
limited to formal schooling, and what a parent has to contribute 
depends very much upon the kind of person he is. Many of the basic 
values of our culture can be conveyed to children indirectly through 
the quality of living in the honjc. Parents who have a high regard for 
honesty, sincerity, truthfulness, courtesy, kindness, and like virtues— 
and practice them in daily living— have much to offer growing children. 
What kind of person an individual b as well as what he knows deter- 
mines whether or not he can do much for children. 

Grandparents, uncles, aunts, and other adults in the household ha\"e 
a relation to children of ihb age period similar to that of parents, 
although there arc some differences. Children can get much delight and 
infonnation from the jums about olden times told by grandparents. 
The very* presence in the household of older persons gives children an 
appreciation for aged persons. Hut «Kscord frequently dc\-clops when 
grandparents attempt to diaate to the parents how they should raise 
their children or insbt on glorifying the "good old days” at the expense 
of the present. If such conditions prevaiL the child b caught in the 
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cross fire and 5s likely to become confused and insecure. The ennron- 
ment of the home is thus less constructive than it could be. 

Other children in the home arc also important faaors in the 
edarative ensnronment of the school-age child. Children, imitators par 
cTcellcnce. are motivated by and strive to do what they see older 
brothers and sisters do. A girl of nine will “powder and primp” because 
she secs her adolescent sister now in high school spend endless hours 
in an effort to make herself more attractive. Similarly, a boy of eight 
or ten srill adopt the slang erpressions or inutate the habits of the 
adolescent brother. 

Younger brothers and shrers also hare a neu' role in the life of the 
school-age child, for the school-aee child is now mature enough to 
take an active part in caring for the younger siblings in the family. 
This increasing assumption of rcsponsibilitx' for the care of the younger 
siblings fretjucntly develops into a teaching role. It is not uncommon 
to see eight-, ten-, or tu-elve-year-olds teaching younger children an 
endless variet}' of things. Occasionally several younger children will 
be gathered into a group and taught games. Playing school and being 
teacher arc other manifestations of the nesv kind of rebtion between 
the school-age child and younger children. 

AH these interpersonal relations between the school-age child and 
other members of the household are affected by the general qualitj* of 
firing in the home. If parents have much to offer their children and 
know enough practical child psychology so that they can deal with 
their children in wholesome, mutually satisfying wa%*s,*the family scene 
b likely to be one of harmony, serenity, and happiness. The wholesome 
influence of the parents will permeate the rebtinns that the child has 
with other adnits and with older and younger children in the house- 
hold. The entire setting will be a wholesome and stimulating one for 
the school-age child. The factors of interpersonal rebtions explain 5n 
part'the sigi^cancc of hov) the members of the household deal with 
the child. 

Sincx the school-age chOd can comprehend practically everything 
that is said in the home and is eager to participate in ever}' conversation, 
*he point of forcing himself into the conversation unless he is 
deliberately ejcCTed by the adults, he is a full-fledged participant in all 
family talk, \Vhat is said at home, how it is said, and how the child b 
dealt with in family dbeusrions are thus part of the child’s education. 

Objects in the Home 

In Copter 2 it was pointed out that by the time a child reaches 
the age of s« he has become acquairaed with pracncallv all the articles 
of ftmuturc and other household equipment and appliances; he has 
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learned the names of a)] these articles; and he has become familiar with 
their major common uses. In fact; the child himself has learned to use, 
properly as W’ell as otherwise, the majority of objects in the household. 
The main tasks remaining for the child from sit to m’elve are (I) 
improving his skill and facility in using the objects in the household, 
(2) learning some of their less common uses, (3) becoming adept in 
figuring out various improvised temporary special uses of different 
things, such as using a card table for sesring, playing checkers, or a 
picnic lunch, (4) increasing his understanding of the proper waj’s in 
which to use household equipment (such as not bouncing on the beds 
or using sterling silver spoons In the sandpile), and (5) learning how 
to care for and to repair articles in the home. 

Aside from the articles of general otilitj' there arc many other 
tilings in the home that the child between sue and csvelvc learns to use. 
Among these arc musical instruments, such as the piano, radio, tele- 
vision, phonograph, and string or wind inseniments. Newspapers, 
magazines, and books now acquire a prominent place in the child's 
home life. As soon as the child has learned to read he can use printed 
matter for entertainment as well as for information. One recognizes 
during this age period a distinct change in the child's rehtion to the 
physical make-up of the home, from “getting acquainted and playing 
with” to more specific uses for a wider range of needs. Tlie trend 
during this transition period is toward more purposeful uses conceived 
by the child himself, thus showing increasingly adult type of relation 
to the physical feamres of the home. Again one recognizes the rate ar 
which the child is becoming inducted into the culture of the group. 

A factor tliat merits special mention in the present discussion is 
the influence the household and the use of its equipment have upon 
building tastes in children. The old proverb that states that many things 
arc caught rather than taught b applicable here. Tlic extent to xvhich 
good principles of interior decoration have been applied in the choice 
of colors for walls and ceiling, in the selection of furniture and drapes, 
in the arrangement of the furniture, and in the use and care of house- 
hold furnishings has much to do in building good tastes, wholesome 
attitudes, and socially .approved habits in children. In short, the phjTical 
attributes of the home continue to be an important part of the child's 
educative environment. 

Play and Playmates' 

Although the school-agc child spends many hours away from 
home, at school and in ouc-of-school activities, play at home and in the 

« Thit section \«-as adapted frtKn Roth Strang, /fn Inrrodueiion to Child 
Stvdj {3d cd.; New York: The .MacmilUn Co, 1WI>. pp. 329-329. ■I9J-499. 
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neighborhood continues to hold a prominent place in his life. The 
parallel play of preschool years has lately disappeared. School-age 
^ildren engage in both individual and group play, and at least nso- 
thirds of their play activities involves more than one person. Some 
activities are done alone, such as shipping rope and going to the motnes, 
but are enjoyed much more if at least one other person is participating. 

Children of six, seven, and eight delight in strenuous ph)’sical 
activity— running, climbing, playing ball, chasing, dancing, skating, 
building play houses large enough to play in. Tlte interest in hide-and- 
seek and tag— two typical games of chase— increases from six to nine, 
when it reaches its height. Eght-ycar-olcfc enjoy climbing into high 
and difficult places. Six- and seven-year-olds especially enjoy skipping, 
running, trotting, and galloping in time to music. Girls in this age 
group engage in jumping rope, playing house, playing school, and 
playing with dolls. Interest in doll play decreases slightly from the 
sixth to eighth year and suddenly declines after the uvelfth year. The 
play activities popular Avith six-, seven-, and eight-year-old boys arc 
playing ball, playing tag, playing hide-and-seek, playing horse, playing 
school, and playing marbles. Playing ball seems to be their favorite 
game, and its popularity' increases with age. The eight-ycar-old delights 
in baseball, soccer, and other organized games and insists that his fellow 
players follow the rules of the game as he interprets them. Young 
boys' interests in sports follow current seasonal interests. They insist 
on having complete football and baseball uniforms and “regulation 
equipment" and spend much time “in season” kicking, running, throw- 
ing, and catching. The sex difference characteristic of this age group 
b in doll play. In our culture only girls play with dolb; also, girls are 
the ones A\'ho jump rope and play such games as “Here we go round 
the mulberry bush." Playii^ horse, playing marbles, and playing train 
seem to be largely boys’ games. 

After the tenth year there seems to be a decrease in the number 
of different play activities reported for school-age children. However, 
individual differences arc great: the number of activities ranges from 
fewer than ten per Aveek /or some children to almost one hundred /or 
others. Imaginative play decreases after the age of ten. Girk leave off 
doll play, although some continue to collect dolls, and boys show a 
decline in inrerest jn “cm» boys” and "space men." However, there b 
no abrupt cessation of any specific play activity, changes in play inter- 
ests arc gradual. There is a growii^ interest in the team, which 
accounts for the increasing popularity, between the ages of nine and 
SLxtecn, of ball games, which boys enjoy both as participants and 
^ectators. Boys and girls seem to differ more widely in play interests 
benveen nine and ru'clve than at any ocher period. Boys tend to engage 
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in vigorous play stunts, timed races, and other activities involving 
competition, dexterity, and skill. Th^' will practice long hours in order 
to acquire desired proficiency. Preadolcscenc girls enjoy folk dancing 
and a realistic type of dramatization. Hiey frequently like cooking and 
sewing. Boys and girls like “table games” and enjoy playing together, 
especially when there are no boys to play with the boy and no girls 
to play with the girl. 

Play interests, vary to some extent, with the surrounding culture. 
Some of the play activities popular in tenement districts, such as bon- 
fires, craps, marbles (for keeps), hopscotch, and leaping over milk cans, 
are not likely to be present in a general list. The play activities of 
children XTiry with such factors as ph\‘sical maturitj', personality, the 
stimulation of other children, amount of practice, success or failure in 
performance, environmental opportunities to learn and engage in an 
activity, current fads, and customs. 

The essential points to be gleaned from this review of children's 
play interests pertain to the educational implications inherent in play 
activities. In the first place, the several kinds of play make various and 
numerous contributions to the child’s individual development. Note, 
for example, the kinds of skills developed through such activities a.s 
roller skating, skipping rope, follow-che-ieader, cutting paper figures 
with scissors, sewing, and coasting on a sled. Compare these skills with 
the multiple learnings inherent in such activities as playing school, 
house, or store, building or repairing something, going to the movies, 
reading, and listening to the record player. 

The second important educational implication grows out of chil- 
dren’s associations vvith other children. Eleven-year-olds value play 
with their peers above all other fonns of recreation. No other form of 
recreation consumes so much of their out-of-school time.* Playmates 
probably have an increasingly important role as children grow older 
and as they learn more and more from other children. During the 
school-age period the learning that comes through play and association 
vv'ith other children is as broad as the whole field of a child’s education. 
Skills of many kinds, mental stimulation and motivation, new kinds of 
information, social skills, attitudes, ideals, and appreciations— all these 
are by-products of play and other contacts with children. 


o? FamUy 

As soon as children arc old enough to assist in the activities of 
home life, their participation assumes a sort of dual purpose. They are 

»E. \'olberdin{;, "Out-of-Sehool Bdiavkir of EJeven-Year-Oldt,” Elenievisrj 
School Jotirnil, 48 (April, IMS), 4)2-441. 
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learning what the activities of family living are and how these actititles 
are carried on; they are also learning the nature of family life so that 
when they arc old enough to establish homes of their own, they will 
be capable of maintaining and operating one. Both phases are e^cntial 
features of the child’s induction into the culture and an essential part 
of the child's education. 

About a hundred years ago, that is, before industrialization had 
developed to a high plane in the United States, the home was laigcly 
a self-sustaininff unit in that most of the articles needed by the family 
were made by the members of the family or by artisans who lived in 
the same buildings that housed their shops. In those daj’S children had 
the opportunity of learning at home many things besides the routines 
of the household. Wool was handled by the family from the raising of 
the sheep to the shearing, washing, carding, spinning, weaving, and 
sewing of garments. Animals were slaughtered and the meat was cut 
and presers-ed. Shoes were made and repaired in the home, and so on 
through a long list of anlclcs and processes. Nearly all the activities of 
making a living as well as of living were carried on in the home. 
Children thus had a chance ro leant many useful occupations by assist- 
ing in the various activities performed by members of the family. 

Industrialization gradually changed this whole picture so that at 
present only a few of the things consumed by the family are actually 
made by the family. City children of today have practically no oppor- 
tunity to acquire vocational skilk at home. The rural child is not quite 
so unfortunate in that he can asast with the chores and the work in the 
fields and thus leam much about fanning. This changed situation, 
which decreased children’s educational opportunities at home, created 
new instructional problems for schools. The need for children’s partici- 
pation in home activities and the relation of the school to this need are 
facets of the same problem that has been the concern of forward- 
looking educators for some time.* Even in the machine aqe the home 
provides many character-building experiences. Social organizations 
outside the home are not satisfactory substitutes for certain tvpes of 
experiences. The home budget, for example, b still the concern of the 
family. The expenses of the child constitute a small unit in the family 
budget. While the school may teach the child how to handle money 
and even how to organize hb own budget, the home still controk to 
actual expenditures. It b difficult, however, for the child to leam to 
respect hb budget and to live within his budget when ovcrindulgcnt 
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members of his family tempt him to ignore his spending plan by doling 
our to him money for extras. Again, while the school may stress the 
desirability of regular habits generally, the home still controls, for 
example, the child’s hours of sleep, his mealtintes, and his time of arriv- 
ing at school. 

Home duties In which the child may participate also still exist in 
the modem home. True, they arc not the dutic.s of the .agrarian farm- 
stead. There are no chickens to tend nor bread to bake in the urban 
bungalow, no fires to build in the metropolitan apartment; nevertheless, 
homes of the machine age maintain a life that needs organization of 
some kind. Organization means routine, and the child should have an 
opportunity to share in maintaining that routine. While it is no longer 
nccessarj’ for the child to participate in the tasks of the home in order 
to help make the living, by assuming his share of the routine of the 
home he learns responsibility, persistence, perseverance, self-control, 
and honesty, qualities that arc oecessarx' to ensure the preservation of 
the larger social unit. To quote (torn Character Education-. 

The school again enters the picture here, for on some organization must 
devolve the rcsponsibilitj' for teaching the home-maker that these social 
reasons for the child's participation in home life are even more urgent tlian 
were the economic reasons of the cabin of pioneer days, end that the busi- 
ness of developing a uorth-while life for a child should exercise as great a 
pressure on home processes as did the exigencies incident to the milking of 
cows and the gathering of eggs in the vanished domestic scene. 

The school may have co call the attention of liome-makers to the 
character-building possibilities inherent in those activities which are still a 
part of home life, and to teach them to reorganize these activities in such a 
way that children may participate in them and gain character-building 
experiences from them.* 

An excellent insight into children’s panicipation in home activities 
may be gained from a study of 197 girb and 173 bop made by buecke.* 
The children included in the study were about equally distributed 
among the four age groups of nine, ten, eleven, and nvelve years. 
Table 1 gives the details of the participation of nine- and twelve-year- 
old girls in three ma)or cat^orjes. After making a variety of compari- 
sons of the data, Luecke summarized her findings as follows; 

‘ From Character Education, Tenth Yearbook (Washingron. American As^o- 
ciarion of School Administrators. National Education Association of the United 
States, I9J2), p. 322. Reprinted by permission 

» Cditha Luecke, Factors Related to O'ddren't Participation w Certain Types 
tf Home elcthity. Contributions to Education. No. 839 (New York: Bureau of 
fublications. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941). 
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Table I 

Home Actinties of Girls Arranged in Order of Performance 


N'me Per Twelve 

fesT! Cent Yeart 


1. Put away toj'st 

2. Put away garment t 

J. Hang towel after use t 

4. Put away shoes t 

5. Get things ready t 

6. Put away boo^ t 

7. Hang up clothes t 

8. Ger cloches ready | 

9. Put up soiled clothes t 

10. Keep the place ncatt 

11 . Straighten drawers t 

12. Polish shoes t 

13. Make up bed t 

14. Qesa the comb t 

15. Straighten roorat 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

25. 

24. 

25. 


Put away toys t 
Put away shoes t 
Get clothes ready t 
9S Get things ready t 
91 Keep place neat t 
90 Put away books t 
90 Put up soiled clothes t 
89 Hang up clothes t 
8) Hang up towel t 
85 Poli^ shoes t 
85 Straighten drawers t 
76 Put away garment t 
75 Make up bed t 
68 Care for wash cloth 
61 Wash socks 
Qean comb t 
Straighten room t 
Wash bathtub 
Wash clothes 
Iron clothes 
Sew on bunons 
Mend socks 
Clean out spots 
Sew up tear 


95 

95 

W 


Per 

Cent 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

97 

97 

97 

97 

97 

97 

94 

94 

91 

89 

88 

88 

85 

85 

85 

74 

71 

69 

66 


B. nOCSEKEEPINC 


1. Straighten desk t 96 I*ut away dishes t 

2. Clean what she spills t 90 Set the ubie t ^ 

5. Set table t 88 Dn- dishes t ^ 

4. Dt>- dishes t 85 Gear table t 9^ 

5. T*ut away dishes t 80 Qean what she spills f 89 

6. ash dishes t 85 Dust furniture 4 89 

7. Ssveep porchf 80 Straighten desk t 89 

8. Sweep walk t 83 Sweep the porch + 8^ 

9. Dust furniture t 76 Emptj’ w astebasket 4 85 
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Table 1 (eont'd) 

Nine Per Twelve Per 

years Cent Years Cent 


B. HOUSEKEEPING (COnsd) 


10. Wait on table f 71 

11. Empty 'wastebasket j 68 

12. Clean the table f 68 

IJ. Sweep the roomf 68 


14. 
IJ. 
16. 
17 . 

15. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 


Tndy living room 83 

Sweep the room 83 

Wait on table f 80 

Qean wash basin 83 

Wash the dishes t 77 

Clean basket 77 

Mop floor (dust) 69 

Sweep walk f 69 

Dust woodwork 69 

\k'ash the porch 69 

Wash floor 66 

Wash windows 63 

Oean dish closet 60 


c. 

MEAL PREPARATION 


1. Go for groceries t 

85 Go for groceries f 

100 

2. Make a sandwich f 

83 Make lemonade t 

94 

3. Wash vegetables t 

78 Make cocoa t 

94 

4. Make toast f 

76 Make a sandwich f 

91 

5. Make lemonade f 

71 Help get a meal 

91 

6. Put away groceries f 

68 Make toast f 

91 

7. Make cocoa f 

61 Make candy 

88 

8. 

Wash vegetables f 

86 

9. 

Fry potatoes 

83 

10. 

Cook eggs 

80 

II. 

Put away groceries f 

77 

12. 

Cook bacon 

77 

13. 

Toast marshmallows f 

74 

14. 

Peel potatoes 

71 

15. 

Bake cookies 

71 

16. 

Get her own lunch 

71 

17. 

Get a meal for family 

66 

18. 

Bake apples 

66 

19. 

Bake hotcakes 

63 

20. 

Make popcorn balls 

63 

21. 

IkiWe gingeibread 


22. 

Roast nuts 

60 

23. 

Get her own supper 

60 
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Although none of the acdvities for any of the age groups of cither sex 
is significantly different in the matter of p^ormance. preference, or dislike 
from the average for total population, some differences are indicated for 
particular age groups. 

Girls engage in most of the activities concerned with the simple care of 
their personal belongings, their room, and their clothes at nine years. At 
ten and eleven they take some respondbillty foe special care of their clothes, 
such as washing and ironing; and at twelve they mend. 

At nine and ten years girls engage in simple routine housekeeping 
activiries. 

At eleven and twelve they include occasional cleaning, which requires 
more skill, judgment, and persistence. 

At nine vears girls prepare sandwiches and drinks. At ten and eleven 
years, thej' cook bacon and eggs and help with meals. At twelve they 
engage in the preparation of all the foods mentioned and prepare meals for 
the family, 

At each of the four age levels boys engage in most of the activities 
concerned with the simple care of their belongings, their clothes, and their 
rooms. They do not engage, to any considerable extent, in washing, ironing, 
and mending. 

At nine boys engage in a few simple routine activities, sweeping, drying 
dishes, and taking out garbage and waste paper. At ten, eln-en, and twelve 
they straighten their rooms and dressers, and wait on table. TTiey do not 
engage appreciably in cleaning Wfhich requires much skill, judgment, and 
penisTcnce. 

■ At nine bop as well as gfrls prepare sandwiches, go for groceries, and 
wash vegetables or fruit- At ten and thereafter, they cook bacon and eggs 
and help with a meal, but they do not engage to any considerable extent in 
the preparation of other foods or of meab for themselves or for the family-* 

Tlie facts which have been presented briefly give a generalbed 
pitturc of the school-agc child's participation in the activities of family 
living. Obviously such panidjution varies from home to home, but for 
all children there arc opportunities to Icam wonh-while skills, especially 
if parents arc aware of their own opportunities and responsibilities. 
The resulting contributions to childrm’s education can be many and 
valuable. 


P/Vr™ 8J5 Uu.™ of 

prJS I.)" pp. «• R'- 
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The Broader Environment 

It would be difficult to make a complete inventory of the elements 
of the broader environment affecting children beween the ages of sLt 
and t\t’elve. Anyone who desires to do so can make a partial inventory 
by noting the school-age cltildren whom he secs in the course of a fe^v 
da)’s or a week. One or nvo school-agc children, either on their own 
or in the company of their parents or some other older person, are to 
be found in almost any situation; hence it is logical to conclude that 
at least all the commoner experiences in the wider environment of the 
community are available to them. 

In addition to children’s general accessibility to these common 
elements in community life, there arc special phases of the laiger en- 
vironment that ought not to be overlooked. Children in this age group 
arc now mature enough so that there are many activities in which they 
can join tlicirparents-going on picnics, going on hikes or bicycle rides, 
going fishing, riding in automobiles, and making visits to friends and 
relitives in neighboring towns.^ Travel, whether by bus. automobile, 
train, plane, or boat, personalizes places and events for children. Fur- 
thermore, the migration of people has given many adults as well as their 
children new horizons, intellectual and geographical, which arc likely 
to expand rather than shrink. Travel enriches the child’s environment 
in many ways. Encountering new and unknown persons at almost every 
turn, he becomes aware of the fact that people are different and that 
tiiey engage in varied occupations. Then, too, the child gradually gains 
skill and confidence in meeting strangers and in talking to strangers 
about himself. Traveling means eating meals in hotels, restaurants, 
trains, and planes, and the child has the chance to acquire the etiquette 
of eating in public places.* 

The school-age child’s broader environment also includes visits to 
the theater, the circus, and other public gatherings where learning 
appropriate conduct in large audiences is part of the total experience. 
Some parents, wishing to supplement this tj-pc of learning, enroll their 
children in private dancing classes or arrange for private music lessons. 

Special mention should also be made of the w’holc field of science 
and nature. Children in this age group are ver)’ curious about all natural 
phenomena and have hundreds of questions to ask about sun, moon, 
stars, wind, rain, snow, animals, plants, metals, chemical changes, and 

’ Harold H. Anderson, CbiUrm in tbe Famdj (New York: Appicton-Ccn- 
tur>’-Crofts, Inc, 1937), Chap. 1. 

* Frances B. Strain, Your CbUd, Hit Family end Friends (New York: Apple- 
ton-Cenniry-Crofts, Inc., 1W3). Chap. 10. 
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the composition of the earth. Even though some of the question, sach 
as -why a dos is a dog, may seem absurd to the adult, the qu^ons arc 
asked’in all sinceritj' and reflect the type and amount of thinking the 
child is doing about the natural environment and his earnest desire to 
achieve an understandinsr of nature. By the time children reach the age 
of twelve they have usually become quite well informed about the 
commoner features of thrir everyday natural environment. 


The Church and Religious Education 

In the United States there are approximately 284,592 churches and 
181,125 ministers of all denominations. There are at least 250,877 
Sunday or Sabbath schools in all religious bodies, with 5,000,000 teach- 
ers and officers, and a total enrollment of 50,685,149 persons. In 195J 
there were 11,558 denominational church-supported elemcntarj' schools 
with an enrollment of about 5,000,000 children.* Innumerable colleges, 
univenities, and secondary' schools offer courses in religion. These 
agencies, together with the homes, are the chief sources of religious 
instruction of our children and youth. Just how extensive and effective 
home training in religion is today is not known. According to Use 
Forest, 


The religious attitudes, beliefs, and pnedees of parents mifuenee 
children pon'etfuUy. In families to which religious afRlution is with a dog- 
matic or orthodox group, the religious ideas of the group are instilled in 
children from babj hood Case histories and, indeed, ordinan* observation 
show that the effect of this early indoctiiiutioa upon character is very 
deep. When such training b given as a part of a wholesome family experi- 
ence, v^hen parents esctnplify in theb own lives the highest principles 
which their children axe being caught, when care b taken to build faith and 
confidence rather than fear and anxiety in connection with religious belief, 
the effect upon the total personality b in the direction of giving meaning 
and purpose to life and subUin* in character and outlook. 5Mien feelings 
of guilt and terror of supematuial retribution are the outcomes, as b some- 
times the case, integrin* of personalitv' may be threatened. 

There b a fably large segment of the population, drawn both from 
members of orthodox groups and religions Lberals. in which parents want 
their children to have religious education and vet do not themselves prac- 
tice their nominal religion. The cfdidren are' sent to Sunday school or 
other religious instruction, where fcequentlv they are exhorted to brmz 
their pjrmt to church serrices. It b difficiilt to see how thb procedure 


V Ammean Ctiircte*, Twenty-fim .Annual Issue (1952 ed; Sew 

t^mnem ot Publication and Desmbution, National Council of 
the Churches of Christ » the USA, 19SJJ 
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can create anything but oncerrainty and confusion in the minds of children 
about the meaning of religion, an uncertainty and a confusion which easily 
spread to other areas of parent-child reladonship. 

Still another tj’pical attitude, affeedng a substantial segment of the 
total population, is represented by those families in which all religious 
training is held to be an anathema. Some of these people think sincerely 
that religious education results in nothing besides fear, superstition, and 
guilt feelings. Others among them believe, with equal sincerio', that children 
should be left free from indoctrination and encouraged to formulate their 
owTi religious beliefs as adolescents or young adults. 

Perhaps smaller than it appears, since, among the children attending 
liberal Sunday schools, there are many whose parents do not feel obliged 
themselves to attend church sersices, is the group in which adults attend 
religious services and children receive q.*sreniadc religious instruction, but 
of a liberal sort with a minimum emphasis upon the supernatural. Most 
people in this group have read and thought a good deal, attended discussions 
and forums, and tried earnestly to develop a religious belief consistent with 
present-day scientific emphasis. A study of the ararudes of children reared 
with this religious background would probably show a lower incidence of 
religious prejudice among them than among certain other groups, and 
perhaps, a lack of claries' as to what major creed, if any', resembles the 
teaching which they iiave recrived.'* 

By way of summary, (1) the majority of children are receiving 
verj' little if any systematic religious instruction in the home; (2) many 
families are concerned about their children’s religious training bur dele- 
gate that responsibility to the church and Sunday school; (3) some 
families prefer to leave religious training to the rime when the child 
makes his own choices; (4) probably an incrc.ising number of families 
are engaged in some form of s^tematic religious education stemming 
from their affiliation with some church; and (5) religious education 
continues to be an important part of the child’s education. 

After review'ing and interpreting many rese.irch studies, Hurlocfc 
gave a description of the stages of religious development in children. 
Tlie brief account that follows is sunuiiarized from Hurlock’s work.” 
Like other phases of development, interest in religion follows a pattern 
that is more or less the same for all children. Tlie preschool child is 
curious about the universe as well as about the everyday things in his 
immediate environment. Between the ages of three and four many of 
the chilct's questions relate to religion. Mysteries centered around binb, 

>®Bv permL'ision from Child Devetopmem, by Use Forest. Copyright, 1954. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. pn. 167-168. 

*• Elizabeth Hurlock, Child Dtttlopmnt (2d ed.; New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1950). pp. 473-485. 
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death, and the physical elements in the environment are explained to 
the child in religious terms, and these ansu-ers satisfy him temporary 
because at this age he accepts almost any answers given to him. The 
religion of the young child is reaVisric in that he thinks of God. angels, 
the'des-il, heaven, and hell in terms of the pictures he has seen of them. 
Tlie child interprets religion as aimnate because be tends to regard 
everj’thing in his environment as animate. God, to him, is a man, and 
he endows the sun, moon, stars, and the elements with the same qualities 
of life that human beings has'e. By the age of six or seven, he reserves 
his animistic beliefs for objects that move. The young child is reverent 
in his attitude toward religion. For him, religion is egocentric and 
self-seeking in that prayers and worship mean the attainment of some 
desire. Religion at this age is formal. 

During most of the elementary' school age period the religious 
altitude of the child is in many respects similar to that of the younger 
child. Some children during this age period become confused about the 
denominational differences, and many cWldren become critical of the 
religious concepts they learned earlier. Religious scrs’iccs in Sunday 
school or church may appeal because of their colorful pageantry, 
the singing, and the ritual. Religion is still basically egocentric. Prayer 
is regarded primarily as a means to an end. Little sentiment or emo- 
rionalitj’ accompanies religlotK practices because religion is lately an 
impersonal experience. Bible stories have marked appeal. 

At the beginning of adolescence there is generally a carrj’-ovcr of 
the religious attitudes that characterized late childhood. Adolescents 
usually continue to carry out religious activities learned in childhood, 
such as prayers and church attendance, at the same time discarding 
many beliefs also acquired in childhood. A large proportion of ado- 
lescents panicipatc in the activities of religious organizations. But in the 
course of adolescence, religious attitudes change. Hurlock characterized 
the adolescent’s changing attitudes toward religion as follows; (1 ) there 
is a decline in Sunday school ancndancc beginning at the age of four- 
teen or fifteen; (2) there fe a decline in interest in church and religious 
actirities; (3) there is a change in religious^/nitude, which may take 
the form of heightened interest or of a skeptical, critical interest; and 
(4) there is a change in reli^ous concepts. The three outstanding 
elements of religious awakening among adolescents were found to be 
(1) insight, involving a rational comprehension of the importance of 
religion; (2) moral development, involving perception of right and 
wrong; and (3) emotional re^onse. The intellecmial element dominates 
m religious experiences of lare adolescence just as the emotional element 
dominated in early adolescence. It is common for an adolescent to 
experience a period of agnosticism, in which he has no religious faith. 
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daring the interval benveen the awrakening of religious doubt and the 
readjustment to a religion that is satisfactory to him. 

The Motion Picture 

In discussing children’s use of leisure time, Brostm classified youch- 
scn’ing agencies into two categories, the noncommercial and the com- 
mercial.” In the first group he listed children’s libraries, museums, 
playgrounds and recreation centers, settlement houses, and youth or- 
ganizations. In the commercial category he mentioned such agencies as 
motion pictures, radios, camps, and children’s theaters. In making a list 
today, he would no doubt classify comic books and TV'’ also as com- 
mercial agencies that arc practically universal nnd that have had a lasting 
influence upon the lives of the children. TTie first to be treated is the 
motion picture. 

The first showing of what we now know as the motion picture 
took place in 1906. Since then, the motion-picture industry has devel- 
oped so rapidly that every town, citj% and highway has one or more 
motion-picture theaten. In less than fifty years we have come from the 
flickers to sound, colored, and even three-dimensional films, and just 
recently to Cycloratna, Cinemascope, and Cinerama. Attendance at 
movies by young and old alike has increased to an estimated weekly 
attendance of fifty million. In 1957 it was estimated that ten million 
children svent to the movies every Saturday afternoon! ” 

A recent study, which did not include TV', revealed that, next to 
play with other children, the most popular recreation of the eleven- 
year-olds was attending tlic motion-picture theater. Some children went 
as often as llirce or four times a week, but the average for the group 
was somcu'hat over one moWe a weefc.’^ One author, whose extensh’c 
studies of children’s interests included movies and TV^ concluded that, 
even though movie attendance has dropped noticeably since television 
became available, motion pictures still have a strong appeal for boys 
and girls.” 

The most extensive body of data validating the view that films 
have specific effects on attitudes and behavior is that obtained in a 
scries of studies conducted fay a number of sociologists and psycholo- 
gists under the sponsorship of the Motion Picture Research Council 

>5 Francis J. Brown. The Soeiologj of CbUdhood (New York: Prcnrice-IIall, 
IrtC, 1959). Chaps. 16-20. 

•’ Paol Tt’iny and Harry Bricker, Your CbUd and Radio, TV, Comics, Movies 
(Chicago: Science Research Assoebtes, 19SJ), p.4. 

V’olLcrding. op. eh., 437-4J8. 

’•Paul Witt}-, "Oiil^en's Interest in Oomics, Radio, Motion Pictures, and 
TV,” Educational Advanistration and Sapervishn, J8 (March, I9J2), IJS-HT. 
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and financed by the Payne Fund." The results of tiiese studies, known 
as the Pajme Fund Studies, were published in a series of monographs 
in 193J. The general conclusion of these studies was that motion 
pictures have definite and measurable effects on attitudes and behavior, 
particularly In the case of children and adolescents, and that these 
effects are on the whole bad. For example, when attitudes toward war, 
totvard Negroes, and toward Orientals were measured before and after 
a series of films dealing with these subjects were shoxtit, the results 
indicated that in the case of the rfiiJdren rested there were measurable 
changes in their attitudes in the direction indicated by the film. In the 
case of one group, these effects persisted in a significant amount for a 
period of five months. 

A more recent but less comprehensive study of the effects on 
children of a single motion picture, in which a somewhat different 
method was utilized, is that by Wiese and Cole.” Instead of attitude 
scales, this study made use of the frce-association technique, in which 
approximately three thousand children wrote answers to questions 
regarding the ideological points in the film before and after being 
exposed to it. The results of this investigation arc in agreement with 
those of the Payne Studies. 

As might be expected, motion piaures provide a high degree of 
emotional stimulation for children." Scenes of danger, conflict, and 
tragedy produce the greatest effca upon those from six to twelve years 
of age. The love themes, including romantic and erotic scenes, produce 
the highest emotional stimulation among those from twelve to eighteen 
years of age- The degree of fright among all children is quite large. 

In the absence of recent research on the effect of radio, mones, 
and comics on children’s fears, a group of psj'chiatrists and psj’cholo- 
gists were asked to give their opinion.” All agreed on one point: they 
do not in themselves create fears, but for certain children and under 
certain conditions, they do stimulate anxieties lying beneath the surface 
ready to be atvakened. Media t^ry too, the specialists thought, svith the 
movies vcr\' likely having the greatest and most lasting impact. 

Because of the high emotional pitch produced in children by the 
exciting dramas in motion pictures and because most children attend 


>« F«nU!n Fearing “Influence of the Movie* on Amrodes and Behavior.” Tbe 
IW) 7^-79 of Folsncal nd SofijJ Science, 254 (November. 

. . *"‘1 Stewan C. Cole. “A Snidv of ChOdren’s Attitudes 

UI-I7I * ” * Commercial Picnire." /oi/rnji of Psychology, 21 (IW). 

V *1’' Stodtes Henry J. Forman. Oirr Movie-wjde 

Viv ■'*««"“>» Co. 1W51-. W W Charters, Morion 
..-nu ^ ^ Macimllan Co. I9J5). 

l«8). 4^45-* *^*‘*”’ Comics," Child Study, 25 (Spring. 
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the theater at night, it is not surprising that the researches produced 
considerable evidence showing the unwholesome effect of pictures 
upon cliildrcn's sleep. The facts fn>m the Payne Fund Studies indicate 
that parents who allow their children to go to the theater should do 
so with the knowledge that the experience is about as disturbing to 
sleep patterns as sitting up till midnight or as drinking two cups of 
coffee or some other beverage that is highly stimulating. 'TTic subsequent 
detrimental effect upon children’s health is self-evident. 

One implication from the result of alJ research and expert opinion 
is that children’s viewing of movies should be confined to pictures that 
are suitable. Some people are disturbed over the deplorable movie 
entertainment that children are seeing on television and in theaters.” 
It is feared that the acute shortage of appropriate films will persist 
because films for children are not profitable. Tlie Children’s Film 
Library’ of the Motion Picture Association maintains a limited collec- 
tion of suitable entertainment films that theater managers may obtain 
at low rental. However, CF.L. takes the position that, in general, it is 
better for older children to see adult films of “family” variety rather 
than films made only for children and that youngsters under eight 
should not go to the movies either alone or with parents, but that 
special entertainment films be produced for the three- to eight-year- 
olds. A few good ones are available in this country,*' 

In summary, one should lie aware that children undoubtedly Icam 
many wholesome and useful as well as many unwholesome things from 
motion pictures; that the motion picture is an unusually potent educa- 
tional tool; that schools could well afford to make more use of good 
educational films; and that the motion-picture theater is a major factor 
in the educative enrironment of the schooi-age child. 


The Radio 

Although radio and tcletdsion arc articles of household equipment 
and might have been discussed under that heading, they have been 
reserved for special treatment because of their powerful and unique 
influence on growing children. Marconi transmitted the first electrical 
signals in 1895. In 1920 station TV\VJ of Detroit broadcasted tiie first 
dally programs, and In ‘November of that year KDKA of Pittsburgh 
made the first significant broadcast, the returns of the Harding-Cox 
presidential election. The first sponsored programs were put on the 
air in 1923. By August, 1953, more riian 2,451 AM (amplitude modula- 
tion) stations were in operation and radio receiving sets numbering 

*““Voor Children's .Movies,’’ Sttorday Keviea, 58 (November IJ, I9J4), 28. 

« Ibid. 
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more thin 114,000,000 were to be hand in more than 95 per cent of 
the homes. According to the radio research findings reported in the 
1950 yearbook of the Institute for Education by Radio, people in small- 
town and rural homes listened to radio about 9 per cent more than 
people in metropolitan areas; lower-income groups about 13 per cent 
more than upper-income groups; large families (five members and 
over) about S3 per cent more than small families (one and nvo mem- 
bers); people with only a grammar or high school education listened 
20 per cent more than those in homes in which one or more members 
had a college education.” 

Prior to the introduction of television, elementary' school children 
listened to radio programs during out-of-school hours from 14 to 21 
hours per week. In 1952 tclevieiving tended to replace radio listening. 
Children watched TV 3.3 hours daily', or approximately 23 hours a 
week, while their radio listening was reduced to 1.76 hours daily, or 
approximately 12 hours per week. Young children showed a stronger 
preference for TV than for radio. Over 90 per cent of first- and 
second-grade children stated that they preferred TV to the radio, 
compared with 50 per cent of the seventh- and eighth-grade pupils.*’ 
Factors that seem to affect the amount of radio listening done by 
children are (1) the amount of listening done by the adults in the 
home, (2) the number of radic* tn the home, (3) the children’s oppor- 
tunities for other worth-while activities, and (4) parental attitudes 
tosvard children’s listening. 

Some listening to radio programs is done by preschool children, 
but active and regular listening usually begins during the age period 
from seven to nine. The types of programs preferred by elementary 
school ctuldren are reflected in the data reported by Levenson.” From 
the studies reviewed he concluded that children preferred funny and 
exciting programs whether they were written for children or adults; 
that children showed a definite preference for cowboy, old-time, band, 
fast, and national folk music to clastical, vocal, slow, and romantic 
music; and that mystery and horror stories were conspicuouslv absent 
among the programs consistently popular xrith children of all ages. It 
xvas also noted that all children preferred child adventure scries. Al- 
though some of these scries dealt with the detection of crime and 
apprehension of criminals, the qualities common to all these programs 
were action and suspense. The presence of child characters in the story 
also appealed to many of the children. 


!! Uni\ tnity, Coltunbos. OWo. J950, pp 390-39). 

” 'Vyty. op. ni, IJ8-IJ9. 

«‘U-aium B Ut«^„ Edward &a^heff. Trari-mg ifrroHgb /hJiff afjJ 
Tflnmof, (Sew \ ork Rmehan & C«anpan>. Inc . 19SJ). pp. 42)^2& 
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Some years ago the Columbia Broadcasting System Introduced its 
Saturday morning half-hour of “I-et’s Pfctcnd” in which folk and fair}’ 
talcs arc dramatized by talented yotingstcrs, professionally trained. 
Throughout the years this prt^ram has remained a classic favorite with 
many childrcn-and their parents, too. Another cxccllcnr program is 
“Carnival of Books.” 

Since the ''thriller” types of program arc preferred by many in 
this age group, the radio listening of children has much the same efFect 
upon them as motion plcttires have. TTse ovcrdnmatic, the fantastic, 
the high suspense, the daring, the fighting, the tragedy, and the high 
emotional content of the programs leave their impact, particularly upon 
children who listen In the evening before bedtime-and most of chil- 
dren’s listening is done after school and during evening hours. 

As with the morion pictures, the educational cfTcct of the radio is 
both good and bad. No doubt children’s lives arc enriched in many 
ways by their radio listening, but the nature and content of present 
radio prograoM to which they listen leave much to he desired. 


Television 


In May of 1928, WGY, General Electric Radio in Schenectady, 
New York, became the pioneer United States teleWsion station with a 
regular schedule-three afternoons a week. Tltrec months later WGY 
televised the governor of New York. Alfred E. Smith, making his 
acceptance speech at the inaugural ceremony in Albany, the first remote 
pickup.” By August, 1952, HO television stations were operating or 
had construction permits, and more than Id million sets had been 
installed in the homes of the United States.” Two years later 224 T\'^ 
stations were on the air and 284 permits had been issued. Some 25 
million sets were svithin reach of more than 80 million persons.*' 

As soon as television became relatively ine.xpensivc, educationists, 
psychologists, sociologists, and parents became very much concerned 
about the effect on the lives of the American people, particularly on 
the children. It was not until 1948. however, that any serious studies 
were undertaken and not until after 1950 that a sufficient number had 
been made under sufficiently controlled conditions for any tentative 
conclusions to be drami. 

Over a period of four years extensive investigations of children’s 
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interest in telex-ision were made in one city. In April and May of 1950 
statements « crc obtained from 2,100 eiewentnry pupils. At that time, 
43 per cent of the pupils had T\' sets in their homes. For pupils who 
had T\' sets, the average time given to telcvicsnng was 21 hours per 
week. Pupils without 'TA'’ sets devoted an average of lO.S hours per 
week. Almost all said that they spent less time listening to radio and 
that they went to the movies less often since they began viewing tele- 
vision. A repetition of the inquit)’ in April and May of 1931, when 68 
per cent of the homes owned XV sets, revealed that the children spent 
slight!)- Jess time, 19 hours per week, before the screen. \\Ticn the 
third study ".-as made in 1952, 88 per cent of the homes represented 
had T\' sets, and the average amount of viewing time had advanced 
more than three hours. In May, 1953, the per cent of pupils having sets 
at home was 92. and the amount of viewing time was 23 hours per 
week,*' Apparently the supposition that “the new would wear off” did 
not hold. 

Other studies have shown slightly more or less amounts of time 
spent by children before television sets. One investigator, taking a pessi- 
mistic \-iew’ of the situation, said, “The average ten- and nvclvc-year- 
old spends 3.7 hours ever)* school day before the screen. Over a week 
he is apt to spend 30 hours— S more than he spends in school.”** In all 
but one of the $ur\'eys so far made it has been found that children’s 
viewing decreases as they grow older. In Chicago, to rite a tj*pical 
study, it «-3s found that nine-year-olds were watching for 23.5 hours 
a week but eighteen-)-ear-olds for only 13.75 hours.** There seems to 
be no doubt that at present T\' b the leisure acti%-itj* that has the 
strongest appeal for boys and girls— a rime-consuming interest unsur- 
passed by any other.** 

Recogniring that icicvbion b a vital pin of the child’s environ- 
ment, v. e need to know what kinds of programs are absorbing so much 
of the time of adults and children. One of the most widely quoted 
surs-ej-s required research workers to observe and record T\^ programs 
presented in ^ew ^ ork Gtv’s seven stations during one week in Jano- 
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arj', 1951. Of the 5(54 hours the TV^ stations were on the air, .about 
one-half of the time M’as spent on dninia (crime, westerns, romance, 
and comedy), sports, variety, and vaudeville shosvs. Not counrintj neu-s 
and homemaking programs, only 3 per cent of the time was used for 



informational programs and 3 per cent for discussions and religious 
programs. Commercial advertising took up 10 per cent of the time. 
Children’s programs filled 70 hours, about 12 per cent of the total rime; 
however, only three hours of the 70 could be labeled “informational 
and instructive."** 

A year later a second check showed no major changes. In Los 
Angeles, u'hcre a third study tvas made, the results were not signifi- 
cantly different from those of the New York surveys. The most 
important generalization that can be made from these detailed investi- 
gations is that the time given to programs that, even broadly inter- 
preted, could be called educational is relatively small and is not 
increasing.’* 

Since 1950 the programs liked best by children have changed in 
tj'pe and in quality. In 1950 cowboy programs, such as “Hopalong 
Oissidy,” u'cre popular. Puppet shou'S were also verj' popular. For 
example. “Howdy Doody" at first attracted a large and appreciative 
audience. Alikon Gcrlc was also a great favorite in 1950. In 1952, ele- 
mentary school children gave "I Love Lucy" first place; “Roy Rogers" 

*’Paul W’lrt}’ and Harry Bricfcer, Yotir Child and Radio, TV, Cowics, and 
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and “My Friend Irma" were also rated high, and such new favorites 
as “Red* Buttons” and “Dragnet” were near the top of the list m 19f J. 
Programs highly disfavored at that lime were “I iowdy Doody,” Milton 
Berle, news programs, and wrestling** The older children suggested 
that there he more musical programs and more new movies. Tlie 
youncer children wanted more programs devoted to comedy, cartoons, 
and science. They also asked for a wide variety of educational pro- 
grams including dramatization of favorite Imoks. more children’s plaj's, 
and a larger number of programs dealing with hobbies and crafts. 

Concerning the effect that seeing television has on the child, we 
have much opinion but little conclusive evidence. Tlicrc seem to be 
no significant differences between the school achievement of those who 
have sets in their homes and those who do not. Nor do children whose 
viewing is controlled by their parents— as to both time and tj'pe of 
program-do any better scholastically than children who arc left 
entirely free to watch when and what they wish. However, the Inves- 
tigators noted that excessive viewing, low IQ. pof’t worjc in school, 
and little parental control were apt to be found in the same child.” 
Seventj* per cent of the children in Watty’s studies suted that did 
not help them in their school work, w hile 30 per cent thought that 
It did. 

\Vh3t do parents and teachers think about children and TV? They 
have mixed feelings and attitudes. At fim manv in both groups pro- 
tested that children read less, played less outside; that programs were 
too xiolent, sensational, and stimulating. Teachers spoke of the low 
standard of educational offerings and the poor qualitj' of entertainment 
on television, and the increased nervousness, drowsiness, and lack of 
interest of children during school hours. Parents reported difficulty 
getting their children to leave their viewing for meals and sleep.” 
Parents and teachers today, though recognizing the limitations of tele- 
vision, realize that it is here to stay and even acknowledge its promise 
as a medium of communication. Their responsibilities and opportunities 
are 

(a) To develop critical evaluation, appreciation of good programs, and 
the rudiments of “good taste " 

(b) To spearhead or give impetus to widespread demand for better 
programs and for the support of excellent programs already on 
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(c) To promote and make assigned use of satisfactor)' programs with 
educational value, 

(d) To participate or aid in production of programs under skillful 
Icadenhip, using the resources of a school sj-stem or an educational 
institution.’^ 


Television, like every important invention first introduced into our 
daily life, is still a controversial topic. Its advocates and opponents, 
however, are in agreement on one point: the effect on growing boys 
and girls is powerful.** 

Several clTorts have been made to determine the combined effects 
of mass media of communication on children. The results were prac- 
tically the same as those found when each was investigated separately.” 
To take one c.vample, Heisler’s study included movies, radio, and 
comics. She gave achievement tests to six hundred children in nvo 
equated groups— one subjected to these mass media, the other seldom 
or not at all— and repotted no significant differences. Some people have 
suspected that these activities were harmful, while others wondered if 
they might be beneficial. The results gave encouragement to neither 
group. Some people have thought that movies, comics, and radio helped 
to develop skilb that would tend to make for greater success in school 
work. This study furnished no conclusive evidence on this relation. It 
is likely that the typical achievement test, however, does not test the 
iriformation acquired through seeing movies, listening to the radio, and 
reading the comics. 

Psychologists suspect that the total impact of mass media (movies, 
comics, ndio, and television) is even greater than the impact of each 
medium separately. The fact that these media absorb so large a portion 
of children’s leisure time is deplored because it means that more and 
more of children’s time is devoted to a passive form of leisure and less 
and less time is devoted to aaive forms. "Whether eventually this will 
have an effect upon basic penonality structure of American children 
remains to be seen.”” 
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Newspapers, Mogazines, and Books 

Newspapers, magazines, and books play an important role in the 
elementary child’s home environment; like radio and television, they 
warrant separate treatment. 

If children's initial contacts with books arc pleasant, books rnay 
become constant lifelong companions. Most parents spend some rime 
reading stories to their preschool children.^* Before children have 
learned to read, they enjoy looking at the pictures in books and talking 
about them. After they have learned to read, children will read many 
books during out-of-school hours if books are readily available and if 
some encouragement to reading is given. During recent years the supply 
of books especially written for children has increased so greatly that 
now one can state accurately that there is a body of children’s litera- 
ture. By the time children reach the third or fourth grade, teachers 
and parents should help them to familiarize themselves with the school 
and public library so that they may become regular borrowers for 
home reading. Nlany public libraries have special children’s rooms, 
special collections of books for children, specially trained childrens 
libratians, and special afterschool and vacation story hours and reading 
programs. 

Newspapers, dally or weekly, are not read a great deal by children 
below junior high school age, except for the comic strips and the 
Sunday "fanny paper.” The comics in the daily papers have universal 
appeal for all children, boys and girls, urban and rural, at all ages, 
beginning at about six. Children may enjoy the comic strips because 
they are funny, dramatic, sensational, or exciting. Children’s reasons 
for liking the comic strips are about the same as their reasons for liking 
motion pictures, and radio and televkion dramas. 

Although childreij read very little besides the comic strips in the 
daily papers, they arc at least aware of other portions of the paper. 
Frequently the headlines arc read or the paper is used to find out what 
shows are at local theaters or what bargains are offered in the local 
stores. No doubt children’s inattention to other parts of the newspaper 
is due to the difEculty of the content and to the fact that schools make 
little effort to use the daily newspapers as part of their teaching of 
current events. Most newspaper content is probably too difficult for 
children below the fifth or the smb grade. 

Boys and girls at all grade levels are avid readers of the comic 


Parents b Chadrt^t Bookshelf- A Booklist for Far- 
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books. In 1951 nine hundred million comic magazines bearing four 
hundred different titles were sold cx-crj' year. While juveniles were 
not the only readers of comics, over 90 per cent of the boj’S and girls 
beween eight and thirteen years of age regularly read comic strips and 



comic books. Fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-graders read as many as five or 
six comics weekly and they read more from time to time. Although 
interest declined in senior high school, studies showed that more than 
one-fourth of the magazines read by high school students were comics 
and that as many as half of the adults in some communities read comic 
books regularly.''* 

Perhaps the most extensive and stattling of the researches deals 
with the comics and their influence on the minds and behavior of 
children.** Dr. Wenham has concentrated his seven-year study spe- 
cifically on crime comic books, which he defines as those “comic books 
that depict crime, whether the setting is urban, western, science-fiction, 
jungle, adventure or the realm of superman, ‘horror’ or supernatural 
beings.’’** Prior to 1947 there were only 19 crime comic titles, but 
during 1948 alone 307 new titles of crime books appeared, and by 1954 
crime books formed the vast majority of the comic books.*’ 

From 250,000 to 500,000 or more copies of a crime comic book 
are printed, and most copies are read hy several children, and exchanged 
*’ W’icty anJ Bricker. op. p. J. 

*’ Frederic T\'erth2m. Seduction of the Innocent (New York: Rinehart 4 
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or sold-facts that make it impossible to arrive at accurate fibres for 
number of readers. In one of his surveys, made on 4S0 pupils in 5^2°“ 
four to sit, it was found that the a«rage child read 14.5 comic books 
a week. Two children claimed that they read a hundred a \veck. Crime 
comic books tend to have larger and more frequent editions than harm- 
less ones and are the ones most tvidely traded.” 

Summarizinsi the effects of comic books on children. Dr. Wertham 
writes as follows; 

The general lesson we ha\e deduced from oar J^e case marenal Is 
that the bad effects of crime comic Looks erist potenrially for all children 
and may be cxened along these lines: 

1 . The comic-book format is an invitadoo to illicerac)-. 

2. Crime comic books create an atmosphere of cruelt)' and deceit. 

3. They create a readiness for temptarion. 

4. They sdmulaic unwholesome fantasies. 

5. They suggest criminal or scmially abnormal ideas. 

6. They furnish the radoiulizadon for them, which may be ethically 
es'en more harmful than the impulse. 

7. They suggest the forms a delinquent impulse may take and supply 
details of technique. 

8. They may dp the scales toward maladjusrmest or delinquency. 

Crime comics are an agent with harmful poiendalides. They bring 

about a mass coodidoning of children, with different effects in the individual 
case. A child is not a simple unit which exists outside of its living social des. 
Comic books themselves may be the virus, or the cause of a lack of resis- 
unce to the social virus of a harmful environment.” 


Parents and leachcn, as well as the public in general, are concerned 
about the harmful influence of the majority of comic books on most 
children. In some instances neps arc being taken to improve the situa- 
tion by means of censorship and legisladon. Efforts to substitute such 
harmless comics as True Cotmes and Real Heroes, while helpful, have 
not alwaj-s produced the desired results. The soiudon to the problem 
is complicated and no doubt, in pan. related to other reading interests. 

As children advance in age and schooling, there seems to be a shift 
in their reading interests, even though their interest in comic books 
continues. Recent studies have shown that children in the intermediate 
and upper grades enjoy such magazines as Child Uje, Children's Aethd- 
ties, High Ughts, Jtmior Aetkities, Children's Digest, American Boy, 
Boy's IJfe.PopnljT Meebjnics, Popular Science. American Girl, Young 
America, Life, and The Saturday Evening Post, as well as the great 
number of suitable and appealing books that are now available. 
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Camps 

In 1940 there were over si* thousand enmps in the United States 
scr\-ing an estimated two tnilHon boj'S and girls. In addition to the 
privately owned camps, there w'Cte in 1947 more than thiru’ distinct 
tj'pes of organized camps under rhe direction of agencies such as the 
Y.M.CA., Y.^V.CA., churches. Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Gimp Fire 
Girls, 4-14 Clubs, newspapers, and magazines. Camps have also been 
established by various civic organizations and. more recently, by the 
schools." There are speoal camps for delinquent, undernourished, 
crippled, blind, deaf, cardiac, and diabetic children, and, in increasing 
numbers camps arc becoming at'ailable to the “average child" wherever 
he may live." 

■liic educational values of camping e.tpericnce are well knosvn to 
pcisons who themselves liad camping experience during childhood or 
youth or who, as parents, have seen their own children benefit from 
camping. Unfortunately this insight into the educational values of 
camping is not as widespread as it should be among educators or the 
general public. It is estimated that only 5 per cent of children receive 
the benefits of camp life. The present trend is for leaden in the camp* 
Ing movement to shift away from an exercise and recreation program 
to an educational view of camp life and for educational leaders to 
recognize new potentialities in camping experiences for children. 

Camping has many values for children. It gets the child into an 
entirely new environment, away from home, with new associates and 
under new conditions •wherein self-help, individual responsibilitj', and 
cooperative activity appear in new' light and witli new opportunitj'. It 
is thus not surprising to find that camp life seems to be very potent in 
helping maladjusted children and in bringing new responsibilities to 
those who have capacity for leadership. Most camps give special atten- 
tion to nature study, handicrafts, and water sports.*’ 

Youth Organizations and Recreation Programs 

Most of the youth organizations that operate on a national scale 
have junior groups that admit children of elemental' school age; 
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othcn\ be their regular minimum entrance age is low enough to permit 
clementarj’ school pupib to join. The Cub Scout program enrolls boj'S 
from nine through eleven years of age; the Brownie divbion enrolb 
giib from seven dtrough nine years; the Camp Fire organization enrolb 
girb seven through nine as Blue Birds and giib ten through fourteen 
as Camp Fire Girls; the 4-H Clubs admit both bo^’S and girb at the age 
of ten- 

Each of the youth agencies, whether national, regional, or local, b 
organized to provide children siith wholesome and worth-while outlets 
for the use of out-of-school leisure time. Although each organization 
has its own statement of objectives and special activities that it empha- 
sizes, the purposes and activities of each are in accord tvirh what the 
tj’pical parent desires for hb children. Although considerably less than 
half of the children in the eligible age groups actually belong to these 
o^anizations, the wort of thee agencies is very beneficial for those 
children thej' reach. For them, youth organizations constitute an essen- 
ml part of their total educative environment. 

It is extremely grad/jing to note the increase in the number of 
good recreation programs for children of all ages. These programs, 
which include a varietj* of activities, are sponsored entirely or in part 
by the local government, the churches, the schoob. and by patriotic, 
welfare, business, and civic conizations. TT’here these activities are so 
carefully supervised that the phpical and social well-being of all chil- 
dren are recognized at all rimes, the values are many. 

Life ot School 

Those who have thought of education as S)TionjTnous with school- 
ing may be surprbed to find “life at school” listed as only one of 
thirteen important phases of a child’s educative environment. By thb 
time, however, it should be clear to the reader that formal schooling 
b but one of the agencies or channeb that educate children. Thb fact 
can be illustrated further by a few figures. A year of $65 days contains 
8,760 hours. If the child sleeps an average of 10 hours out of each day. 
he sleeps 3,6S0 hours a year or 41.6 per cent of the time. If the child 
b in school from 9;(X> a.si. until 4.00 p.m.. he will spend 1.260 hours 
in school during a nine months’ school year of 180 daj-s. The child 
thus spends 24.6 per cent of his waking time, or 14.J per cent of hb 
total time, in school each year. TTie school child’s year includes 3,850 
waking hours that he spends out of school. 

To characterize the school program as one of many important 
agencia for the child s education does not in any sense rrunimize its 
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other children thinl; of them, that is. -n-ith their status among their 
peers. Much of a child’s bclis%nor in school is the result of his effort 
to achiet'c or to maintain approval or acceptance hy the memhcfs of his 
group. The nature and extent of these interpupil relations thus consti- 
tute an important phase of a child's life at school. 

Although it is likely that most school-age children arc less con- 
cerned about having status with teachers tiun they arc about having 
status xvith their own peers, children are nevertheless eager to stand m 
favor with their teachers. The very fact that the teacher is tall, grown- 
up, and an adult gives her prestige with her pupils. Children also 
recognize that the teacher h the chairman or leader or director of the 
class and therefore look to her for sympathetic and understanding 
guidance. This is likely to be more true in primary than in intermediate 
or upper grades. Incidentally, the prestige of the teacher is cs.scncial to 
effective teaching. What the teacher docs, what she says, how she sap 
it, and under what circumstances have profound influence upon chil- 
dren. It has sometimes been said that what kind of person the teacher 
is and how she deals w'ich children are more important than what is 
taught. Whether or not this statement can be substantiated, the fact 
remains that the relation between teacher and pupils is an extremely 
important part of the child’s school life. 

The second phase of child life at school is composed of activities 
sponsored by the school. The word “curriculum” is commonly used to 
designate the array of activities sponsored, initiated, permitted, or en- 
couraged by the school staff for the purpose of promoting children's 
education. In brief, the curriculum comprises all the activities in which 
the child engages and all the experiences he has while at school. 

Activities are the things a child does or the ways in which he spends 
his time. Experiences comprise what happens to the child as a result of 
engaging in activities. The aaiviiy of riding a bicycle may result in 
discovering a new path in the woods, seeing a beautiful sunset, or added 
skill in riding the bicycle. Our experiences consist of w hat happens to 
us personally. The products of our experiences are all types of learnings 
and development. Activities are not automatic indexes of experience or 
learnings. These matters will be discussed more fully in subsequent 
chapters. 

The activities comprising the curriculum may be classified roughly 
into three groups. Adult-interest activities arc enterprises in xvhich the 
major interest lies with adnlts in the community but the schools are 
invited or urged to participate because such participation is thought to 
have educational value for children. Essay and poster contests, com- 
munitj'-chest drives, and assembling boxes of school supplies for needy 
children in other lands are examples. 
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Co-curricular actmties are those school-sponsored child activities 
that require administrative provision and o^anizational involvements 
somevvliat different from tlie more typical forms of classroom instruc- 
tion.'^ A few illustrations will help to clarify this definition. The 
program of a given elementary school may include two assembly 
programs each month. In order to hav'C these programs, certain special 
arrangements must be made. The hour and day for each meeting must 
be set. If the meeting is to be during school time, all the pupils and 
teachers must be informed. The prt^ram for the assembly must be 
planned and prepared by pupils and teachers. Perhaps arrangements 
must be made for practice periods in the assembly hall. All these adjust- 
ments and arrangements involve administrative and organizational 
elements that are relatively nonc-vistent on days when there is no 
assembly program. Similarly, special administrative provisions arc in- 
volved if the school is sponsoring special-interest clubs, a school band 
or orchestra or glee club, a student council, athletic events, trips and 
c.\cursions, a school paper, safety patrols, or social activities. Co- 
curricular activities thus constitute another phase of the child's school 
life. 

Activities associated with the fields of study constitute the third 
part of the curriculum. The fields of study have multiplied many times 
over since elementary schools were first established during the early 
Colonial period. The curriculum of the elementary school, as established 
by the Alaisachusctts law of 1547, included only reading and writing. 
TTiis was not changed by law until 1789, when arithmetic, the English 
language, orthography, and decent behavior were added. The 
Erighnd Primer, patterned after English models, was published in 1690. 
Although Edmund Coote (in 1596) had published spellers in England, 
orthography did not gain prominence in American schools until after 
Noah Webster’s “bluc-back speller," entitled Elnneiitary Spelling 
Book, Part I of Ids Granmialical ImtUute of the English Laviguage, 
vv’as published in 1784. Aritlimetic was common but not universal in 
Colonial curriculums. Aritlimetic w'as generally neglected before 1800. 

Geography was not common in American elemencar)’- schools 
before 1800. Bronson Alcort, WTiringin 1824, stated that up to that time 
geography as a science had rcceiv'cd little attention in the public schools 
of New’ England. The first American geography was published by 
jci’ifiia'ii Morse in T'7T>?'. WistcnywassA6om vrafi'icd m Vne irrst qtrarrei 
of the nineteenth century; in fact, until late in the nineteenth century, 
the common practice was to teach history only in the last two grades 
of the elementary school. By 1860 histotj’ had secured a separate place 

** Henry J. Orto and Shirley A. Hamrin. Co-Curritultr Acth'lHet in Elrrnen- 
fjry Schools (New York Applctnn-Ccimuy-Crufcx, Inc, 1937). p. 9. 
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in many elementary schnnls. Wiliam Payne. Mriting in 190!, noteil 
that there was. a clcarlv imrkcil tcndcncj’ eitficf tci make civics a sepa- 
rate subject or to add extra time to hKtorj' and to teach it as a part or 
that subject. 

Eight other subjects entered the elciiicntarx' school curriculum 
during the last half of the nineteenth ccntiirs’. nicmcntary science and 
nature study, which began as an offshoot of Ecstalorxian object lessons, 
were introduced into American elcmcntan,' schools about 1870. .Music 
and art, the latter largely in the form of industrial and mechanical 
drawing, began to appear in school curricuUims about 1870. Literature, 
as a recognized area of experience for elementary school pupils, did 
not find a place in schools until aliout 1900. Payne (in 1905) character- 
ized language or English (as distinct from grammar), draw ing, elemen- 
tary science and nature study, manual training, and civics as the newly 
introduced subjects that showed the direction in which the curriculum 
xvas growing. By 1905 a few of the larger cities had added manual 
training, cofiking, and sewing. Payne pointed out (in 1905) that only 
in Kew York Cit)* did subjects other than the “three R’s” receive much 
attention; reading, writing, spelling, grammar, language lessons, com- 
position, arithmetic, geography, and history received barely 60 per 
cent of the allotted time. 

Since 1900 nine additional fields or areas of emphasis have found 
their way into the elementary’ school program. Most of the progress 
that has been made in health instruction and physical education has 
come since 1900 and more particularly since 1915. Health education 
received its impetus from the W.CT.U., which sought state legislation 
to require the teaching of the "effects of alcohol and tobacco.” The 
first legislation for state-wide health and ph\-sical education was enacted 
in North Dakota in 1899; by 1954, thirtv-four states had laws requir- 
ing phpica! eduction. Special emphasis on character education devel- 
oped in the 1920's; in 1952 the Department of Superintendence of the 
N.E.A. published its yearbook on Character Education. Attention to 
“conservation education” and safety education and practices developed 
during the 1930's. At present wc are urged bv national and state 
agencies to give more attention to inter-American" relations, the United 
Nations and UNESCO, the Far East, and the Near East. M'ithin recent 
y^rs, the laws of several states have authorized the teaching of conver- 
sational Spanish in the elementary grades. The war and its aftermath 
of social unrest brought new meaning to citizenship education and 
emphasized again the importance of indoctrinating children in the 
fundamental principles and procedures of democracy and democratic 
ways of living and of working togedier. 
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This brief sumniar)* shows thatprinrto IFOO the clcnientary school 
curriculum consisted of reading- and writing, with some schools also 
teaching arithmetic and langoage. Between 1R00 and 1900, thirteen 
subjects found their way into the program: arithmetic, language, spell- 
ing, history, cis-ics, geography, nature studv or science, art, music, 
literature, cooking, sewing, and manual training. Added since 1900 arc 
phonics, foreign language, social studies, plmlcal education, health, 
safety, consers-ation, character education, and citizenship, thus giving 
a total of twenty-four siihjccts or “areas of special emphasis.”” 

This large array of snhjects and areas of special emphasis, plus the 
aduIt-intcrcst and co-ciirriciilar activities, has produced a very over- 
crowded elementary school program. Mans* s^iool sntems have taken 
aggressive steps to reduce this overcrowding and to improve the unity 
and coherence of the airrictiluin. Further suggestions along this line 
arc presented in subsequent chapters. 


State Legislation Regarding Fields of Study 

Tlic legUlatures of the several states have from time to time passed 
laws prescribing tbc subjects to be taught in elementar)* schools. Such 
action by legislatures is the logical expression of the generally accepted 
principle that in this country education is a state function. 

A research study by Fletcher gives a comprehensive picture of the 
sMtus of legislative prescriptions regarding the fields of study in the 
elementary school.” Fletcher arranged his analysis of curricular pre- 
scriptions into eight groups. The first of these pertains to the leaching 
of nationalism. Various practices directed toward an inculcation of 
national interest and devotion to country have been specified by legis- 
latures. Days of special observance (other than school holidays) such 
as W'ashington’s Birthday, Columbus Day, Armistice Day, and so on, 
display of the flag and flag exercises, a study of .state and national 
government, and mandates to the effect lliat instruction must be given 
in the English language arc typical of the incaas used to these goals. 
A summary of the legislative prescriptions in this group follows. After 
each item is given the number of states in wbich the prescription 
prct-ailed in 1943. 

®*This historical sketch was summarized from Henry J. Ottn. “The 0>cr- 
crosrdcd Qctiientary School Curriculum,” Texat Otttlook, 28 (Alay, IW), 40. 

*• Raymond if. Fletcher. "Ttic Role of the State in the Administration of 
□ementary Hducation" (Plt.D. ditsertatioii, ITie Unhersiry of Texas Lilirarj'. 
1944). 
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1. Flag display 

2. Days of special observance 

3. Constirurion of the Uiuted Scares 

4. All instniction in English 

5. Histor)’ of the United States 

6. History of the state 

7. Cisnl government 

8. Constitution of the state 

9. Paiiiomm 

10. Flag e:(ercises 

11. Citizenship 

12. Foreign iMguage 

13. Government of the state 

14. Instruction of seditious or disloyal character 

15. Government of the United States 

16. Declaration of Independence 

17. Patriotic songs 

18. Gvil War-unlcss fair and impartial 

Totai, 

The second group of prescriptions relates to instruction in health. 
It includes requirements about teaching physiology and hygiene, physi- 
cal education, personal hygiene, sanitation, physical examination of 
pupib, communicable diseases, accident prevention, birth control, the 
effects of tobacco, stimulants, and narcotics. 


I. Stimulants and narcotics 45 

}. Ph)*siolog)' and hygiene 41 

3. Physical education 30 

4. Physical examination 25 

5. Accident prevention 14 

6. Personal hygiene 13 

7. Communicable diseases 11 

8. Sanitation 9 

9. Tobacco 4 

10. Placards 1 

II. Binh control (instruction forbidden) I 

Total 194 

Lau-s relating to instruction regarding the conservation of life and 
property are classified in the third group. 

1. Fire drill 27 

2. Fire prevention 17 

3. Thrift g 

4. Conservation of natural resources and wild life 2 

Total ^ 


45 

42 

35 

31 

29 

23 

21 

20 

15 

15 

13 

12 

7 

6 

5 


329 
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Tlic fourth group of laws relates to instruction designed to pro- 
mote the humane treatment and protection of animals and birds. 


1. Humane treamienc and protection of animals and birds 18 

2. Importance of animals and birds IS 

S. Animal experimentation (forbidden) 5 

Total 38 

Fundamental subjects are classified in the fifth group. 

1. Geography 28 

2. Reading 28 

3. Arithmetic 27 

4. English 27 

5. Penmanship 27 

d. Spelling 27 

Total m 

The sixth group consiscs of practical and cultural subjects. 

1. Agfieulcure IS 

2. Music 13 

3. Dnwing 11 

4. Household arts 8 

5. Industrial arts 7 

6. Art 4 

7. Exhibitions 3 

8. Bookeeping 2 

9. Cotton grading 1 

Total 64 


The seventh group comprises statutory provisions relating to reli- 
gious and ethical subjects. 


1 . Sectarian doctrine (instruction prohibited) 38 

2. Social and ethical outcomes IS 

3. Bible reading (required or permitted) 16 

4. Morals 13 

5. Manners 7 

6 Ethnocentrism (forbidden) 1 

7. PubUcations of immoral and pernicious nature (use forbidden) I 

8. Criminal syndicalism (forbidden) 1 

Total 95 
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All subiects not easily classifiable in the preceding seven groups 
are placed in rhe miscellartcoiK, or eighth, group. 

1. Elementary science ^ 

2. Algebra ^ 

3. Darwinism (forbidden) 3 

4. Forestry' and plant life 2 

5. Metric s}*siem I 

d. Dictionary f 

7. Consumers' cooperative and cooperative marlteting 1 

8. Legally constituted school of healing, science, or profession 1 

ToTAt 17 

The summaries that have just been presented reveal the extent to 
which the states have exercised their authotitj' in prescribing and con- 
trolling the fields of study in the elementary schoob. The specific 
features mentioned in the laws vary a great deal from state to state, 
but each of the fort)'-clghi states has some legal prescriptions re^itSing 
the elementary school curriculum. The total number of legislative 
prescriptions Increased from Jd4 in 1903 to 954 in 1943. 

Chapter Summary 

This chapter has carried fonvard the main theses developed In 
Chapter 2 to show iheit continued application in the life of the school- 
age child. In order that these matters may receive funher clarification 
and meaning the reader should review the chapter summary at the close 
of Chapter 2, tn addition, the present chapter has given brief descrip- 
tions of th'uteen major phases of the educative environment of the 
school-age child so that the reader may see more clearly the scope and 
nature (1) of the influences affecting the school-age child, and (2) of 
the learnings of the child. This breadth of understanding is necessary 
if the teacher b to deal intelligently with the child m school. Emphasis 
was placed on the fact that life at school is but one of thirteen major 
areas of the child’s total educative environment. Life at school was 
divided into two phases: (a) pupil-pupil and teacher-pupil relations, 
and (b) the curriculum. The importance that the Americarr people 
attach to schooling is reflected in the fact that public education has 
been accepted as a function of the state and that the lawmalcers in 
each of the forty-eight states have prescribed various subjects to be 
taught in the elementary schools. 

^ ^ The major ideas developed In this chapter may be stated as 

I. The child's educative environment is as broad as the child’s 
activities of living. 
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2. Life flc school is hut one of the nijor phases of the child’s 
educative environment. 

3. The curriculum consists of all the activities and experiences 
that the child has while he is under the auspices of the school. 

4. Because of differences in hcredit)', previous experience, and 
maturity, it is unlikely that any txvo children could have identical 
educative environments. 

5. The child’s out-of-school activities and experiences have a defi- 
nite relation to the cliild’s reactions, responses, and learnings in school. 

6. Public education has l»ccn accepted as a state function in this 
country. 

7. Every state in the union has recognized its responsibility for 
public education and has passed laws prescribing that certain subjects 
be taught; the prescriptions vary considerably from state to state. 

8. State laws as svell as tlic general public consider elementary 
education an extremely important part of a child’s total education. 


Recommended Additional Readings 

1. Blair, Arthur IVitt, and W’illiam Burton. Gron-ih and Dnelopment of 
the TreaioUtcent. New' York: Applcton-Century-Crofcs. Inc., Wl. 
Chap. 3, “The Freadoleacent Is Subjected to Strong Cultural Impositions." 

2. Gesell, Arnold, and Frances L. Ilg. Child Det’elopt/ient. Part II. “The 
Child from Five to Ten." New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949. (See 
Index for "family,” ‘‘home.” “play," "comics.” “radio," and so forth.) 

3. Harris, Dale B. “How Student Teachers Identify Responsibilit)’ in Chil- 
dren," Journal of Edueaihrtal Psychology, 45 (April, 1954), 2J3-239. 

4. jersild, Arthur T., Child Psychology (4th ed.). New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1954. Chap. i6, •‘Qiildren’s Interests and Play Activities," 
Chap. 17, "Children’s Ideah. Morals, and Religion." 

5. Martin, IViiliam E., and Celia Bums Stendler. Child De\-elopinent. New 
Yorlc: Harcourt, Brace, & Co.. Inc., 1953. Chap. 8, “Growing Up in Our 
StKicty,” Chap. 13, “The Oiild in the Family." 

6. Stiles, Frances S. "Developing an Understanding of Human Behavior at 
tlie Elementary' Scliool Level,” fotinul of Educational Research, 43 
(March, 1950),' 516-524. 

7. Trj'on, Caroline, and Jesse W. IdlienthaL “Guideposts in Child Groynh 
and Development,” National Education Association Journal, 39 (March, 
1950), 188-189. 


Suggested Student Activities 

1. Make a study of the comic books read by an individual child. 

2. Sit in on a children's radio or T\^ program several times and evalu- 
ate it in terms of such standards as these, (a) Does it meet the child’s need 
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for entertainment but at the same time provide whofesome adventure, 
humor, fantasy, and suspense? (b) Docs it give the child a sincere, con- 
structive, informative, balanced picture of life? (c) Docs it uphold accept- 
able standards of behavior and promote democratic and spiritual values? 
(d) Docs it meet high standards of prodoction— is acting good, and so forth. 

J. Discuss a film on Campng. A sogge«ion is School Thne in Camp 
(16 mm^ sound, color, 18 minutes; Ufe Camps;, Inc., 369 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, New York). 

4. Observe and record the play activities of a primarj'- and an inter- 
mediate-grade group. 

5. List some children's library books thar have the same qualities that 
are so much liked in the comics. 



CnAPTER FOUR 


The Purposes of 
Elementary Schools 


The preceding two chapten have briefly sun’cycd the child’s educative 
environment from birth to the age of ntelve or thirteen. The fact that 
life at school was only one of the important educative influences In the 
child's environment was empliastzed. Since the child obtains his educa- 
tion from many sources, the reader may wonder what role the school 
does, can, or should perform in this coral picture. Speciflealiy, what are 
the contributions or functions of the elementary school? To find a sat- 
isfactory answer to this question several factors need to be considered. 

Education in Its Societal Setting 

Tsvo points developed in preceding chapters have special applica- 
tion here: the education of a child is an inclusive, continuous process 
that goes on all the time anj'whcrc and everywhere the child may hc; 
and children Icam from their interaction with their environment. Tlie 
environment for a panicular child consists of all the culture of the 
people among whom hc grows up: the geography of the regioni mate- 
rial objects, which arc the products of man’s activity; and nonmatcrial 
traits, which include a vast and pervasu'c array of beharior habits and 
patterns. 

Aloore and Cole explain the term “culture” as referring to the 
entire social tradition of a people, including the knowledge, beliefs, 
morals, laws, arts, modes of communication and trade, occupational 
techniques, and the phj'Sical tools and accumulations.' Obriously this 

iO)Je n. .Moore and L. Oiic, Soeiahgy in CJiicaiionjl Prartiee 

(Boston- Houghton .MilTiin Cotnpany, I9J2), 
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environment or culture is noticeably different in different parts of ihc 
world. One child learns to speaV English, another Spanish; one child's 
mainstay is rice, another’s is meat and vegetables; one child rides in 
automobiles, another in canoes. The cultural heritage of any child is the 
accumulated race experience, which ^ incorporated in the current 
mode of living of the people into whose midst the child is bom or 
reared. 

In earlier times, and in primitive societies today, children were 
inducted into the competencies and ideology of adult living without 
the aid of formal schooling. The children acquired the cultural heritage 
of their ciders by participation in the ongoing life actiritics and by 
such informal instruction or admonition as their parents and associates 
could give them. Much of what children Itara in any soefetj' is learned 
in this way. In complex societies, however, such incidental teaching is 
not enough. 

Mlth perhaps rare exceptions, parents in any society want their 
children to acquire the ideals and aspirations of the existing culture. In 
fact, it b highly important that children acquire the essentials of that 
culture; unless they do, they will be unqualified to sustain themselves 
in it and the culture itself would disappear. Education of the children 
b an important method whereby a social group sustains itself through 
continuous self-renewal. Education of the immature members of the 
groop, therefore, becomes essential to the sunaval and advancement 
of the group. The vet)' fact that education is essential to group suranwl 
makes it the kej’stone of cultural sura-iva! and advancement. 

Because of this fundamental rebtion between the education of 
children and the continuity and advancement of the culture, it is axio- 
matic that the essential features of the culture should be important 
educarional objectives. Educational purposes ate thus deeply rooted in 
the life of the people. 

The Unique Functions of Schools 

In simple societies the infonml and incidental (but no less purpose- 
ful and effective) methods of education seem adequate. As a societt" 
becomes more complex and advanced in its culture, with accompanying 
division of bbor, the informal methods become inadequate. "ITiere 
gradually develops an increasing number of things that children need 
to learn, but the out-of-school environment makes no provision for 
teaching them and parents do not have the time or the talent to teach 
them to their children. Conscqucntlv the specialized function of teach- 
ing came into existence. 

It b assumed that the earliest manifestation of a specialized or 
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formal educational agencj' \s-ith a conscious educational purpose is rep- 
resented by the instruction in early tribal life given by persons of 
superior skill and knowledge. In some tribes cenain persons manifested 
outstanding abilities in the formulation of tribal customs and ideals; 
these men began to be thought of as the priestly or teaching class and 
were given the responsibility of transmitring these tribal customs and 
ideals to the young of the tribe.* Later in history this special teaeJung 
function became still further diiTcrentiated and there resulted what we 
now know as our institutionalized sj'stcm of schools. 

It should be clear, therefore, that schools from the very beginning 
of their establishment had unique or specialized teaching functions 
assigned to tiiem. The specific educational tasks of a school vary with 
the culture, ideology, and aspirations of the particular society of which 
the school is a part. As we have seen, during early Colonial times in our 
own countt)’ the specific functioris allocated to the schools were 
instruction in reading and writing. 

Since those early Colonial days the specific educational tasks of the 
school have changed a great deal. Some authorities maintain that at 
present in this country society has assigned five functions to the school. 
The first of these is chat the school shall assist in perpetuating the 
culture by giving instruction on those essentials of the culture that are 
not learned adequately through out-of-schooI e.tperjenees. The teaching 
of reading is an illustration of this. The second function pertains to the 
development of new soda] patterns, new wa)‘s of behaving in nesv 
situations. Society expects the school to instill in children the idea of 
progress and to help them adjust to new and changed wa)’s of doing 
things. Tiie third function is the development of a creative role; 
children need to be encouraged to use their ingenuity in discovering 
new and better ways of doing or making or using things. The fourth 
function is that of coordination by the school of ali the educational 
agencies of the community, state, and nation. As a fifth function the 
school is asked to supplement these agencies by accepting responsibility 
for those aspects of child growth and development that are not ade- 
quately cared for by them. 

Although these five functions seem fairly clear in their general 
import, they need to be translated into specific objc«ives and a pro- 
gram of action for the schools. Even the general implications inherent 
in the preceding discussion suggest that the school has developed into 
a place where children are provided with a specialized environment as 
contrasted with a chance environment. Ac least for the earlier years of 
childhood, the school environment has been made a simplified environ- 

» R. rreeman Burts. A Cultural History of EJucaiion (New York: McGraw- 
HJl Book Co, Inc, 1947), p 19. 
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mcnt in which the more difficuk and complex aspects of the adult 
world have been remored. To the extent that the harsh and corrupt 
practices of everj'day life have been banished, the school pros-ides a 
purified ensfironment. For most chUdren the school offers experiences 
much broader than they would otherwise have. 

The Objectives of Education 

These five funcuons of schools arc too general to be a pracucal 
framework for the operation of schools. To translate the five functions 
into workable objectives is not an easy task. Many persons and groups, 
from rime to rime, formulated their interpretations of the ohjcctis'cs of 
education. A formulation prepared by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission under the sponsorship of the Natioital Education Association 
of the United States and the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators has been widely accepted and used as a frame of reference in 
public schools.* Because of its wide use, this formulation of objectives 
is taken as a basis for the discussion of objectives of education in this 
chapter and in subsequent chapters of this book. The outline of objec- 
tives prepared by tWs commission is forroulated in such a way that 
it embodies the five functions of schools and is duly oriented to the 
societal setting of schools in the United States. A careful reading of 
the entire report uHU show the extent to which the objectives are 
evolved out of the essential characteristics of a demoerjlk society and 
the frame of values held basic by the American people. The list of 
objectives also reflects the ideals and aspirations of people in a democ- 
racy and what those people cherish for their children. 

Since each person interested m education should read in its entiretj* 
the origirul publication of the Educational Policies Commission, space 
is taken here to reproduce only in outline form the list of objectives. 
Note that they are arranged into four major groups. 


1. The OBjrcnVTSOFSELF-RjE-tLIZATION' 

"The Inquiring Mind. The edocaied person has an appetite for learoing. 
Speech. The educated person can speak tfie mother tongue clearly. 

Reading. The educated person reads the mother tongue efficientiv. 
ir rhtng. The educated person writes the mother tongue effectively. 
Number. The educated person stdves his problems of counting and calcu- 
lating. 

Sight and Hearing. The educated person is skilled in listening and observing. 

* The Purposes of Eduextiorj m Auurteju Democracy (Washinzton: Edoca- 
ooiul Policies Cornmissioii. National EdneaDon .^ssooatioa of the United States 
and the American Assocution of School Aihnmistrators, J9JSJ . 
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Health Kritni-ledge. The cducand person understands the baste facts con- 
cerning health and disease. 

Health Habhr. The educated person protects his own health and that of 
his dependents. 

Public Health. The educated person works to improve the health of the 
community. 

Recreation. The educated person is participant and spectator In many 
sports and other pastimes. 

Intellectual Interests. The educated person has mental resources for die use 
of leisure. 

Esthetic Interests. The educated person appreciates beauty. 

Character. The educated penon gives responsible direction to his own life. 

II. The OnjEcnvEs of Homan Relationships 

Respect for Humanity. The educated person puts human relationships first. 

Friendships. The educated person enjoys a rich, sincere, and varied social 
life. 

Cooperation. The educated person can svork and play with others. 

Courtesy. The educated person obsers'es the amenities of social behavior. 

/ippreeiaiion of she Home. The educated person appreciates the family as 
a social instinidoo. 

Conservation of the Home. The educated person consen-es family ideals. 

Homeniahing. The educated person is skilled in homemaking. 

Detnoeraey in the Home. The educated person maintains demoerarie family 
relationships. 

III. The Odjectives of Econo.mic EmoE-ver 

Work. The educated producer knows the satisfaction of good workmanship. 

Occupational Information. The educated producer understands tltc require- 
ments and opportunities for various jobs. 

Occupational Choice. The educated producer has selected his occupation. 

OcatpJtional Efficiency. Tlie educated producer succeeds in lib chosen 
vocation. 

Occupational Adjusmient. The educated producer maintains and improves 
hb efficienc)'. 

Ocmpational Appreciation. The educated producer appreciates the social 
value of his work. 

Personal Econontics. The educated consumer platw the economics of hii 
own life. 

Constn/ier fiiJgnient. The educated consumer develops standards for guid- 
ing hb expenditures. 

Efjicieney in The educated consumer b an informed and skillful 

buyer. 

Conr-tmer Protection. The educated consumer take* appropriate meawre* 
to safeguard hb interests. 
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IV. The OBjtcTi\TsoFCmcRESi>oxsrBiLiTY 
Socij/ Justice. The educated citizen is sensitire to the dbpariries of human 
circumstance. 

Socjj/ Actkisy. The educated citizen acts to correct unsatisfactory condi- 
tions, 

Sochi Vndtntjndmg. The educated citizen sects to understand socul struc- 
tures and social processes. 

Critical Judgment. The educated dozen has defenses against propag^da. 
Tolerance. The educated citizen respects honest differences of opinion. 
C£»nrm.K«on. The educated dozen has a regard for the nation’s resources. 
Social Applications of Science. The educated cidzen measures scientific ad- 
vance by its contribution to the general welfare. 

U'orld Citizenship. The educated cidzen is a cooperating member of the 
world community. 

Lav Oire»vj77ce. The educated citizen respects the law. 

Economic Literacy. The educated citizen is economically literate. 

Pofin'ciil Cffizenribip. The educated cidzen accepts his dvic duties- 
Dfi'otion so Democracy. The educated dozen acts upon an unswcmng 
Io)'alt}' to democratic ideals. 

A more recent formulation of objectives has been made in the 
report prepared for the iMid-centuty Commirtee on Outcomes in Ele- 
meniarj’ Education.* This repon assumes that education b for the 
purpose of bringing about desirable behavioral changes, these changes 
being grouped under the following types: (a) knowledge and under- 
standing, (b) skid and competence, (c) attitudes and interests, and 
(d) aaion pattern. The nine broad areas of clemcniary learning in 
which behavioral changes of the four types named above arc taking 
place are listed as (1) physical development, health, and body care; 
(2) individual social and emotional development; (3) ethical behavior; 
(4) social relations; (5) the social world; (6> the phj'sical world; (7) 
esthetic des'elopmcnt; (8) communication; and (9) quantitative rela- 
tions. Kearney’s graphic representation of the intersecting of the broad 
curriculum areas with the major behavior categories b given in Figure 
1. A fifth columzi, Detemuning Conditions, wis added to emphasize 
the fact that there are many factors Iwsidcs the school that affect the 
realization of educational objectives; these determining factors may 
represent the biological and soaological conieti m which children and 
the schoob carry on ir^etJjrr, Tfcb cfia/r also indicates that grosvth, 
development, imturarion, and learning are regarded as continuums 
and that outcomes are to be considered in terms of the range of abilities 

« S’olin C Kfarwy. EJeneniary School Obtecth-et fXcw York: Rossell S*ge 
Foundation. 19S}), pp. J}_w. 
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within a group ol children or among traits in one child at each of three 
levels. 



Fig, 1 —The Behavioral Continuum— Brood Curriculum Areos Intersecting 
Major Behavior Cotegorles. 

Souret: Nolan C. Kearney, Elementjry Sebooi Objective: (New Yorkt 
Uussell Sage Foundation, I9f J), p. 38. Reprinted by permission- 

Simllarity of Purposes of Elementary 
Schools ond Secondary Schools 

The list ol objectives just quoted from the report of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission was intended to cover or to be applicable to 
the complete program of public education from the nursery school 
through tlie senior high school; therefore, these general objectives or 
purposes of education constitute the broad goals for each of the units 
in our S)'stem of public schools— the clcmenlarv’ schools, the secondarj’ 
schools, and to some cstent the junior colleges. This communalirj’ of 
general purposes is an important fact for us to recogntVe. Along with 
this recognition, however, should come the realization that each seg- 
ment of the school s)-stcm has its particular contributioas to make to 
tliesc genera) goals, such contributions to Iw determined by the maturity 
of the age groups sers’cd. Tlic program whereby each unit in the school 
S)*stcm makes its particular contributions detennmes the characteristics 
of that unit; it does not imply unique or different functions or purposes. 
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A careful study of the list of objectives will show that some 
objectives are given greater strea at one school level than at another, 
but there are few, if any, itenis in the list that do not receive some 
attention at aE levels. Speech and reading (from Group 1) are examples 
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of objcCTives stressed a great deal at all school levels. Homcmaking 
(from Group 11) b given some attention m the clementarj' school but 
stressed more In junior and senior high schools. Other illustrations 
could be simibrly compared, but it b not likely that the reader xsill 
find many, if any, Items that do not receive some attention at all school 
levels. 

School Purposes as Related ^ 

to Individual Pupils 

Tile objectives oc purposes of education are general guides to the 
teacher regarding the nature of the sdiool’s contribution to children’s 
education. They thus serve as criteria for determining the -j.-hat and 
the iot? (in part) of the school curriculum. The)’ also indicate desir- 
able levels or degrees attainment to be achieved by pupils by the 
time thc)* complete their sojoum in the elementary and sccondar)' 
schools. Obviously the objectives are not expected to be attuned before 
completion of tb-j secondar)’ sdiool and arc not to be thought of as 
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levels of maturity or development tliat pupils could be expected to 
reach by the end of tlie elementary school period. 

Tlic elementary school endeavors to assist and encourage each 
child to make as much progress towTird the attainment of the various 
objectives as the child’s ability and background will permit. Since 
children differ widely in ability, in preschool background, and in the 
nature and scope of out-of-school e.Tpcricnces during the school-age 
period, it is only natural and logical tliat they should start school with 
widely different maturities (phpically, socially, emotionally, and men- 
tally), should derive varying amounts of benefit from their participation 
in the school program, and consequently should reach the age of twelve 
or more (that is, at the time they should enter the secondary school) 
with widely differing maturities. The school cannot and ought not to 
attempt to have all children make equal progress during their sojourn 
in school or expect all pupils to have made the same progress toAvard 
the attainment of the objectives by the time thej’ leave the elementary 
school. The fundamental responsibility of the school Is to help every 
child experience optimum growth and development in terms of his 
abilities and growth pattern. 

The fact that the school cannot and should not attempt or expect 
identical development from all children does not mean that the school 
applies different objectives to different children. The program of school 
activities is carried forward in such a manner that all pupils have 
opportunities for development along the same lines but equal response 
and equal benefits are not e.'ipcctcd. The school is obligated to adapt 
instruction to individual differences, but an intelligent plan for meeting 
individual differences does not mean that there are fundamental differ- 
ences in the objectives sought. 

The Effect of Community Needs on the 
Purposes and Progrom of the School 

Although the objectives as prevHously outlined may be accepted 
as universally applicable in all elementary schools in the United States, 
minor variations should he made in terms of the circumstances in a 
given community. Some elementary schools are located in areas in cities 
or in the country in which the educational opportunities are particu- 
larly meager. In such cases the school might give added emphasis to 
the study of such topics as nmrition and balanced meals and to activi- 
ties such as library reading, school-sponsored recreation, and coopera- 
tive procedures in work and play- In other cases the school might be 
serving children who start school withont any familiarity’ with the 
English language, in which case the school should give special attention 
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to the teaching of English. In still other situations the school might be 
semng children from vet}' privileged homes or children in areas con- 
taining nvo or more racial groups; in the latter cases the school might 
give special emphasis to the development of tolerance, an understand- 
ing of other groups, and an appreciation of their contributions. Tltc 
basic idea is that each school should adjust its program to the needs 
of the children in that particubr area.* 

Adaptation of the school curriculum to the special needs of chil- 
dren in a given localitj' does not mean any fundamental change in the 
general objectives of the school. 


Similarity of Objectives in 
Urbon and Rurol Areas 

On occasion some w-riters have insisted that rural schools should 
have objectives different ftom those of urban schools. The chief argu- 
ment for different objectives is that rural children have different 
backgrounds, live in a different enrironment, and as adults will be more 
likel)’ to continue to lire on hnns. The present -writers do not concur 
in that %'ic\\pQint. It is their convlaion that the general purposes of 
education are the same regardless of the geographical location of the 
child's residence. All children are to become citizens of the United 
States, not citizens of a given state only, or ci^’ citizens or farm citi- 
zens. All children need to attain the objectives of self-realization and 
the other three groups of objeedves. Furthermore, the fundamentals 
that make up a child's education under each of these four groups of 
objectives arc the same for all children. Kindness, counes)’, tolerance, 
consideration for others, a concern for the general welfare, the accept- 
ance of one’s citizenship responsfliilirics, the concepts and generaliza- 
tions of science, the number system, and the language arts, to mention 
but a few, are much the same w hcrever one might live. The geography 
of one's residence does not alter these universal objectives. Insistence 
upon the universalitj* of general objecrires does not impl}’ uniformitj’ 
of learning activities and resources.* Each school should develop learn- 
ing actirities oriented to local conditions and utilizing local resources. 

There is also the factor of increased mobility of people. Farm folk 
migrate to the cin* and cit)- folk migrate to the farm. There is likewise 

» Effie C Barhunt. CbSJren Lire Affeett Cimieuliem, BuUetrn Sc. 7 

(W’ashmgTon: U. S. Office gf Cducmon, I95Q|. 

• Fannie tfjche Dunn, The CtBJ tn the Rarjl EmiroTmienr, YeubooL. of the 
Department of Rnral Education (Wadimgton: National Education Assocudou. 

Qiap. IJ. 
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much migration from one state to another. During the war years the 
people of the United States engaged in almost a mass reshuffling of the 
population, and it is verj’ likely that this reshuffling will continue on a 
larger scale than before the war. This interchange of population gives 
further support to the aigument for similaricv of objectives for urban 
and rural schools. 

However, similarity of objectives for urban and runl schools does 
not mean identical curriculutns for the two groups. The preceding 
section explained the importance of adjusting the curriculum in each 
school to the needs of the pupils being served. The same generalirations 
apply to urban and rural schools. For example, the concepts and gen- 
eralizations of science are the same evcrjnvhcrc: in a cit)’ school 



Arithnetie is easy if it deals vith far/iilijr things. 


children are helped to understand them by utilizing activities involving 
the flowers, trees, pets, electrical appliances, and sanitation methods 
found in the city, while rural children build their study around the 
plants, animals, farm and household equipment, and sanitation methods 
utilized on the farm. Likewise, nvo plus two are four in the country' 
as well as in the city’, but rural children acquire mastery over this 
addition fact by counting objects common to their environment, 
wherws city children count objects common to theirs. Such variations 
in content (and method) arc nothing more than an intelligent adapta- 
tion ol instruction to the backgrounds and interests of ciiiidren; the)' 
do not represent any fundamental difference in general objeaives. 
Extreme illustrations could, of course, be cited, but the essential point 
IS that vn’thin reasonable limits such adaptation of content and methods 
does not alter the general goaH sought. 
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Tronslating Objectives 
info School Activities 

A list of objectives docs not in itself constitute a school program. 
Objeaives tell us the kinds of values or the n-pes of growth and de- 
velopment that children should derive frotn thdr school activities. As 
cuideposts for teachers in determining what school activities should do 
for children, objectives are also a general guide to what should consti- 
rure a school prosram. Objecrives may also be used to evaluate the 
effectiveness of a school program- If children are not achiestng the 
t)-pes of growth and development implied by the objectives, then the 
program of school life must be improper or ineffective. 

Objecrives must he translated into acriviries in which children 
cn'’aee. In Chapters 2 and 3 it was made clear that activities consist of 
the tVings we do, the things that occupy our time. Experiences consist 
of what takes place in the indntdual in the course of. or as a result of. 
engaging in actirities. His experiences, then, make up the Individual’s 
learnings or the ts’pes of growth and development that are taking place 
in him. Since his learnings are associared with or grow our of his activi- 
ties, it is essential that he engage in aaiviries in order to grow and 
develop. The attainment of objecrives results from puplb’ parriciparion 
in acriviries that a school program must pronde. 

A few' illustrarions may help to clarify the gencralizarions stated 
in the preceding paragraph, Fira-graden are listening to a stoij* that is 
being read to them by their teacher. As far as the children are con- 
cerned, the acrivitj' is “listening to a story.” In the process of listening 
to the stoiy the children are getring practice and are improving their 
abilities to listen attcnrivciy, to follow the serjucncc of cs’ents in a story, 
and to realize more and more that printed materials contain items of 
interest and value to them. In addition, the children have to learn ho%v 
to group and seat themselves so that the storj' may be heard to best 
advantage and how’ to conduct themselves during the reading so that 
all may hear or so that no one is interfering with the desire of others 
to listen carefully. The activity of listening to a stoiv thus has inherent 
in it the potcnrialitj- for several derirable tj-pcs of growth and develop- 
ment. It makes contributions tosvard readmg, lights hearing, mteUectujl 
mterests, and cktracter in the lia of objecrives in Group I, and toward 
respect for kummhy, cooperation, and cmtrtesy in the Group 11 list. 

A sixth-grade das is planning a trip to the local post office to 
observe at firsthand how the mail is handled and to ask the postmaster 
certain questions. From the cluldrcn’s standpoint the actisits' is “learn- 
ing how the posul sj-stem operates." The nip to the post office is an 
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associated activity that is merely part of the larger one. In planning 
the trip to the post office, much background reading was done but some 
questions remained unanswered. Hence the pupils made the list of ques- 
tions to be presented to the postmaster. No doubt much discussion took 
place before the final list of questions was agreed upon. Further dis- 
cussion and oj^anization of ideas took place in determining mode of 
transportation to the post office and in making the appointtnent with 
the postmaster. Without going into further detail, it is evident that 
this activity liad Inherent in it the potentiality for many desirable out- 
comes for the pupils. The reader can easily make his osvn list of the 
objectives of education that received attention in this activity. 

A school program operates through a series of activities, each one 
of which may enhance \’ariQns types of grow-th and the development 
essential for the attainment of the objectives of education. The educa- 
tional value of any one anivity depends upon the nature and breadth 
of the activity and how well it is carried fonvard. Tlie scope and 
variety of actintics found in a gwen school depend upon the concept 
of educaf/on that prevails in the school, the range of the objecrives 
utilized by tlie school, and the extent to which the activities have been 
selected in terms of their appropriateness and usefulness in helping 
children to attain the objectives of education. Activities are not good 
or bad per se; they must be c\*aluared in terms of their educational 
value, hlosc activities have multiple educational value in that the)' pro- 
vide the possibility of enhancing children’s development along several 
desirable lines. 

The next five chapters describe the ways in which schools proceed 
in their efforts to assist children in achieving the objectives of 
education. 

Chapter Summary 

In our society schools have been assigned five functions: (1) 
assistance in perpetuating the culture; (2) development of new social 
patterns, new svaj’S of behaving in new situations; (J) development of 
a creative role in the individual; (4) coordination of all the educational 
agencies; and (5) supplementation of these agencies by assuming 
responsibility for those aspects of child development not adequately 
cared for fav* other agencies. These funerfoas of the school arc reflected 
in and expressed through the objectives of education, which, for present 
purposes, have been outlined in four groups: (1) the objectives of 
seJf-rcaJizarion, (2) the objecrives of human relationship, (}) the 
objectives of economic efficiency, and (4) the objectives of civic 
responsibility. 
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The following major ideas were developed in this chapter. 

1. In anv culture the character of children’s education depends 
upon the demands of the culture, the ideals and aspirations of the people 
who make up the social group, and the conception people have about 
education. In a sense all these factors are integral parts of the culture, 
so that one may generalize by saying tliat children's education depends 
upon the character of the culture in which the children are rcar^. 

2. In societies in which formal schooling prevails, schools are 
assigned definite functions. 

3. The objectives of education represent an interpretation of the 
functions of the school and reflect the nature of the culture and the 
conception of education held by the cultural group. The objectives of 
education thus represent a form of social policy. 

4. In the United States the general purposes of education are 
applicable to all units of our system of public education. 

5. Objectives must be translated or converted into activities in 
order that an educational program may move forward. 

6. Life at school or the program of school life consists of many 
and mried activities, all of which together provide the child with op- 
portunities for the attainment of the accepted objeCTives of education. 

7. Most activities provide opportunity for muitipie learnings. 

Recommended Addhionol Readings 

1. Baker, James F. Elementary Evaluative Criteria. Boston: Boston Univer- 
sitj'. School of Ilducation, 1933. 

2. Casn'ell. Hollis L., and A. lVelJ«Iey Foshay. Edneatiem in the EleTrKn~ 
xary School {2d ed,). New York: American Book Co., 1930. Chap. 4, 
“Aims of Education.’' 

3. Eye, Glen E., and Kurt R. Schoenoff. Objectives of Education. Chicago: 
Erie Press, I93l. 

4. Nolan C. Kearney. Elementary School OfcjecfiVer. New- York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1933. 


Suggested Student Activities 

1. View the filmstrip O^iccffwi of Education (Erie Press. Chicago). 

2. Visit a local dementarj’ school and make an inventnry of the activi* 
ties in which you see pupils of different age levels engaging. Take several 
of the actirities you observed in the school and try to identify which of 
the objectives quoted in the chapter were given attention through each. 

3. Evaluate yourself by checking the list of objectives quoted to sec if 
you have the characteristics of an “educated person." Which of these 
objectives do you think your elementary school teachers stressed? 





Educating for 
Self-Realization 


The chief purpose of this chapter and the next three is to give as vivid 
a portrayal as possible of the means utilized by elementary schools to 
assist children in achieving the objectives of education outlined in 
Chapter 4. The treatment cannot be complete because the total currlcu* 
lum in an elementary school is too c.xtensh'e to be described in its 
entirety in four short chapters. An effort will be made, however, to give 
3 representatwe sampling of the activities commonly found in elemen- 
tary schools today and, wherever possible, to give summary’ outlines of 
these activities so that the reader may get an over-all picture of the 
whole program. 

A secondarv' purpose of these four chapters (5, 6, 7, and 8) is to 
focus the reader’s attention upon the actindcs that make up the pro- 
gram of school life. Tlie school has an important job to do and it is 
imperative that school time be utilized effectively in helping children 
to obtain from it that ponion of their education that they ought to be 
receiving from the school. At all times cx’er)* school activity should be 
evaluated critically in terms of its x'alue in contributing to children’s 
education. In other words, the school program should contain only 
those activities that have the greatest potentiality for children s develop- 
ment in the direction of the purposes of education. Tlie child’s total 
shvie in sc\-iorA is tws iimistd v> pttvmX « xtv be in activities 

of little value. Heretofore in altogether too many schoob the relation 
benveen school activities and the purposes of education has been too 
vague or uncertain to give any assurance that children were spending 
rime in school in the most profitable manner. 

No anempt b made in these four chapters to portray a school 


”7 
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program in organized form. Every enterprise of any consequence must 
organize its purposes and methoi of procedure into a workable plan. 
Translating objectives and activities mto a workable school program 
is the function of Chapter 9. 

The Importance of Educating 
for Self-Realization 

There are two inseparable aspects of every individual's life: the 
person himself and the society in which he lives, fn order that the 
individual person may live a fruitful, rich, happy, useful life he must 
have or develop a strong, healthy body, the necessary skills and profi- 
ciencies, the appropriate attitudes toward work, self-support, civic 
responsibility’, relations tvith other people, and so on. Without at least 
a reasonable degree of ability to be a self-supporting, desirable citizen, 
the individual is incapable of sustaining himself in any society'. These 
personal requirements for a respeaed and self-respecting, scl^sustain- 
ing member of a social group vary for dilTerenr cultures, but at the 
moment our attention is focused upon these requirements in the culture 
that now prevails in the United States. The person ^vhose individual 
development does not come about in the process of grou ing up-or 
does not continue throughout adult life-is denied a normal life. He is 
useless to himself and to society. If he is to live, society’ in some manner 
must take care of him. 

Socic^, on the other hand, depends for its strength, general 
character, and progress on the capabilities, ideals, attitudes, and achieve- 
ments of its members. A social group is necessarily made up of indi- 
viduals and therefore cannot rise far above the individuals of which it 
is composed. A social group is more than and different from a mere 
collection of individuals, since by cooperative effort the group has a 
strength greater than the mere arithmetical sum of the strength or capa- 
bilities of the individuals. The psychology of the group is also different 
from the arithmetical sum of the chaiactcristics of the individuals or of 
the suongest leader in the group. Nevertheless, the kind of society that 
prevails depends upon the kinds individuals that compose it. Indi- 
vidual de\-elopmcnt is ihcrcft^ *he development and welfare 

of society as u’cll as to the sel^realizadon of the individual. 

The importance of educa'ring for self-realization is inherent in the 
nature of the personal and sodal requirements of an individual’s life. 
In bringing about that indiridual development that makes self-realiza- 
tion posible, care must be exercised to ensure a socially minded 
individual. He must direct the results of individual development toward 
the welfare of society as m-cH as his own. rather than use his individual 
development at the e\pcnse of or to the detriment of the general 
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versation, (3) giving and following ditecrions, (4) reporting, (5) 
cooperative group planning ihroi^h ntfonnal discussion, (6) utilizing 
parliamentary procedure to affect group deebion and action, (7) intro- 
ducing people, (8) ntilizing specialized sldlk as speaker and as listener 
in discussing a controversial question or in debate, (9) broadcasang 
and listening to the radio, (10) taking part in dramatizations as player 
and as audience, (11) partidpating in dioral reading, and (12) maldng 
and listening to special-occasion talks.^ 

The school through its curriculum endeavors to proride children 
with activities that wifi be effective in helping them to acquire desired 
speaking proheiendes in each of the above-named broad phases of oral 
communication. The majoritv of elementarj* schook today provide 
both indirect and direct insmicrion through many channels. Indirect 
channels are the manv oppominidcs that arise throughout the school 
day, including those activities pertaining to classroom living in general 
and those in connection with subject fields. .Many examples of such 
actividcs could be given, but a few will sufBce. Many situations arise 
in the classroom ever)' day that the alert teacher uses for funhering 
the development of language skills. In tnanj* priman,' rooms informal 
conversauon takes place in the daily “Show and Tell” period. In the 
middle grades there ate many opportunities for group planning and 
discussion in solving such problems as planning a class part)* or plan- 
ning the port that the class can hare io an all-school project Planning 
an cxcotrion to be made in connecdon uith one of the problems being 
studied in social studies offers opponunities for oral communication. 
Planmng the excursion involves group discussion and planning, asking 
and arw^'ering questions, telephone conversation for making arrange- 
ments, and giving and following direcdons; after the excursion had 
been made, further posdble language activities include sharing the 
information through conversarion, discussion, and reporting. 

The direct channel for helping children increase their speaking 
proficiencies consists of the subject field of language for which many 
clementaf)' schook set aside a separate period in the school day in 
grades above the second. Through the various indirect and direct 
channels the school endeavors to provide children each year and in 
each grade with a varict)’ of actividcs that will help them to suc- 
cessively higher Icvck of proficicnc)' in speaking in each of the U'pes 
of situations pres-ionslv listed.* 

> SiOTuittrized from ExperUvemg the LMigujge Am, Bulletin Xo. 34 (Talli- 
hissee. Fli.; Florida State Depuxmcnt of Education. IMS), pp. 89-113. 

proficiencies sought by the tJementary school in each of these 
areas or the_ methods and nureriak used by the school in their development are 

Ueated in this booV. The student s»iB eocounrer these phases of the wstnic~ 
tio&al probtem as he tales more adv-need courses m elementary education. 
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The range and complexity of the instructional activities utilized 
in the subject field of language might be suggested by studying the 
table of contents of a recently published series of tests in this field. In 
a textbook for the third grade the theme for Unit I is “First Day’s at 
School.” The chapter headings and some of the subheadings are as 
follows: 


UxiT 1. First Dxs’s ATSaiooL 

OFF TO saiooi. 

Taltdng about school 
Talking in sentences 
Studying sentences 
Using !iPW and seen correctly 
\^'^iting names 
HELPING YOUR TEACHER 

Making a list 

Making rules for discussions or conversation 
Saying words clearly 

WRtnNG NEAT PAPERS 
PROOFREASING PAPERS 

• Finding mistakes in written work 
Learning to proofread 

IMPROVING YOUR SPELLING 

Using by and buy correctly 
DICTATION eXTRCISE 
PRACnCE AND REVIEW EXERCISES* 

In the same series of texts the theme for Unit 8 in the book for 
the fifth grade is “Reporting What You See and Hear.” The subhead- 
ings for this unit are as follows; 

Uxrr 8. Reportivc What You Sfe and Hfar 

KEEPING YOUR EYFS OPEN 
Using your eyes 
Making word pictures 
Finding noons and ad/ectlt'es 
Writing a description 

treiNG YOUR EARS 

Listing sound words 
Using sound words 
Writing a paragraph 

* Harry A. Greene and others, BaSding Better English, Book 3 (Evanston, 
111.: Row, Peterson i Co, 1«2), p. 2 Reprinted by permission 
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FSOM TIIZ RADIO 
Discussing radio programs 
Getting infomudon by listenu^ 

Writing a business letter 
Giving and judging reports 

BICTATIOM EXERCISE SH 
PRACnCZ AKD REVIEW EXERCTSES:* 

Reading 

The educated person reads the mother tongue efjieient{y. In 
modem society the abilit)' to read well all types of material is funda- 
mental to self-realization, civic participation, and vocational efficient:)’. 
Ability to read one’s native language is so essential that elemental)' 
schools cveryn-herc consider instruction in reading one of their major 
tasks. 

Life situations in which one needs to read arc so numerous and 
varied that it would be extremely difficult to pro\nde a complete inven- 
tory. McKee, after a careful study of the reading activities in which 
the child engages in and out of school, classified these activities into 
the following groups. 

1. Those activities in which the child reads silently for the purpose of 
gathering and dlgesdog infonmdon. 

2. Those acQvides in which the chUd reads silendy for the purpose of 
securing recreadou. 

3. Those acdvides in which the child reads orally for informational 
purposes. 

4. Those activities in which the child reads orally for recreational 
purposes.* 

Elemental)' schools in this country have quite generally adopted 
the objectives for instruction in reading that were presented by the 
National Comminee on Heading in 1925,* Three general objectivk for 
the reading program were set forth by this committee. 

1. Reading should extend one’s experience. 

* Harry A. Greene and others, BtuMing Berter Engliib, Book 5 {Evanston, 
Iff.: Row, Peter«>n & Oj, 1952), p- ft. Reprinted by permission. 

spiol McKee, Tbr Teathing of Reading tn toe Elementary School {Boston: 
Hooghton Mifflm Company. IMS), p. 127. Reprmted by permission 

* Report of the National Cotntntttee on Reeding, N.S5E Twenry-founh 
^rbook (Bloomington. Bl.: Public School Publishine Compan>-. 1925). Pan I, 
^p. 2. See also Tke reaching of Rtaimg, N3SZ. Thirty.5{xth Yearbook, 1937. 
Pan k and Reading m the EJemetatarj Sirboat, NSSE. fortj'-eighth Yearbook, 
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2. Reading instruction should develop strong motives for and 
permanent interests in reading. 

3. Reading instruction should develop desirable attitudes and effec- 
tive habits and skills. 

Although tiiereareman}' variationsamongschoolsin the tray thcf 
assist children to acquire proficiency in reading, certain features of the 
instructional programs in reading arc sufficiently common to most 
schoob that a generalized descriprion may be given. 

1. Formal reading instruction in the first grade b preceded by a 
preparatory period in which readiness for beginning reading is devel- 
oped. The preparatorj' period varies in length from a few weeks to 
several months, depending upon the amount of preparation that the 
children need. Usually first-grade cbsscs are divided into several 
smaller groups, the length of the preparatory period var^’ing with the 
length of time each group requires in order that its first experiences in 
reading be successful and pleasurable. 

2. Initial instruction in reading is based upon words, phrases, and 
sentences already familiar to the children, so that the initial task in 
learning to read is mereiy the task of sverking with printed sjnnboJs 
rather than a multiple task of vocabulary development, speech develop- 
ment, and working with printed s)'mbok. Initial instruction in reading 
is usually informal and b built around fimhand experiences that the 
pupib have aircad)’ had. The content frequently consists of stories that 
teacher and pupib compose. 

3. Tliroughout all the grades the content used in reading instruc- 
tion is carefully graded according to difficulty of words used, sentence 
length, sentence structure, and comple.xin’ of ideas. Learning to read 
is quite a complicated and difficult undertaking, and a great deal of 
research has been done in an effort to dbeover the fundamental psy- 
chological processes involved and to provide graded materials which 
would lead the child to higher and higher levels of reading proficiency. 

4. An extensive amount of reading at each grade level of materials 
that the pupil can read rcadify has been found to be an effective 
method of improving reading ability. Schools with modern reading 
programs are therefore providing an increasing variety and amount of 
matcriab to read at each grade level. 

5. Although they differ considerably in their tvap of carrying 
forward the instruccionai program in reading, most schools provide 
one or more class periods a day in each grade for planned instruction 
in reading. It is usually during thb period that the basic reading texts 
are used. 

6. In general, one may think of the field of reading as having nvo 
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phases; Icarninc to read and reading to learn. Both phases prevail 
throughout the’sehoo! program; that is, in each of the grades and in ail 
the subject fields. It is for these reasons that reading permeates the 
entire curriculum and is given attention in everj’ subject field. 

Writing 

The educated person errher the mother ton^te eifecthely. Self- 
realization in its manifold aspects requires tbar a person he able to write 
well the kinds of materials needed in writing in life situations. Writing 
includes three major aspects with which elementary' schools concern 
thetnseives; speed and legibility' in handwriting; correct spelling of the 
words used in writing; and correctness in form, content, capitalization, 
and punctuation in written composition. These three aspects arc im- 
portant only as they help the Individual to do a better job of meeting 
the situations in life demanding written etpression. 

During the earlv years of a child's life his communicative needs 
are all met through oral expression; howes-er, beginning to seme extent 
in the first grade and Increasingly each year rhereafter, he finds him- 
self in situations in which he needs to express h'ls ideas through yvriting. 
These situations as given by Tidyman and Butterfield may be summar- 
ized into the following groups: (1) the need for communicating yvi'th 
people by means of leners; (2) the need for written activities involved 
in study and research such as making records and charts, preparing 
lists and outlines, yvriting notes and summaries, and preparing indexes 
and bibliographies; (J) the need for writing In giving information such 
as reports, explanations and directions, announcements and advertise- 
ments, minutes of meetings, in filling in forms, and in taking tests; and 
(4) the need for a means of expressing creativity such as in original 
poems, stories, and plays.’ 

The objective of instrucrion in written composition h to help 
children acqvuie the proficiencies needed in each of these ty'pes of 
wriring. Various methods arc used by the schools to achieve this 
objective. Perhaps the commonest device k the so-called daily “lan- 
guage period” in yvhich the class actiritics are built around the content 
of a graded series of language textbooks. Such language texts usually 
embody a large variety’ of activiiies in oral and written composition 
and vocabularv* development. The hnguage period thus incorporates 
many activities concerned with speech development, handwriting, 
spelling, and writing. 

Few schools rely entirely upon the activiaes of the language 

’ Sununarized from yyBUrd F. Tidvowci and Marguerite Butterfield, Teickhtg 
n U York- McGnn^ial Boot Co, Inc, IWI). Oiajs «, 10. 
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period for instruction in \mtten composition. Wrinen work under- 
taken in such subject fields as social studies, science, and arithmetic 
provides oppornmlties for helping children to improve their writintr. 
Then there is also the need for writing in connection with the school 
paper or annual, invitations associated with special programs and social 
events, announcements and reports for the school safety patrol, the 
student council, and assembly or auditorium programs. Tlicse various 
indirect methods of teaching written composition usually are more 
functional in nature than the acritnties of the language period since 
they are associated with more lifelike situations. Some schools have 
developed these indirect and more functional channels so extensively 
and effectively that the separate language period is seldom used; that is, 
its use is reserved for such times as the children as a group need specific 
instruction or supervised practice on some specific aspect of written 
composition. 

Handwriting and spelling ate necessary aids to written communi- 
cation. \\Ticn the writing done by children is purposeful to them, they 
can understand that legible handwriting and correct spelling not only 
facilitate communication but should be considered a courtesy rightfully 
expected by the person reading the material.* The first handwriting is 
done under the guidance of the teacher. If the children have need for 
conveying their ideas in written form to someone, they dictate their 
ideas to the tcaclier, who writes them down, and then the children copy 
what the teacher has written. In the first and second grades the children 
and the teacher use the manuscript style in whicli the letters more or 
less resemble those seen in reading. There are several reasons for the 
use of this style of writing at this level. In the first place, manuscript 
writing requires much less muscular coordination than cursive writing; 
therefore, it is much easier for young children, who have not acquired 
full muscular control. Much of the first writing is done at the chalk 
board or on laige sheets of paper since these children cannot use the 
small finger muscles to advantage. A second reason for using manu- 
script in the first tu o grades is to utilize the child’s growing iamiyiarky 
with the printed form of the words in his reading. The use of manu- 
script thus avoids confronting the child with a dual learning task- 
learning one form for words in his reading and another in his writing. 
The transition from the manuscript to the cursive style is usually made 
in the third grade. Some schools still haw a daily handwriring practice 
period of ten or more minutes each day throughout the elementary 
grades as a direct means of helping children acquire the desired profi- 
ciency in handwriting. Tlie writing activities during these practice 

» Helen K. Mackintosh and Wilhelminj Kill. Hov Children Leant to Write. 
Federal Securiw .Aecnev. nffice of rducaiion. nnllctm No. 2 (tt'ashmgtnn 
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periods are carefulJy graded to pioride definite progression in instruc- 
tion as the children move from grade to grade. Some effort is made 
during these practice periods to guide children in practicing to correct 
individual difficulties. 

A less direct method of handwriting instruction is the attention 
given to it in all the written work undertaken in the various subject 
fields and in other school activities. Strickland* maintains that if hand- 
uTiting is learned as a cool and is used as a tool to sen’s the needs 
felt by the pupils, children will acquire the neccssarj’ legibility and 
speed without the daily drill period. Of course this viettpoint implies 
tint a high standard for handwriting in every t 5 'pe of written work 
exists and that children are helped to evaluate their handwriting in view 
of this standard and are helped lo work individually to keep their work 
up to standard. 

As has been stated, most of the written work in the first grade is 
the result of group composition. In the second grade the child begins 
to have needs for expressing his own ideas in writing, thus bringing in 
the necessity for spelling. Since correct spelling is seldom called for 
except when one has something to write, spelling instruction in schools 
has focused upon rliose words that are used most frequently in chil- 
dren's vvriting and that arc also frequently used in the writing of adults. 
Research has shown that such a list consists of about '1,000 words. Most 
series of spelling textbooks today are built around a list of between 
3,500 and 4.200 words. 

The teaching of spelling in schools is carried forw’ard largely 
through two channels. One of these is a plan of direct instruction 
involving the use of a graded series of spelling texts. The school sched- 
ule usually provides a daily period of ten to twenty minutes devoted 
to the reaching of spelling. The second approach to spelling instruction 
is continuous attention to correct spelling in all the wrinen work pupils 
prepare in any and all of the subject fields; this method involves teach- 
ing the correct spelling of new terms as they arise in all subject fields, 
and teaching the correct spelling of new words occurring in vocabu- 
lary-development exercises. In recent years some schools have been 
experimenting with the second of these approaches in an effort to 
determine xvhether spelling can be caught satisfactorily xvithout the 
.tyrron’ jTOnrihwk AuuV* jixjumf spcilihg textbooks. 

Thus the program of written composition is based upon helping 
children become proficient in skills for which they themselves can sec 
a need in meeting many of the situations in their daily lives. An exami- 
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nation of these situations calling forAvritten expression in school will 
reveal the fact that these same situations also exist In life outside of 
school; hence, if the child does a good job of acquiring proficicnc}’ in 
these skills in school, he should be able to cany on life activities 
involving the use of written expression. 

Number 

The educated person solves his problems of counting and calcu- 
lating. Although instruction in arithmetic appeared in some schools 
prior to 1790, arithmetic did not become common in the subject offer- 
ing of clemcntar)’ schools until after 1800. In modem society nearly 
ever)' phase of living has its quantitative aspects, so that anyone who 
docs not have at least some acquaintance with numbers and some skill 
in the fundamental operations of addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division will encounter many olwtacles and embarrassments. Sclf- 
rcalization in modem society thus rctjmrcs certain proficiencies in 
arithmetic, and elementary schook in this countt)’ have avsumed the 
responsibility for helping children acquire them. 

Ilrueckiier and Grossnickle set forth the modem objectives of 
arithmetic In the following terms. 

Tlie two primat)’ objectives of the modem arithmerie program are (1) 
to develop in the learner the abilit)’ to perfonn the various number opera- 
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dons sliilfully and with understanding, and (2) to prosnde a rich variety of 
experiences which will assure the ability of die pupil to apply quantitative 
procedures effectively in social dtuadom in life outside the school.’® 

Schools of today niay he classified in several ways with reference 
to the manner in which the teaching of arithmetic is handled. Some 
school systems, mostly in the larger cities, have developed their own 
courses of study in arithmetic and theic owti teaching materials; text- 
booTts in arithmetic constitute one type of leaching material, the extent 
of their use varying with different schools. Some schools, mostly those 
that do not have their own courses of study, rely heavily on the 
adopted texts as their basic curriculum guide. Except in so far as 
recently published texts in arithmetic provide the content nccessarj’ to 
serve the /unctions of arithmetic previously listed, arithmetic instruc- 
tion in most schools stresses the computational function to the neglect 
of other functions. The majority of schools offer arithmetic as a sepa- 
rate subject with its own daily class period, but a few venturesome 
school systems have been experimenong with the integration of arith- 
metic with more generalized activit)' units. These experiments have had 
some successful results, so in the future one may expect an extension 
of the more functional approach to the teaching of arithmetic. 


Slghf and Hearing 


The educated perron h skilled in listening and observing. Tradi- 
tionally the three R's (reading, writing, and arithmetic) have been 
referred to as the fundamental skilb. Actually there are other equally 
important areas in which persons should have proficiency. So much of 
our knovi ledge is gained by speaking, by listening, and by obsen’ing 
that one needs to be skilled in them as well. Usually when laymen 
think about education, it docs not occur to them that the field of skills 
is much broader than the three R’s, or that the schook provide instruc- 
tion in a variety of skills beyond the three R’s. 

No attempt will be made here to give a complete inventory of 
the school activities that help children to improve their proficiency in 
listening and observing, but enough examples will be given to illustrate 
the kinds of activities that have direct educational value in these txvo 
areas and to show that this aspiect of education receives considerable 
attention by the schoob. No one would claim that the schook are now 
doing all they could or should in these matters of listening and observ- 
ing, but the added emphasis given to the topic in recent textbooks and 
courses of study in the field of language would seem to indicate that 


• drn/wj<rnV MeamngfuS, by Uo ]. Bnicckner and Foster E. Gross- 

mcVle. The John C XVtnsion 0>ninan\. Philadelphia, Pa. Copvrieht S9S) P. 2. 
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added emphasis is now being given to this important skill. All the 
situations demanding oral expresnon discussed earlier in this chapter 
also involve listening} such activities as conversing, discussing, planning 
sessions, reporting, as tvcll as audience situations in assemblies and 
auditorium programs are utilized for their possibilities of giring experi- 
ence in listening.** Listening to musical selections, to the radio, and in 
some cases viewing programs on television, offer additional opportunity 
for developing skills in listening. In recent years, however, teachers 
have been increasingly aware that providii^ oppominidcs for listening 
is not enough; specific guidance must be given if children are to 
become progressively more proficient in the skill of listening. Some 
teachers arc now following suggestions such as those given by Daw- 
son’* in taking greater care to suit the occasion and materials to the 
maturity of the children, their span of attention, their interests, and 
their capacity to understand. Oiildrcn are also guided in setting up 
standards for effective listening and in evaluating their own growth in 
listening skills. 

In the realm of observing, specific instructional effort also begins 
in the kindergarten or first grade. In the reading preparatory work, 
specific steps are taken co make sure that each child sees well. Those 
who have inadequate vision are recommended for special examination, 
the fitting of glasses, or special instruction. In beginning reading in- 
struction, the teacher is careful to place materials and to group children 
so that all may see easily. In the development of a sight vocabular}' and 
in later efforts in phonics and other rechniques used to promote faciliy 
in rapid recognition of words, phrases, and sentences, many devices are 
used to help children gain speed and accuracy. 

Tlirough the coJlccrion, mounting, and study of specimens science 
offers many opportunities for developing skill in observing. In geogra- 
phy, children are taught to read maps, charts, graphs, and pictures. 
Construction projects and sand-table reproductions require careful 
scrutiny so that the facsimiles may be as realistic as possible. Excursions 
of all ^qjes provide many opportunities for careful observation. Ocher 
illustrations could be added to this let. but enough have been given to 
indicate the nature and variety of school activities that help to realize 
these objecrives. 

Health 

The educated person imderstands the basic facts concenirng health 
and disease, protects his otvn health and that of his dependattx, and 

•’Althea Dccn', "Interrelationships berween Listening and Other Language 
Am," Elnneniary English, J\ {.March, 1954), 16t-I72. 

•* Mildred A. Dawson. Ttaebing Lengiuge in ibe Oredet (YonUers, K Y.s 
World Book Company, 1951), pp, IiJ-154. 
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vorkz to mipTOve the health of the coommmty. Every phase of a 
child’s training is conditioned by the state of his health- Susccptibilit)’ 
to disease, phpical defects, or bad habits of li\-ing are handicaps to 
success in intellectual pursuits. Even if a child attains high academic 
achievements, they are of little value to him in life unless he also has 
physical vigor. 

The funcrion of the clementarj' school to promote the wholesome, 
well-rounded development of children in the direction of the purposes 
of education is in itself a sound basis for the school's interest in chil- 
dren’s health. T\'hQlesome normal physical development of each child 
requires an adequate, properly balanced diet; freedom from remediable 
defects, illness, and injurious environmental influences; a healthy or- 
ganism undergoing normal phj*siologicat development; a healthy per- 
sonalicv, which embraces mental, emotional, moral, and social health; 
and the gradual acquisition of habits, attitudes, and knowledge that will 
fortify the person’s individual and community' Jiving throughout his 
life. 

Although educational thought was slow— and schools were still 
slower-in recognitlng the school’s pan in health wort for children, 
health wort has gradually evolved into an integral and extensive phase 
of the curriculum. School systems hive now developed a variety of 
channels through which it & hoped the desired results will be obtained. 
For the elementary’ school, these channels now number nearh* twenty’, 
depending upon the deoil with which the asalysis is made. The list 
includes (1) daily' observation by teachers. (2) control of communi- 
cable dixase, (3) periodic medical and dental examirurions, (4) corrcc- 
rioa of defects, (5) testing of vision and hearing, (fi) training in safety 
concerning fire, traffic, play, buildings, and grounds, (7) physical 
education, (8) first aid, (9) school hmch, (10) health instnicrion, 
(11) hygienic school schedule, (12) school sanitation, (I J) habit train- 
ing, (14) mental hygiene, (IJ) school nursing and medical, dental, and 
p^’cWatric scrs-icc, (16) special classes for exceptional pupils, (17) 
school records, and (18) community cooidinatioa regarding health and 
welfare services.** 

Schools of today differ -uidely in the scope and character of the 
health work undertaken. Some schools do practicaDy’ nothing wfule 
others do a thorough job on a fairly' comprehensive scale. In general, 
educational vieuqxjinr and policy in the Unirod States have now ac- 
cepted the school s responsibility for its share in the protection and 
promotion of children's phyrical and mental health and well-being. 
The chief tasks that lie ahead are Ac development of adequate health 

J. Oho, EJemmtjrj Seboof Orgamzxdon anj Admjumjtion (3rd 
ed.; New York: AppletottCentuiy-Crofts, Inc, 1954), p,440. 
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programs in all schools and the improvement of the various phases of 
school health work. Health is increased in proportion as it is shared, 
so that all should be genuinely concerned with the improvement of 
individual and community health. 

Recreation and Intellectual Interests 

The educated person is participant end spectator in many sports 
and other pastimes, has mental resources for the use of leisure, and has 
an appetite for learning. The old adage “All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy*' has many implicatiorts for education and life in mod- 
em society. Under the stress of modem fife recreation has become a 
first cousin to health. One who has not learned to relax, who docs not 
direct his own life so that there arc wcll-regubted times for recreation, 
and -who has not become familiar with and interested in desirable and 
wholesome life-enriching means of recreation lacks an essential element 
for continued self-realization. 

Elemcntar)' school programs contain many activities that have 
extensive values in helping children to ac<)uire interest and proficiency 
in healthful, wholesome, and life-enriching forms of recreation. The 
school's program in physical education, if broadly conceived, makes 
many confributions ro rhe development of the tvhole child, bur its 
purposes and values are especially applicable to the fields of health and 
recreation. Play as such has a dominant role in child life and makes 
many contributions to the growing individual. Biologically the human 
organism is dependent upon vigorous muscular activity for its growth 
and development. Certain amounts of daily physical activity encourage 
the proper functioning of the various organic systems, such as the 
digestive system. Bodily activity encourages better body tone, a sharper 
appetite, and thus has a relation to food intake and body gromh. Skill 
in physical activities aids children in attaining or maintaining status 
among their peers and thus contributes to social adjustment and emo- 
tional development. Games and skilb learned in school may be put to 
wholesome use during out-of-school lebure hours. 

The following statement of the objectives of phj'sical education 
by the American Association of School Administrators reveals the 
emphasis placed upon leisure-time activities through the physical- 
education program. The objectives are 

1. To develop skills and coordinstions which H'ill enable the individual 
to use his body with case and effictenc}’ and to participate with satis- 
faction in a wide variety of physical activities; 

2. To aid in the development strength, endurance, and organic 
power; 
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3. To prevent fadgue by ftinushtng a method of relaxation from more 
formal tj'pes of education; 

■4. To contribute to personality integration and social adaptability.’* 

Dramatizations in connection with classroom activities, assembly 
or auditorium programs, and the preparation of programs for parents 
or other adult groups provide the beginnings that later lead many 
persons to choose local drama or play-production groups as recreation. 
In many schools the children are encouraged to plan the dramatizations 
or programs they later will practice and present. In same schools 
children are motivated to write original plaj’S, verse, or other pieces to 
be read; these creative pupil productions are then used in programs 
that the children put on. The broad category' of dramatization thus has 
many values in developing leisure-time pursuits, in giving pupils the 
opportunity to acquire the proficiencies needed for skill in and enjoy- 
ment of dramatic activities, and »n stimulating their creative interests 
and intellectual talents. 

Children’s social activities encouraged bv the school— the celebra- 
tion of the birthdays of class members, Christmas or Thanksgiving or 
Halloween parties, parties to which another ebss is invited, and parties 
or teas that children plan for their mothers— provide the learning situ- 
ations out of which grow* ease and confidence in socu) relations and 
interest in group social activities, which are verj* satisfying in later life. 
Learning how to pbn different kinds of parties or other group social 
activities is an Imporunt factor in the success and satisfaction one has 
in later life in uriUzIng group social activities as a worth-while form of 
rectcarion. 

Most elementary schools today sponsor one or more special-interest 
clubs as an integral part of the school program.” Membership in them 
is voluntary and is usually confined to those pupils who have special 
interest and talent in the field represented by each club. Qubs encour- 
age children to explore special interests and thereby give added 
motivation to keener and deeper intellectual pursuits adapted to the 
interest of indmduals. • 

Attendance at motion-picture theaters makes heavy inroads on 
children s and adults’ leisure rime. It is an activitj* that can have much 
recreational and educational value if appropriate motion pictures are 

^*Htahb m Scboolt, Twentieth Yearbook of the American Association of 
School Administrators (rev. ed; AVa^ington: American Association of School 
AdminMrators. a Department of the Naaoaal Education Assocudon of the United 
States, 1951). Reprinted by pennisdon. 

Henry J. Otto, Organkationa/ nd Admimstrative Practieet in Elemetiiary 
SekooU m the United Swet, The University of Texas Publications No. 4J44 
(Austin, Tex.: The University of Toas, W5), pp. 60-61. 
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chosen, but it b only within recent yeafi that schools have developed 
instructional activities speciheaHv designed to assist children in cutting 
the most out of a picture and' in choosing with discrimination the 
pictures they see. 

The extent to which listening to the radio and viewing tclension 
are used as leisure-time activities by children was presented in earlier 
chapters. In recent years, as more schools have been equipped with 
radio receiving sets, radio broadcasts arc increasinglv used in classroom 
teaching. Several tj’pes of experiences and training become possible in 
the school use of radio broadcasts. Perhaps the first value that comes 
to mind is the enrichment of content resulting from accessibility to 
materials otherwise not available in the tj'pical school. There are also 
the training in listening and the gradual acqubition of a frame of values, 
which make children increasingly sensitive to good and poor radio 
programs. Tlic school thus directly helps children to use radio listening 
as a leisure-time activit)’ in the most profitable manner. 

In a fesv instances where television sets are available in schools, 
experiences similar to those obrained through the use of the radio arc 
possible. Experts who have studied this problem believe that efficient 
use of tclevbion in the classroom will definitely help guide out-of- 
school viewing and chat other means of guidance such as discuitsions of 
programs viewed at home and setting up standards for evaluating such 
programs are definitely a pan of the school program of today.’* 

Most schools today include music as one of the areas of the 
curriculum. Music appreciation, group singing, and at least some famil- 
iarity with musical instruments are common elements of the program. 
If the music program has accompibhed its chief aim of enabling 
children to enjoy music to the fullest extent, many children will turn 
to music as one of the forms of recreation that can add enjoyment to 
their Hv'cs, through listening to music on the radio or on records, 
through singing, through playing on instruments, and in some cases, 
through creative expression. 

Other forms of creativitj’ initiated in the school program may lead 
to leisure-time activities. Closely allied to music are p.iinting, drawing, 
and handicraft activities. Instruction in these fields provides children 
with skills and interests that arc called into use in out-of-school 
activities. 

Although few people develop creative writing to the level of 
commercial value, research has shown that many children h.ivc creative 
talent in some degree. The schools encourage pupil creativiry in a 
>• Cfo'Wwt avJ TV, Bulletin No. W (Washit^on: Association for Childhood 
Education International, 1954), pp. 18-19. 
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variety of wap. Writing of stories, poems, and plays has been encour- 
aged by some teachers at all grade Icvek for many years. I’/oviding for 
such creative experiences as liave been described can contribute much 
toward the objective of intclleaual interests by giving mental resources 
for the use of leisure. 

Another recreational purstiit and one that in turn is also a response 
to Intellectual interests and helps encourage tlicm is leisurc-tinjc read- 
ing. Elementary schools of today stimulate IcUurc-titne reading in many 
ways. School lihnries or classroom Hl»rarics mate many Imots accessi- 
ble. The teacher who wants to encourage such reading sees that there 
arc boots available on the interest level of her children, yet covering 
a wide range of reading abiJitj' so that all her chililrcn can find boots 
that they are interested in reading and can read u-ithout too much 
difficulty. In addition to providing books, the teacher also provides rime 
for this recreational reading and a time for sharing books u Ith others, 
hoping that this enjoyment of hoots In school will stimulate the reading 
of books out of school. In Qiaptcr 1 several examples were given of 
different ways in which teachers provided both books and opportunities 
for enjoying them. 

Methods used in the classroom can contribute to the development 
of intellectual interests. Many schools today have moved a long distance 
away from sole reliance upon the “daily assignment from the text" as 
the chief form of classroom procedure to the so-called larger units and 
problem-solving procedures. The latter method encourages the pupils 
to participate in deciding the important issues to be studied, in planning 
classroom procedures for dealing with the problem and its related 
issues, in determining topics for individual and group research and 
reporting to the class, and in evaluating their efforts. Such procedures 
place a high premium upon the initiative and intellectual curiosity of 
children, thus helping them to acquire habits of intellectual effort and a 
continuing interest in genuine intellectual pursuits. The ver)* method 
of classroom procedure not only creates intellectual curiosity and an 
appetite for learning but provides the mental resources for the use of 
leisure. 

The problem-solving procedures arc utilized by many schools in 
activity curriculums or in such subject fields as social studies and 
science. Inasmuch as this tj’pe of classroom method encourages children 
to search and read widely in raried sources of material, to use the 
library, and to acquire study skills that arc most useful in serving their 
purposes, the study activities of children bring them in contact with a 
wide variety of reading materials and thus stimulate reading interests 
that can be followed during out-of-school leisure hours. 

Another field that provides numerous opportunities for stimulating 
intellectual interests and an appetite for learning is that of science. In 
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this field children arc led to find the ans^v-ers to their many questions 
concerning the universe in which they live. 


Esthetic Interests 

The educated person appreciates beauty. One of the character- 
istics that distinguishes the cultured person from the uncultured is the 
fact that beauty in its many forms has enme into his life. Fullness and 
enrichment of life come primarily to those whose desires and emotions 
have become sensitized to the finer qualities of man living in his uni- 
verse. Hcautics in life arc legion; they may permeate and transcend 
every thought and act and every contact man makes with the material 
things about him and the contacts he makes u-ith ocher persons. The 
beauty of delicate colorings in fine paintings, the balanced masses of 
sculpture, the strength and lightness of noble archlteaurc. and the 
rhythm, harmony, and melody of poetry, music, and the dance should 
be the rightful heritage of every child. 

Tlic broad area of art can contribute much to the development of 
human values." Tlie scope of art in American life is porrrayed well by 
the chapter titles which comprise 
Section 1 of the Fortieth Year- 
book (194J) of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, 
These headings are “City Plan- 
ning,” “Public Architecture,” 
“The Domestic Setting Today,” 
“Landscape Design,” “Flower Ar- 
rangement,” “Tlie Handicrafts,” 
“Art in Industrj',” “Clothing and 
Persona! Adornment,” “Art in 
Commerce,” “Art in Printing and 
Publishing,” “The American 
Theater, Past and Present,” “Pup- 
pets. Marionettes, and Shadow 
Plaj’s,” “The Motion Picture," 
“Television,” “Dancing,” "Pho- 
tography," “The Graphic Arts,” 
“Sculpture,” and “Painting.” 

Art education has found an 
extensive place in elementary' school curriculums. In many schools a 
period is sec aside each day or in some instances every other day for 

and Human Values, Third Yearbook {Kutstown, Pa.: National An 
Lducation Association, I95J). 
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an. Other scIiooK particuUfU* in the primary prncics, follow the pat- 
tern suggested in the Cincinnati course of study. 

Since art permeates the entire school program there need he no daily 
set period for art instruction, but children shtiulJ have ample time ever)' 
day to work srith art niarcfials. Pare of the time w ill Ite spent in free expres- 
sion of what the child feels and thinks; another prt may be spent in group 
vvort for class purposes.** 

Emphasis in the art program is now licing placed upon an under- 
standing of the relation hetween creative expression and mental and 
emotional growth of the child. This vicwp<*int is cvemplified in the 
Qncinnati course of study in which teadters arc urged to evaluate 
creative expression of children as indicators of their stages of maturity 
and to encourage growth expected at the maturity level without 
suppressing the creative urged* This suggestion implies that teachers 
will have a thorough understanding of the levels of emotional and 
mental development as \^•ell as the developmental stages in creative 
expression. 

In the Boston course of study specific suggestions are given for 
integrating art with units in the social studies. The theme for creative 
expression in grade one centers around home and famtlv; in grade txvo 
these centers are enlarged to include friends in the neighfiorhood; and 
in grade three, new acquaintances and workers in ever)* walk of life 
in the communlt}' are included.** 

Music, like art, has found an extensive place in elementary school 
programs. The nature of present practices in music education, includ- 
ing the integration of music with other pluses of clemcntarx' school 
education, can be seen most clearly by referring to reprwentative 
course of study. The imponance attached to the music program in 
the schools of Dallas is revealed in a series of bullcrins. An examination 
of the Table of Contents of one of these bulletins, Grov.'lh through 
gives an overview of the entire program. 

Dallas Program of Music Education 

Child GrowTh through Musical Leanucigs 

Aspects of the Music Curriculum 
The Singing Program 
The Listening Program 
Rhythmic Movement 
Playing Instruments 
Creative Experiences 

>*AV.a PrimjTy Mmval; A Teaeber’s Gtade, Curriculum Bulletin No. 300 
(ancinnari. Cincinnati Public Schools, 1953), p. 4Sl. 

**76/ii,p 450. 

Education: Grades I. II. nd III, School Document No. 2 (Boston: 
Boston Public Schools. 1951 ). p 7. 
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The Resource Type of Teaching 

An Approach to Evaluarion 

Instructioas on Departmental Roudne*> 

Another of these liiillctins” gives the expected outcomes by grades 
and a chart giving illustrations of how the music curriculum comes 
into being by giving examples at the various grade levels of the source 
or demand for a particular music aais-ity. This bulletin also explains 
the selection of material, appropriate performance activities, possible 
Interrelations or correlations, and the outcomes to be expected. A third 
bulletin, Knov} Yotn Symphony^'' gix'cs specific help to the teacher 
for guiding the students’ enjojincnt and appreciation of the youth 
concerts provided hv the Dallas Symphony Orchestra and widc'lv at- 
tended by school children of Dallas. These conceits arc related closely 
to the instrumental program of the schools, for many of the children 
who arc in the instrumental classes In the elementat}' schools plav with 
the symphony orcliestra in these youth concerts. 

Other areas of the curriculum abo make contributions to esthetic 
interests. The development of esthetic interests in literature it asually 
fostered through reading and lihrar)’ programs', interest in drama Is 
encouraged through the various types of dramatization.s and auditorium 
activities; while interest in the dance and rhythms is sought through 
physical education. 

No doubt the reader Is already aware of the fact that the acqubi- 
tion and development of esthetic interests liave a direct bearing upon 
recreation and tlic wholesome use of leisure time as well as the general 
enrichment of living. 


Character 


The educated person gives responsible direction to Jus oirn life. 
Character Is defined in the diaionar)- as the sum of traits and habits 
that make up a person’s mental and moral being. A democratic socict}’, 
which places a liitth premium upon individual freedom and responsi- 
bility. makes grc.it* demands upon its members for honesty, truthfulness, 
integrits’, loyalty, induwn’, cooperation, and ethical and moral relations. 
Qiaractcr is not a generalized trait tliat one has or docs not have or 
that one may possess in some definable degree. Character traits or habits 
operate in highly specialized sratts in different types of situations: a 


»> Ortmih ihroiigb Millie: A Tcaehutg Guide for Grades l-XIl (Dallas. Tes.: 
Dallas Independent Sclioul Diserkt. 19I2). 

»»Oroirrib ihroiinb Musie: A Cmriadimt Gitide for Grades l-\ll (Dallas, 
Tex.: Dallas Independent School Dinrict, I9S2). 

Knov Yoter Syvipboiiy: A Rgsoteree Vsnr hi Music for Grades l-Xll 
(Dallas. Tex.: Dallas Inde})cn.knf Sehwd Distrkt. I9J2> 
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person may nut steal frnnv the cullection l>ot in church liut may not 
hesitate tn keep surplas change that the grocery clerk inaih-cncntly 
gave him after the last purchase. Character in flic general sense is i 
complex summation of a great x-ancty of traits ami habits wliicli oper- 
ate difFcrcntlv m shderent situations, and one can speak of chancier 
in ccncral onlv sshen an individual’s ctMomar)' pcrfomiancc in many 
types nf situations is in accord stith oe our of accord iiith generally 
accepted Standards of society. 

Pcrfonnancc in life slnutions in harmony with desirable and 
accepted standards is learned much as other habits and skills arc learned, 
and when the learning as well as the learner have reached rhe stage 
at which understanding and gcncralrration arc possible, general prin- 
ciples of conduct evolve as guidcposts to living. Gradually, as one 
matures, these principles of conduct merge into svhat wime people call 
a philosopliy of life. 

Educational effort to help children acquire desirable modes of 
moral conduct in all kinds of life situations, evolve appropriate prin- 
ciples nf conduct, and achieve a wholesome philosophy of life con- 
sistent with the ideals and demands of a democratic socicn* U carried 
fonvard by many agencies. Promment among these arc the home, the 
church, the sciiool, and youth organirations. Heligious education is a 
definite part nf this broad objective, but the public schools refrain from 
direct or formal instruction of the doctrines of any particular creed; 
such instruction is left to the home and the church. 

The place of religion in public school programs has been a con- 
troversial issue for many generations. OUagreemenr. as well as legal 
controvers)', exists over such practices as the use of prayer at the 
opening or closing of the school day. giving thanks at mealtime, reading 
selections from the Old Testament without comment, released time for 
attendance at religious inscruaion during school hours, and the me of 
public school buildings by church groups. A recent decision by the 
Supreme Court of the United States reafliiros the Coavtin;rii>n.il princi- 
ples of separation of church and state. Many practices that have crept 
into public school programs will have to be rc-ctamined and revised 
in the light of dearer interpretations of the rebtions between religion 
and public schooling and between religion and the tenets of democracy. 

The basic beliefs concerning religious freedom and the relations 
af cftorcfi and state arc weff stated m the toffowing quotatfnn from a 
report of the Educational Policies Commission. 

The public schools faithfully reflect the religious diversin* and tolerance 
wlu'ch b^ve helped to make our nation strong. In view of differing religious 
faiths, a common education consistent with the American concept of free- 
dom of religion must be based, not «j the inculcation of any religious 
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creed, but rather on a decent respect for all religious opinions. Such an 
education must tic derived, not from some synthetic patchwork of many 
religious vieu-s, bur rather from the moral and spiritual values which are 
shared by the members of all religious faiths. Such education has profound 
religious significance. The teaching of moral and spiritual values in the 
public schools of the United States must be done without endangering 
religious freedom and without circumvenring the policy of separation of 
Church and state.®* 

Some schools have separate daily periods sec aside for lessons in 
character, but most schools approach cluracter education indirectly 
through school activities:, fn kindergarten and priniarv* grades children 
learn to be kind to animals and to each other, to be courteous, to take 
turns in the use of materials and in the actmties, to share with others, 
to be truthful, to be honest in the use of their own and others' books, 
pencils, money, and many other items. Instructional units dealing with 
borne and family endeavor to instill in children a love for their parents 
and brothers and sisters, an appreciation for what their parents do for 
them, and an atttrucle of helpfulness in tlic homt The books the children 
read and the stories read or told by the tcachcn contain many simple 
incidents in which the appropriate modes of moral and ethical conduct 
arc easily discerned by the children. On the playground, in the lunch- 
room, and in dozens of other school situations there arc numerous daily 
opportunides for practicing good conduct and for instruction about 
desirable behavior. 

In the intermediate and upper grades there is a continuation of the 
situations, opportunities, and emphases previously enumerated for the 
primary" grades. In addidon, new avenues for character education 
appear in the study of literature, h/stoty, biography, science, and civics 
or cicizcaship. In the catcgoiy of co-cumcular activities special men- 
tion should be made of the student council, the safeej’ patrol, assembly 
programs, and athletic activities. Throughout these nianv activities most 
teachers arc alert to desirable performance and teaching opportunities 
so that life at school may be at its best. The necessity of discipline 
grows largely out of the efforts of teachen to have children learn and 
live by accepted scindards of moral and ethical conduct. If it trere 
not for infringements of accepted modes of conduct, teachers would 
have few disciplinary problems. Mention should also be made of the 
increasing trend to have pupils parridpatc in planning classroom actid- 
ties, in developing (with teacher guidance) the rules of procedures for 
dealing with such matters as conduct on die playground, the use of 

** Moral tmd Spirtrujl Valuer in the PuUie Seboolt (Washington: Educational 
Policies (Commission of the National Edneation Association of the United States 
and the American Association of School Adminutrators, I91i), p. 6 . Reprinted by 
permission. 
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the Jibrarj', the use of lavatories* traffic in the halls, and classroom 
managemmt. In many schools committees of pupils assist in dealing 
with disciplinary problems. 

Attention is also being given to mental hygiene. Mental health has 
come to be recognized as an important factor in ercrj'one’s life. A 
person is hardly capable of living in harmony wth other people unless 
he has learned to live happily vriih hjmself. Schools of today are much 
concerned with the social and personal adjustment of children. Whole- 
some social adjustment and the development of a well-integrated 
personalitj* are ver}* real objectives in today’s schools. 

Anyone who is familiar with elemcnrary school programs Icnows 
that the procedures and activities used by the schools to promote char- 
acter ednearion are legion. It is the authoR* opinion that teachers spend 
more time and energy on character education than on any other phase 
of the clementaiy school prt^ram. 

Contributions of Other 
Groups of Objectives 

Individual development and self-realization are promoted by the 
schools through the activities whose major contributions are toward 
the objectives of human relations, civic responsibilit)', and vocational 
efficiency as avell as through the activities whose major x^alues are in 
the realm of self-realization. The shills that one acquires and that help 
one to live amicably with one’s neighbors and associates, to participate 
effectively in committee activities, and to lead or to follow in other 
group situations directly contribute to one’s chances of self-realization. 
A penon may be ver>’ ulcntcd and capable, bm he is prevented from 
appljing bis talent if his skill in human relations is such that no one 
wants to liave him around. 

Proficiency in a vocational pursuit and in ciric affairs liketvise 
discloses possibilities for the achic\-cmcnt of self-realization. Unless one 
has acquired proficiency in some vocation that enables him to be an 
independent, self-supporting citizen, he has little chance to realize a 
rich and satisfjdng life. Individual development and competence in hu- 
man relations are just as nectssaiy for vocational and civic profiaency. 
It b obvious, therefore, that all four of these groups of objectives are 
interdependent. A person must achieve some "degree of success in all 
four areas if he is to be a happy, independent, responsible, self-support- 
ing individuaL Through appropriate education different persons will 
reach different stages or degrees of development along the various lines, 
depending upon abilitv*, effort, and opporrunirv; bur each individual 
should be encouraged to optimum development in accordance with 
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ability, so that he may find a happy and useful life and will be m cI- 
comed by society for M’hatcver role he can and wishes to occupy. 

Chapter Summary 

This chapter has discussed the meaning of individual development 
and self-realization, the importance of educating for self-realization, 
and the fundamental interdependence of self-realization and social 
welfare. Tlic interdependence and interlocking relation of the four 
groups of objectives of education were also described. Tlie major por- 
tion of the chapter dealt with descriptions of activiaes used by cle- 
mentarj’ schools in helping children to reach these objectives. The 
major purposes in presenting these descriptions were (a) to help the 
reader identify those aspects of elementary school programs svhosc 
major educational values lie in the re.alm of self-realization, (b) to help 
him visualize more clearly the relation Iwnvcen school activities and 
the purposes of education, and (c) to impress upon him the fact that 
ciementar)' schools sponsor a /arge nwnber of activities that contribute 
directly toward the objectives of self-realization. 

The following major ideas were developed in this chapter. 

1. Individual development is basic to self-realization. 

2. Each child should he helped to a degree of individual develop- 
ment consistent with his ability. 

3. Self-realization is dependent upon proficiency in human rela- 
tions, in a vocational pursuit, and in civic affairs as well as upon indi- 
vidual development. 

4. The welfare of society depends upon the self-realization of 
individuals. 

5. The objective of individual development is sdf-rcalization with- 
in the framework of society’s welfare. 

6. Elementary school programs contain many activities that make 
major contributions toward self-realization. 

7. All school activities should make important contributions to- 
W’ard children's attainment of the purposes of education. 

Recommended Additional Readings 

1. Adams, Fay. Educating Atneriea's Cbtidren (2d cd.). New York: The 
Ronald Press Company. 1954. Part IV, “The Basic Skills,” Parc V, “The 
Fine Arts.” 

2. Cas^vell. Hollis L., and A. Wellesley Foshay. Education in the Elemen- 
tary School (2d ed.). Nesv York. American Book Co., 1950. Chap. 8, 
“Developing Creative Interests and Abilides,” Chap. 9, “Developing 
Command of Skills." 
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3. The Three R's in the Elementary School. T^'ashmgton: Associarion for 
Superviflon and Curriculum Devdopment, a Department of the National 
Education Association of the United States, 1952. 

Suggested Student Activities 

1. an elementan* school and note the various school aedvities 
that seem likely to help children to acquire proficiencj* in the objectives of 
self-realization. Make a special note of those school acrivities that seem to 
be valuable for helping develop more than one of these objectives. Be sore 
to be alert to happenings in school other than organized classroom teachings, 
such as traffic in the halls, classroom managcfncnt, and so forth. 

2. Skim through the narratives in Chapter 1, noting examples of oppor- 
tunities provided for the achieving of the objectives of self-realization. 

3. View the film Tfce Elementary School, Part II (16 mm., sound, 
black and white or color, 20 minutes, Richmond: The VTrginia Department 
of Education, 1953). Sore oppommidcs provided in this for achieving 
the objectives of sdf-realizatioa. 



CHAPTP. R SIX 


Educating for Satisfying 
Human Relations 


“Not being able to work well with people" is the reason given prob* 
ably more often than any other for bek of success. A few moment's 
reflection will convince one that proficiency in human relations is 
necessary' for happiness for self-realization, for vocational success, and 
for effective civic participation. Anyone who has not learned to get 
along with his family, hb neighbors, and other associates by methods 
that arc muniatly plea.sing and sarisfying to himself and to others b 
indeed a most unfortunate person. 

Education for satisfying human relations is a phase of elementary 
education that has not af«Ti)’s received adequate emphasb. Just as in 
the acqubitinn of .my other attitude or skill, the child must learn by 
having practice in understanding and getting along \sdch others. Al- 
thoiigli teachers have given, and will continue to give, attention to 
courtesy, consideration for others, and cooperation in daily living in the 
school, they have not had much help in the way of courses of study, 
teaching guides, professional articles and books, and library books and 
textbooks. The situation has changed in recent years, howe\-er. Perhaps 
no field at present occupies more space in the literature.* Almost every 
course of study contains one or more units on how people work 
together, or the entire course nav be organized around certain aspects 
of human relations. The latest Education Index devotes many pages to 

* B. Everard Blanchard. "Recent Invest^tions of Social Learning,” Jounul 
of EdnettionjJ Resejrek, 4} (.March, IWO), 507-J15. 
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the listinc of ankles and other publications dealing with the subject. 
Childrens books, especially current library books, even treat in more 
or less “disguised” form the great rarie^' of problems arising in con- 
nection with living \vith people. “The school beyond all else must be 
considered as a place of educating in the are and science of being a 
person, the practice of human relations,” which is the “fourth U.”* 

The main reason why education for satisfying human relations is 
important lies in the fact that people are essentially social beings: man 
was not made to live alone but rather to live in the company of others. 
In fact, the social needs of people are as basic as their need for air, 
food, clothing, and shelter. Prescott has provided a clear exposition of 
the nature of social needs. 

The social needs of the inditidual grow* out of the fact that life must 
be lived in contact with other people. Only by establishing and maintaining 
sarisfactoty relationshtps with persons, organizations, and institutions can 
the inditidual obtain optimum conditions for continuing his phj'sical life, 
for establishing and maintaining a family of his own, and for realizing the 
various potentialities of his owm pcrscmalit)*. Certain conditions loom so 
large in his task that they amount to basic needs for his developing person* 
ality. 

ArFEcrfov. A fundamencal need b to live in a relationship of affection or 
love with some one or several other human beings. Only in such a manner 
can the individual have an unassailabte feeling of his own value. The need 
appears in very young children and continues throughout life. It is bj’ no 
means guaranteed to es-erj-one. A student who questioned a large number 
of first-grade children « to the persons who really loved them reports one 
child who was greatly upset by the question but \sho finally was able to 
reply, “Only God!” Some pstchiatrists term this need for affection a need 
for securin' and it is quire true that the absence of love in a child’s life is 
marked by the strongest feelings of insecurity. 

BFtoNCtNc. Xormal. wholesome personalits’ development in the social world 
demands that the child expand the scope of his activities into successively 
wider social groupings. His functioning in these groupings must be of the 
effective sort u hich will give him the feeling of “belonging" in these groups. 
He must feel that he is imporrant in these groupines, that he is well thought 
of, that he is valued. The social valuation that is the basis for this sense of 
belonging possibly arises from what the individual is, from the contributions 
which he makes to the various groupuigs. The achievement of maturity 
requires that the child accomplish the steadv widening of this belonging 
from the family to play groups, to the school class, to clubs, and so on. 
\V ithout this sense of increasing belonging the “security” of the individual 

> Reprinted bv permisuon of ihe pcAIufier. Abclard-Schuman. ftibluhers, Inc, 
from OnSerev Human, bv Ashle)- Montagu. Cop>Tight 1950. p. 110. 
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is greatly menaced, and his S’aluation of himself suffers to the point of 
involving him in very serious and continuing unpleasant emotions. Resulting 
attempts to relieve tliis tension, to demonstrate personal importance, may 
involve the indiridual in all sorts of antisocial or regressive behavior entirely 
inimical to ordered personalit)- development. 

LtKEMESs TO OTHERS. A Significant measuring rod by which an individual 
living in the company of others may evaluate himself is his likeness to others. 
The possession of characteristics which sharply differentiate a person from 
others, unless it be in a manner greatly applauded by society, is a handicap 
and a hazard. Even great gifts of a valued sort may distort and warp the 
personallrj' if they interfere with the feeling of being one of the great 
human family like unto all others in appearance, capacit}', and worth. 
Differences in behavior which have arisen normally from differences in 
temperament, intelligence, or etperience may still give rise to feelings of 
guilt, or of set-apartness, which will make the individual shy, uncas>-, and 
ineffective in his social behavior. All of us, then, seem to need to feel that 
in essential matters sve are like other human beings— and almost any notice- 
able difference may seem an essential one to an individual if it receives 
unfavorable attention from others. This b particularly true in childhood 
and adolescence when the individual is striving to expand hU belonging into 
large, socially significant circles.* 

Proficiency in human relations is therefore important in achieving 
self-realization, in satisfying one’s social needs, in discharging one’s civic 
responsibilities, and in achieving success in one's vocational pursuits. 
Education for satisfying human relations b therefore just as important 
as any other phase of a child’s upbringing. Tlie content of the area of 
human relations, if one may speak of it as having content, is very broad. 
There are manv attitudes one must develop in order that one may be 
predisposed toward the kind of conduct that will result in satisfying 
relations wntli other people. One must have a fundamental liking for 
other people. One must have a conviction that others, too, arc good 
and mean well. One must have a spirit of helpfulness and a desire for 
the welfare of others. One must have a desire to refrain from doing 
things that might be harmful to others. One must become tolerant of 
ideas, opinions, and practices of others that are different from our own. 
The list could be e.xtended, but enough examples have been given to 
illastrate the point that a large number and variety of attitudes must 
be acq^uired in order to equip the individual with the psj’chological 
framework in terms of wliich he may proceed successfully in his social 
relations. 

Proficient^ in human relations also demands that the individual be 

'Daniel A. Prescott, Emotion and the Edueativi Froeert {Washington: 
American Council on Education, l«»).pp. 116-118. Reprinted by permission. 
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imbued with certain idcah, which serve as goals or guidepf«ts for hb 
conduct. He must have become coatinced that honesty in all matters 
is imperative in order to be honest in the thousands of life situations 
requiring a decision regarding honesty- He must be imbued svith tlic 
ideal that truthfulness is fundamental in order to have the sustaining 
moral influence of this standard in the many life situations in which he 
must decide whether ro be truthful or otherwise. In similar fashion he 
must believe in the merit of justice to all persons and peoples in order 
that justice may be encouraged, permitted, or administered in life situ- 
ations- More far reaching than any of the ideals so far named is the 
ideal of universal brotherhood of mankind and the ideal of universal 
happiness and ss'ell-being of all peoples of the earth. W'ithout a funda- 
mental conviction that he must strive to improve man's earthly lot the 
individual docs not have the most important guide for his activities of 
daily living. 

But attitudes and ideals arc not enough to ensure proficiency in 
human reJarlons. The individual must also hare the sWJls or techniques 
whereby he can successfully relate himself to other persons in M-ays 
that are mutually pleasing and satisfying. The realm of social skills is 
very broad, and only a fesv illustrations will be given to develop the 
idea. Early in life children are taught to say "please” and "thank you." 
They are taught to “take rums," to avoid bumpfntr Into people, to 
refrain from grabbing things from othcR, and to cat slowly and neatly 
at the table. Liter on children learn how to introduce strangers to each 
other, how to respond when introduced to a stranger, how to ask for 
something that is wanted, how to help someone who needs assistance, 
how to serve as chairman of a committee, and how to conduct them- 
selves in large audiences. Courtesj' in its appropriate forms in thousands 
of life situations consists of social skills that make for happy social 
relations. 

A point the reader should establish clearly in his mind is that home 
and school have always emphasized education for satisfying human 
relations, but elementary schools, gencraliy speaking, have not dealt 
with this phase of education through separately organized counes. 
During the 1930’s some schools organized separate courses in character 
edoation, which embodied some of the elements in the area of human 
relations, but those courses have been abandoned in most of the schools 
that had them and instruction in character education has again been 
integrated with other subjects and activities. The field of human rela- 
tioiw is thus a good example of an important phase of children’s edu- 
cation that is taught both indirectly and directly in connection with or 
as a part of any or all of the subjects and the various activities of the 
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school The chief ilircct instmctiniul approach consists of selected 
units in such subjects as reading and social studies. 

TTic remainder of this chapter will describe more fully the scope 
of education for satisfjHng human relations and the means commonly 
used by schools to promote this phase of children's education. 

Respect for Humanity 

The educated person puts htnnan relationships first. TJic Educa- 
tional Policies Commission introduced the discussion on this point u-ith 
the following paragraph. 

The impact of education on a dcs-etoping personality* should lead that 
person to place human welfare at the very summit of his scale of values. I Ic 
should judge old traditions and new intentions by the same high and single 
standard. Whatever has an evil effect on human beings and their rclatinm 
to each other is to be disapproved, regardless of the comfort, luxury, or 
economic gain it may bring. Too often, modem standards ignore the 
intangible effects of scientific and social inventions on human relationships. 
We lend to approve anything if only it adds in some small particular to our 
ease and comfort. The schools luve a definite responsibility for developing 
a sense ol values which exalts men above money or machintry.* 

Respect for ail humanity Is one of the pillars upon which a peace- 
ful, democratic world society must be built. Schools endeavor to estab- 
lish this ideal in the minds of children and to create In them a state of 
mental and emotional readiness to react to situations. pcRons, or things 
in a manner that is harmonious with that ideal. Ixt us now examine a 
few courses of study to see what they have to say that is pertinent to 
this issue. The state course of study for the elementary schook in Utah 
includes the following quotation as a portion of the discussion on the 
objectives of the clcmentarj’ school and their implications. 

The ultimate purjxwc of education in America U to provide for each 
individual the maximum opportunity for the development of himself as a 
pcrscmalitv in a democratic toeicty; that he may liecome increasingly aware 
of and appreciative of his heritage to the end that he rccognucs its possibili- 
ties and limitations and is capable of becoming a contributor to its conser- 
vation. tranvmission, and improvement. The child's development is a 
twenty-four hour a day process. Social attitudes (desirable and undesirable), 
habits, and understandings arc ctwistantly being formed in all life situations. 

• FoUcies for EJucarion in Amerietti Detnotnej (Wiihington: rducarionil 
Policies CommKsion of the NjikmmI Mucation AswUnon of the United &»ies 
and the American Atsoeiation of School Adnunbtnrors, I944>, p. 211. Rejuinted 
by permbsion. 
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The acQviries of the schooJ. the home, and the community should coof^ 
cratively contribute to the growth of each child, continuously earth ing his 
living 1*0 richer and higher levels. The school cannot accomplish this objee* 
nve alone. It can, however, provide an environment that will stimulate rich 
living within the school, and furnish leadership for active cooperation to 
funher school. communit>*, and home planning that will improve commu- 
nitj’ life for children. 

To accomplish this purpose the following factors must be considered: 

1. The School Should Be Concerned with the \N^orth of the Individual 
Personality. 

We cannot lliink in terms of dcmocracj- without being actively con- 
cerned with the worth of personalin-. Active concern implies that the 
school will take as its obligation the task of providing for the children 
much practice in working out human relationships with other children 
and svith adulcs to the end that the individual tviJl {>e giverj full oppor- 
tuniw for expression, along wth a growing sense of obligation to others. 

2. The School Should Aid in Cooperative Living. 

The school should fosrer personal and social adjustment fo the end 
that desirable human relations may exist between groups with different 
social and civic background. We should guide each child so that he will 
develop an appreciation of others, be tolerant in thought and action, and 
be considerate of others' rights, beliefs, and actions. \T’e need to empha- 
sixe motives for behavior as well as desirable pnems for behavior so 
that responses will be truly spiritual, ethical, and civic in nature.* 

The Idaho state course of study, in discussing the guidance func- 
tions of the teacher, provides the following outline of tj'pes of guidance 
that the teacher should give in an effort to improve personal conduct 
and social relations. 

A. Improving Personal Conduct 

1. Behavior 

The child should feel some responsibility to the croup; his realization 
that misbehavior is not adnurable is a potent influence for good. 

2. Sportsmanship 

Because only one side can win in a contest, the child should be a 
good loser; he should leant to tolerate frustration because in life, no 
matter bow much he tries, he will soniedmes Jose. 

3. Level of aspiration 

er a decetrenc witA which no chiYcf shoufd be haadicapperf. The 
teacher should help the child determine a level of aspiration which 
is reasonable for him— sufficiently difficult to chaUenge but easj' 

„ Elemettijry Scioolt of Vub (Salt Lake Gty. 

Utah: Utah State Depanroent of Public Instrucuon. IMI), p. H. Reprinted by 
Permission. r « . 
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enough to insure success. His aim can be raised gradually, but it 
should be gauged to permit the child to hate a feeling of satisfaction 
with his performance. 

4. Adjusted personaiirj* 

a. A “sour grapes attitude” is a compensating reaction which the 
child should avoid; he should learn to face realit)'. 

b. Daydreaming 

By imagining that he is a conquering hero or a penecuted victim, 
a child tries to get even with the world; carried to extremes, that 
habit may result in a “split personality.” It is much better to have 
a reasonable goal and strive to reach it. 

c. Projection 

Blaming someone else for his own weakness is a childish tendency 
which the teacher should oppose. A pupH often thinks he fails 
because someone dislikes him, treats him unfairly, or pets someone 
else. By means of a private conference, the teacher usually can 
improve the child’s point-of-view. 

d. Fear 

Ever)' child needs a sense of security which his teacher should help 
to develop. A timid pupil h a problem to the teacher, perhaps more 
of a problem chan the too-aggresrive pupil. 

e. Cuntrul of temper 

\\'ithin reason, demonstrations of anger should be avoided. The 
harmful effect on health and efficiency can be emphasized. 

f. Recreation (is discussed as physical education) 

g. Hobbies 

(1) Recreational reading 

(2) Collecting stamps, coins, etc. 

(3) Development of musical skill 

(4) Appreciation of the beautiful 

(5) Creative expression 
Improving Social Relationships 

1. Friendliness 

Children can discuss how thej' could win friends if they moved to a 
strange school, and then decided how they can help a pupil moving to 
their school. 

2. Social uaits 

Members tif the class can list the characteristics of people they like, 
and then rate themselves accordingly- Probably, courtesy, friendliness 
and personal appearance will be important factors in their judgment. 

3. Conversation (is discussed as language) 

4. Parties at school 

Ever)' effort should be made to avoid class distinction. Gifts should be 
exchanged only occasionally; then the cost should be limited. The 
feelings of ever}* child should be safeguarded, alwaj-s. 
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5. Hospitality 

At school or at home, children should greet a guest courteously, offa 
him a chair, introduce him to other persons present, and give him his 
share of attention. 

6. Introductions {arc discussed as language) 

7. Counesy in public gatherings 

It is important to be polite nor only to friends but ro strangers in a 
public gathering; children should consider it impolite to talk in a 
movie, push in line, “boo" at a basketball game, or giggle during an 
assembly program. 

8. Public sersdee 

The reacber should encourage children to participate actively in 
school, in church organizations, and in Scouting. 

9. Business meeting (is discussed as language and social studies) 

10. Behavior on playground (is discussed as physical education) 

11. Conduct cn route from school 

Often, children’s quarrels on the way home from school develop into 
family feuds; the teacher should endeavor to reason and settle disputes 
fairly at school. Under no circumstances should she ignore differences, 
thus encouraging children to quarrel all the way home.* 

Battle Creek provided its teachers with the following list of im- 
portant understandings, attitudes, and appreciations that should receive 
emphasis in the elementary grades. The quotarion reproduced below 
consists only of that portion of the list that b pertinent to the present 
dbcusslon. 

A- Undersanding and Knou’Iedge Basic to Effective Lhing 

1. Understanding of people and human relationships 

2. Understanding of the way in which people work together in a group 

3. Understanding of our culture 

4. Understanding of other cultures 

5. Understanding of the various philosophies basic to forms of govern- 
ment, analyzing strengths and weaknesses of each 

6. Understanding of people’s relfdonships to natural environment 

7. Understanding of way in wKfbh^han changes the environment to his 

ends ' 

B. Attstudes toward Human Relationships Basic to Effective Living. 
(Teacher consciously builds these throughout entire school day.) 

1 . Respect for oneself 

2 . Respect for others 

» Curriculum Guide AdepiaNe to Elementary Schools of Idaho (Boise Idaho: 
Idaho State Departmeni of Education, 1943), pp. liii-xiv. Reprmted by permission 
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3. \Vaiingness to put the good of die group before oneself 

4. Rwpect for individual differences (race, religion, economic sanis) 
within any group 

5. Projection of attitudes listed above (!•-♦) into world-wide setting as 
basis for relationships between peoples 

d. Attitudes basic to effective working together 

a. W'illingness to give one’s best to the job 

b. Curinsii}*' and alertness to environment 

c. Following through on agreed-upon responsibilities 

d. Constantly building toward higher standards of excellence com- 
mensurate with abili^ of indhidual 

e. Realizing that problems arc ever recurring and diat no problem is 
ever conipletely solved. This realization builds attitude of challenge 
toward problems rather than negativism or defeat.^ 

Teaching elementary school children a respect for humanitj' is 
illustrated in these txcerpts from the Minnesota guide for instruction 
in the sodal studies. 


First GRAUt-pROBLEAt: Saioot, a Good Place for Work and Play 


Vtiderttandingt to Be Developed 

One makes friends by being a friend. 

Successful group living calls for co- 
operative planning, the sharing of 
fesponribiUoes, and consideration 
for others. 

The observation of courtesies makes 
living happier and more gracious. 

Members new to a group should 
have the help of the other mem- 
bers to become acquainted with 
the new environment. 

Etc. 


Suggested Experiences and Activities 
Participaring in the citizenship dub 
or student council 
Practicing simple courtesies, tvaidng 
tutus in conversation, at lockers, 
and at the fountain 
Respecting the rights of ochen in 
room and halls 

Showng courtesy toward visitors by 
greeting them and caring for their 
comfort 

Evaluaring class activities by giving 
and accepting criticism in a kind 
way 

Giving recognition for the personal 
achievement of others 
Introducing the new child to class- 
mates and school personnel and 
touring the building and grounds 
with him 
Etc. 


t TentJine Guide in Saeisl StaJiet {Battle Oceb, Mich.- Division of Instruc- 
lioo. Battle Oeek Public Schools, IMS), pp. I-J- Reprinted by pernuasion. 
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Fifth Gradf-Proulfm: Hm'PV Livisr. Tor.FTMF.R 


Understmdmgs lo Be Developed 
The family has always been the umi 
of society and of government. 
Group living necessitates limitations 
on personal liberties. 

Group welfare and individual secu- 
rity arc interdependent. 

In primitive times, families banded 
together into tribes or clans for 
protection against common en- 
mies. 

Our s)'stem of government is based 
on democratic principles borrowed 
from many older culrures. 

Our concepts of human rights have 
evolved slowly through the ages 
by trial and error. 

The need for laws grew out of man's 
own lawlessness. 

As man's needs and wants increase, 
he becomes more dependent upon 
his neighbors. 


Suggested Experiences and Activities 
Discussing ways we might solve our 
family problems democratically 
Sluring in the home a boolc dealing 
srith an ideally democratic family 
ricuation, such a book as Along 
the Bonis of Plrn/i Creek by Laura 
Ingalls Wilder 

Listing rights and privileges pupils 
would like to enjoy at school; 
formulating a corresponding list of 
duties, upon the fulfillment of 
which hinges the possihilitj' of at- 
oining those rights and prisil^es 
Organizing a room club 

Listing democratic principles upon 
which our government is based 
Srodying the beginning of our gov- 
ernment and the lives of the men 
responsible for it 

Discussing the responsibilitj’ of office 
holders to the wishes of their con- 
stituents 

Inviting local people of foreign ex- 
traction to address rhe class 

Snidj-ing the formation of the 
United Nations and its progress 
toward world unification 
Planning wa\*s of practicing brother- 
hood in everyday living* 


The brief t^uotations'that have been given provide at least some 
notion of the general problem with which teachers are asked to deal in 
order to develop respect for humatiitj'. School practices and the eni- 
phasis given by teachers arc much more extensive than these few 
quotations would indicate. The actual work w’irh children begins with 
simple but nonetheless significant activities in the kindergarten and 
primarj* grades. 


, * CurriCTlnm BoUetin No. 6 <St ftml, Minn • State ol AJinnesota, Department 
of Education, 19»). pp. 53-55. 109-U2. Reprinted b>- permission. 
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Among the more common of these activities arc the many inci- 
dental ways in Avhich teachers try to gee children to become sj*mpa- 
thctic toward each other’s needs. If a child finds himself without paper 
or crayons, others arc motivated to loan or to share their materials with 



him. If a child gets hurt, others arc encouraged to assist him. Teachers 
constantly admonish children to avoid injuring others in their use of 
paints, scissors, hammers, saws, and in games in the classroom, in the 
gymnasium, or on the plaj'ground. In fact, teachers plan and guide 
activities that will lead to safe ways of conduct and will gradually 
result in habits of safety for the individual and for others. These 
common modes of safe behavior are intellectualized through classroom 
discussions in which the pupils theinseh'es are encouraged to identify 
the danger points and to fonmilatc policie and procedures that will 
ensure maximum protection to everyone. 

Developing a concern for the needs of others immediately suggests 
the idea of being helpful to others. On many incidental occasions 
teacher and pupils discuss the desirability and ways of being helpful 
to each other. Children arc given many opponunides in school Ufc to 
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practice helpfulness to others. When books, pencils, paper, or crayons 
are to be distributed, rhe teacher asks some child or a commirree to 
make the distribution, making sure that each child in the group gets 
his quotx Older pupils arc asked to help j-ounger ones find their way 
to the lavatories, to the librat)’, or to the lunchroom, or to assist them 
in crossing the street. The school safetj' patrol is but another illustration 
of an acrivit)- in which children arc given an opportunity to practice 
helpfulness to others. Out of the many tj'pes of daily experiences, class- 
room discussions, and admonition by teachers ultimately grow ideals, 
attitudes, and profidencj’ in conduct. 

In like fashion the school provides many opportunities for and 
informal lessons in courtesj* and encourages children to assume respon- 
sibilin’ for the welfare of others. The child 5n the lower grades learns 
to take turns at the drinking fountain, tn the lunchroom, in speaking 
to the teacher, and In the various roles In games and dramatics. Learn- 
ing not to crowd ahead of others in line, not to jostle others, nor to 
interrupt when others are speaking, and not to talk so loudly as to 
disturb others are but a few of the forms of courtesy that children 
must learn and, when learned, they become taproots from which the 
broader aspects of respect for humanit)* grow. 

To the myriad Incidenul waj-s utilized by the school to teach 
respect for humanitj* must be added a fesv of the more direct ap- 
proaches. Readers on all grade levels contain stories designed tn help 
children acquire a concern for the welfare of others. AUo. there are 
now available numerous beautifolly illustrated supplemcntar)’ or library 
books with the same theme and purpose. In the upper elementary 
grades the histor)* texts and reference books contain much material 
that contributes toward the dcx'elopmcm of this objecrive. The social 
studies deal with the social and economic conditions of the country 
being studied and the steps that were taken to improve them. The 
ideals that motivated leaders at different periods in the historj’ of the 
United States and other countries arc a parr of the drama of history’ 
that has special educational value. Biographies of great leaders, which 
usually emphasize their subjects’ concern for the welfare of humanit}', 
are another excellent source of materiaL 

•iifftfrfffitlfps 

The edjieated pmon enjoyr^ rich, sincere, and varied social life- 
The social needs of children must be met through desirable and socially 
approved channels if wholesome persotulity development b to result. 
The satbf3c»orv meeting of children’s social needs requires that each 
child have at IwSl^me other cluldrcn and some adults whom he recog- 
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nizcs as his genuine friends, as persons who believe in him, as penons 
in whom he can have iniplidc confidence. Boys and girk value “friend- 
ship” above all other values, including such values as “excitement and 
recreation," “family life," "recognition," and “power and control.”* 
To have friends, then, is Iwsic to wholesome growing up. 

Afost of us arc so accustomed to the sincere friendship, loplty, 
and support of the members of our own family and to the confidential 
relations we have with at least a few associates of our own age who 
live in the neighborhood or who attend the same school that it is 
almost impossible to visualize ourselves as being without any friends; 
yet this is what we must tt)’ to do in order to appreciate what friend- 
ships mean in the lives of people. Suppose there were no one who cared 
about you or about what happened to you, no one to talk to, no one 
who wanted to talk to you or to associate with you, no one in whom 
you could confide your troubles and worries, no one from wliom you 
could seek advice, no one with whom you could exchange stories, 
jokes, or common experiences. The reader may think it absurd to sug- 
gest visualizing a person without friends, hut the fact is that there are 
hundreds, probably thousands, of children who have no friends or who 
at least feel that they have no friends. What kind of education are such 
persons getting in tenns of personality development, social adjustment, 
and satisfying human relatioas? 

Elementary schools today contribute in many ways toward the 
development of friendships among children and the enjojTncnt of a 
rich, sincere, and varioJ sodal life. By encouraging friendships the 
schools are promoting an important phase of children's education and 
contributing toward the meeting of children’s social needs. Many 
persons, including some teachers, are not axvarc of the basic social needs 
of human beings of all ages, nor do they realize that the school should 
strive to meet some pf these needs. Reasonably adequate provision for 
children’s social necils is a fundamental phase of a good educational 
program. Let us, then, identify some of the ways in wliich schook 
contribute to thk important problem. 

Perhaps the first point that should be mentioned is friendship 
between teacher and pupils. It has sometimes been said that a teacher, 
to be a good teacher, must have a genuine h\-€ for chfldrcn. Undoubt- 
edly that Is the broad foundation upon which real friendship becu'cen 
teacher and pupils must be developed. But lox-e for children is not 
enough; the teacher must ako understand the role of friendship 
betw’ccn teacher and pupils in the educative process. Moreover, every 

• Glenn R. Hnvkes, "A Study of the Personil Values of Elementary School 
aiildrcn," EJueathTijl end Pjyckolopcel Meernrejiunt, 12 (^Vintcr. 1952), 654- 
665. 
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teacher should know the psycholog)' of children so thoroughly that 
her undentanding of each child and all his behavior may lead to wise 
guidance and a wholesome and constnictive relation between teacher 
and pupil. Children musr consider the teacher a friend to whom they 
can look for 5^Tnp3thy, understanding, advice, and help. Ever)' child 
should feel that the teacher believes in him, thinks well of him, knows 
that he has abilities, and is espcctmg him to do his best. A group of 
California teachers concerned with good human relations in the class- 
room listed five qualities that they u-anted their pupils to believe 
teachers had. The first one was that they wanted their pupils to believe 
that the)' u-anted to be friends with each member of the class, that they 
were approachable, and that they accepted each one as a person of 
importance and u-orth.’* Such friendship benveen teacher and pupil 
motivates the child and elicits the best that is in him. It is basic to 
wholesome discipline, effective education for satisfying hurnan rela- 
tions, and wholesome personality integration. 

The vet)’ fact that a school assembles under one roof a large 
number of children of different ages creates a setting in which children 
are brought in contact ^^•ith each other, have an oppormnit)’ to become 
acquainted with each other and to enjoy many social contacts. The 
intermingling of children of different ages has a variet)’ of values, 
including children’s social education. The smaller class group, as dis- 
tinct from the total membership of the school, makes it possible for 
children of approtimately the same age and maturics' to have sufficiently 
extensive association so that acquaintanceships may become less super- 
ficial and friendships more intimate. 

Within the setting of the school and the classroom many activities 
are carried on that provide for the development of friendsWps or 
cooperative enterprises by groups of children. Children's feeling of 
“belonging” may be thought of in several categories. There are the 
“room” or “all-class” activities such as birriiday patties, an assembly 
program, a class garden, or the more formal lessons in reading, arith- 
metic, or other subject fields. There the child “feels” his membership 
in the class group. Somerimes the class is di\-ided into teams, as on the 
pbyground, or small committees are appointed to look after specific 
phases of classroom managem^t. ^n some classrooms children are 
encouraged to help each other in academic tasks. These various close 
classroom associations frequently lead to friendships that persist in 
out-of-school activities. Children will visit each other’s homes or be 
invited to parties in the homes. 
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Some schools pemiic practices that militate against the development 
of friendships and a feeling of "belonging.” When older children are 
held back in grades with much younger pupils', it is frequently difficult 
for the fonner to Ijccome integrated into the group life of the class or 
to develop real friendships among the members of the class. Competitive 
procedures that pit each child against cretj* other one, such as competi- 
tion for stars or other awards, “room" prizes based on 100 per cent 
participation, and a comparative marUng system, can do much to 
prevent or destroy tlie oppominirles for tlie development of a whole- 
some cooperative group bfc or mutual friendships. 

Cooperation 

The educated person cm tsork ami phy u'ith others. Since man 
cannot live alone, it is a.tiomatic that people must cooperate with each 
other in a great variety of ways and enterprises. To the casual observer 
it may seem as if there is a conflict between cooperation and individual 
development and self-realization. This point was discussed at some 
length in Chapter 5, where it was made clear that maxiinum self- 
realization can be achieved only within the framework of general 
welfare for all. Self-reliance, associated with confidence in one’s own 
powers, is important, but $clf-aggrandiz«nent should not be allowed 
to run to the point « here it is injurious to others, There are plenty of 
opponunitics for demonstrating individual capacity through enterprises 
for the good of the larger group. 

Educating children for effective cooperation with others is thus 
an important objective of education and is one way of helping them 
to achieve satisfying human relations. Effective cooperation requires 
that a person have a favorable attitude toward the Idea of cooperation, 
have some understanding of the desirability* of and need for it, and 
have the essential skills, Schoob, generally, have not recognized the 
elements of cooperative conduct or the fact that they should assume 
responsibility for educating children in cooperation. The following 
quotation from the Educational Policies Commission is peninent here. 

Democracy is a highly cooperaost undertaking. It can become more 
cfTectire if children learn to cooperate in school. The traditional methods 
of teachin'T, however, stress comperition rather titan cooperation. Marks of 
distinction and honors of all kinds has*e been showered on the pupil who 
surpasses Ids fellow's. Ideally, our schoob should gi\e prizes not to the one 
who wins more credit for himself, but to the ttne wlto cooperates most 
effectively with otliers. M'e jun the badge of failure on tlie child who is 
defeated in a competidon rather than on the child who has not learned to 
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cooperate. This not only maVes the sodal life of the competing children 
unhappy and unfruitful while they are young, but it destroys those impulses 
towards friendly cooperative effort which might have made their lives as 
adults happier and more wholesome.'* 

School practices that make important contributions toward 
education for cooperation may be thought of in several categories. 
Cooperation of one sort or another is practically forced by the fact 
that brge numbers of persons use the same building and its facilities. 
AH cannot pass through the doors at once when going in or out of the 
school building; they arc forced by circumstance to adopt some plan 
whereby all may enter or leave. Such a plan involves taking turns: 
some must stand aside and wait while others pass through the doors, 
or some must agree to use the doors at a time when others arc not 
using them. Cooperation is similarly required in the use of the toilet 
rooms, the librarv, the lunchroom, and the gymnasium. Cooperation 
by necessity may not be considered a high level of human endeavor, 
but it is a form of cooperation nevertheless; in the hands of skillful 
teachers the ph\*sical setting that exists when many persons desire to 
use limited facilities can be developed into one of the finest practical 
teaching situations. In good schools these circunistances are definitely 
utilized to help children acquire wholesome attitudes tou ard and effec- 
tive skills in cooperation. 

Other school situations that provide excellent settings in which to 
teach cooperation arise in conneaion with pupil participation in class- 
room management (passing papers, books, or crayons, taking care of 
plants, a fish bowl, room decorations, and so on), the student council, 
safety in the building and on the plavground, the safety patrol, and 
many other activities. The essential point is that here arc natural, 
lifelike school situations that, if properly handled, provide numerous 
oppormnitics for funcrional learning in the several aspects of co- 
operation. 

^ Wrightstone gave the following examples of cooperative activities 
of individual children in a third grade. 

James M.: May 21— Helped to clear off and arrange the classroom library 
table. May 22— Helped keep a check on the boys during trip. May 23— 
Brought in bundle of nvelve Child Life iRagutne&. May 24— Volussseecetl to 
remain and clear away materials. May 28— Loaned paints and pencil to 
another pupil. 

Frank L.-. May 2 1-Rcsponded to request for quiet and went to help another 

„ V for Edueatirm in ATnerican Democraej (W»shineton: Educational 

Polici« Comm^inn of the National Education Association and the American 
Association of School Administrators. IW6). p. 217. Reprinted by permission. 
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pupil put tway materiaU. May 22— Helped to clean Lorraine's desk after 
paint had been put on ir. May 2J and 24-Xo evidence. 

Susan N.: May 2l-Stayed late to help clean up. May 2J-Voluntecred to 
emptj' Itisket. u-asli boards and sweep to help class housekeeper. May 24- 
Assumed housekeepcr’i duties when he was aWnt. May 28— Brought broom 
m at lunch time and swept room, which was serj' untidy.” 

In the lastructional phases of sclxml life special mention should be 
made of certain phases of reading, oral and written composition, and 
the soci.ll studies. Selections In readers and in librars' books frequently 
describe how the different meml>crs of a group cooperated in a com- 
mon undertaking. Proficiency in oral reading serves many useful 
purposes in entertainments, programs, committee meetings, and other 
group meetings. In oral composition much emphasis is placed upon 
attaining proficiency in conversation and introductions, group discus- 
sion, telling stories, using the telephone, making announcements and 
explanations, giving directions, making speeches and reports, and meet- 
ings.” In written composition special cmpliasis is placed upin letter 
writing; writing announcements, repons, and summaries; and making 
notes and outlints.” All these different reading and language skills are 
essential equipment for those who seek proficienc)' in cooperarive 
efforts with other people. 

In the social studies much of the content of the Iiotiks read by 
pupils describes activities in which the cooperative effort of people 
resulted in achieving the desired end. Teaching procedures in the social 
studies usuallv' include a wriety of ways in wliich pupils are morivated 
to work cooperatively. The reproduaion of a farm, forest, or land- 
scape, the building of a post office or grocery store in the classroom, 
and the svriting of an original play and the preparation of costumes 
for it provide many opportunities for the class as a whole or the 
members of small committees to work together. .Most courses of study 
recommend instructional units on "the home,” “the neighborhood.” 
“the community,” “the mailman.” and others, the direct purpose of 
which is to help children to Icam about, to understand, and to appre- 
ciate the nrious waj’s in w'hich persons in the home, the conimunit}', 
and the nation cooperate for desired goak How wc help each other 
is another common emphasis In such units. In the intermediate grades, 
units of a similar nature but on a more advanced level deal with such 

”J. \\'a)uc tt'righcstone. Apprm^ of Sever Elernentery School Practiees 
{N’«w York: Bureau of Publloitlons, Teaeherj College, Columbia University, 
19)8), pp. 177-178. Reprinted by permisMon. 

” .Mildred A. Diww>n. Ttacbm% Lanfpuse in the Grades (Yonkers, N. Y.! 
World Book Compinv. pp- II-I2. 

•‘Willard F. 'nd\-Tnan and itaipierirc Butterfield, Teaching the Language 
Arts (New York: AlcCraw-Hill Bunk Cn, lnc„ tWl), Oiaps. 8, 12. 
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topics as “meeting community health problems” and “providing our- 
selves with recreation.” 

In recent years a larger number of schools have guided children 
in undertaking significant conimunitj' or school improvemenr projects. 
The projects have taken many forms, hut beautifying the school cam- 
pus, cleaning up a s’acant lot or park for safer pl^y, engaging in 
community clean-up drives, and mosquito or fly control arc 
These realistic ventures provide wide opportunity for academic study 
as well as real practice in cooperation and a chance to acquire knovi 1- 
edge, desirable attitudes, and useful skills through rendering a service 
that is for the good of all. 

Courtesy 

The educated perton observet the atMenit'ies of social behndor. 
The desirability of and need for counesy in one's relations with other 
people is so obvious that it seems unnccessar)' to say much about it. 
Practice in courtesv* at all times is begun in children’s preschool training 
in the home and is continued throughout childhood and youth and 
even throughout adult life. Adults at all ages find themselves in nesv 
types of situations from time to time for uhieh they strive to acquire 
the commonly accepted conventions of conduct. An adult who has 
never visited a state governor’s office or the legislature in session or 
who has never spent a night in a Pullman car or who has never ridden 
in a passenger plane has new forms of conduct and courtesj* to learn. 

The broad area of courteg^ is comprised of knowledges, artirudes. 
and skills. One needs to know the nature or essential elements of 
courteous conduct and the fact that courtesy is essential to satisfactory 
human relations. One needs to have an attitude that disposes one favor- 
ably toward couneous -ways of dealing with other persons. Then there 
are dozens of specific skills that one most be able to utilize with ease. 
Counesj’ in its many forms b somctlung that must be learned. It b an 
educational objective with wWch schools should deal constructively. 

Anyone who b at all familbr with teachers and schoob knows that 
most teachers devote much time and^nergy to having children establbh 
the habit of saying “please,” “thank you,” and “you’re welcome." Chil- 
dren are taught that it b nor k» ia /.rswif pi spjpcpne wtOess it 
is unavoidable, and then to say. “Please pardon me.” In similar fashion, 
children are taught not to bump into others, not to snatch things from 
each other, to hand thir^ gentiv to others, and many other specific 
practices too numerous to mention here. The general purpose of 
teachers U to have children practice in school the common courtesies 
called for in each of the many school simations. Tt is hoped that through 
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constsnt practice, knowledge, atrinidc, and skill will dc^-elop Into 
habits. 

The school also approaches the teaching of courtesy through the 
more formal instructional activities. An examination of the booli that 
children read, particularly the books used in the primary grades, reveals 
not only a large number of selecrions written in such a wa)' that the 
characters in the story are practicing courteous conduct but also a 
number of selections that endeav'or to provide direct lessons in cour- 
tesy. Many of the elements of oral and written composition previously 
mentioned in connection with cooperation are concerned primarily 
with courtesy; that is, courteous ways of writing letters, using the 
telephone, answering an incjuirj', and so on. 

One of the chief reasons uhy schools sponsor assembly programs, 
dramatics, and social parties is to pros-ide children with opportunities 
to learn and to practice the common amenities. When the children of 
a class entertain their mothers at a tea, plan a birthday part)' for one 
of the members of the class, or entertain a class from another room, 
the actual event is preceded by much planning, preparatinn, and prac- 
ticing. There are discussions on how to receive the guests, how to seat 
and serve the guests, how to make their departure a pleasurable esperi- 
ence, and so on. Frequently these discussions are followed by actual 
practice sessions so that proficiency and confidence may be heightened 
before the day of the event. These kinds of school activities provide a 
genuine functional laboratory for many aspects of social education. 

The Home 

The educated person appreciates the f/msily as a social institution, 
is skilled hi hotneniaking, and maintains democratic family relationships. 
TTiere are at least two basic reasons why a consideration of the home 
is pertinenc to the discussion in this chapter. Jn the first place, the home 
is the pillar of stability in society and holds first place among social 
institutions os the creator and guardian of human values. In the United 
States the role of the home in the lives of people has been diminished 
to the point that sve need to be concerned about restoring the funda- 
mental role of the home as an institution in our culture. It is difficult 
to visualize what would happen to the s-alues held dear by our people 
if tlic time should ever come when most of our citizens, young and 
old, would liave become detached from any home and the psycliologi- 
cal rooting that “my home is my castle” provides. 

The second chief reason for discussing the home at this point is 
that wholesome home and family life and the functions that a home 
ought to perform can he attained only if the members of the fami'y 
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practice cooperative, democratic human relations in family living. 
Unless the objectives of satisfying human relations can be achieved in 
family life, there will be lacldng that foundational element essential for 
the success of the efforts exened by other agencies, such as the school 
and the church. Of course some children from broken, dictatorial, or 
otherssTse unsatisfaciorj* homes Icam to be successful in human rela- 
tions, but the educational task is alwa)’S more difficult and in many 
cases impossible unless the home actively participates in it. 

Regardless of the nature of their own family experience and that 
of families they know, children need to learn that there is a wide range 
of family life in Amcrica-that patents expect different things of their 
children, that family routines and beliefs dtlfer, and that families arc 
likely to behave in ways they have learned to consider good.” 

Elementar)' schools today give considerable attention to the home 
and family-living objective of education. Instruction relating to this area 
is carried forward through a x'ariety of channels. One of these consists 
of instructional units on the home and family life, which appear at all 
grade levek but which are most frequently found in the primary 
grades. Recently prepared courses of study suggest one or more units 
on the home for the primary grades. For example, the Kansas state 
coviise of study gives detailed plans for a unit in the first grade entitled 
“How Do My Family and I Work and Play Together?” Some of the 
problems studied were (1) How can the membeis of our family help 
each other by doing their otvn daily work? (2) How does our family 
have fun together? (3) How can we show our love for our parents and 
grandparents? ” One inclusive theme 5tr«5cd throughout the grades 
in the Denver course is “Uving in the Home” and the specific unit for 
first grade is “How Members of the Family Make a Home.” The theme 
is further emphasized in a second-grade unit entitled “How TT^e Com- 
municate at Home and School” and in an upper-grade unit “What Our 
Responsibilities Arc in Family Living.”*’ 

In IPJJ the Wisconsin School of the Air published a teachers’ 
guide that was made available to teachers in the primary grades who 
were using the radio broadcasts composing the “Growing Up” 
series. The second unit m this series was entitled “Growing Up in 
Your Home,” which included broadcasts based upon such topics as 


Elementary CttrriciJum in iMerpmip Relatiom (Washington: American 
CotincD On Edocarion, IntergroDp Edocadon in Cooperating Schools, Work in 
Progress Series, Hilda Taba, Director. 19S0), p. JO, pp. 48^55. 

>• Smiles m Social Uvhtg; A Handbook for Teachers (Topeka, Kan.: State 
of Kansas Department of Educarion, 1952). pp. 3-4. 

i'SocUl Uving Guide (Denver. Denver Public Schools, 1950, pp. 6S-66\ 
76-78, 1J5-137. Another example of a bmav nnit is to be foond in Henry Harap. 
^fiil Ltiinz m the Curficiiarn: A Critied'Stvdj of the Core in Action in Grades 
One ifrrourb Tvelve (Nashville, Tenn.- Division of Stirvey-s and Field Services, 
George Peabody College for Teachen, 1952), pp. 64-71. 
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“Family Cooperation,” "Family Fun,” "Yoimtjcr Oiildrcn,” and “Older 
Children.”’* 

The instniCTional units named are but a few of the hundreds that 
could be listed if large numbers of state and local courses of study avert 
analj'zcd. Usually, in the development of such units, much duaission 
centers around the duties and activities of various members of the fam- 
ily, how children may make themselves useful and helpful in the home, 
and the many scnices parents render children, the chief idea being to 
develop an appreciation of the home and the members of the family 
circle. 

Special attention should lie called to the many selections in readers 
and library bonks that contain stories al>out the family, the home, or 
its various members. Many of these stories were intended to convey to 
children the same a-alues identified in the preceding paragraph. Much 
reading of this rj’pc of material is done by children in connection with 
the units on the home and the family. One must abo remember tlut in 
the intermediate and upper grades children’s study of the bontes and 
home life of peoples in foreign lands helps to illuminate their under* 
standing of tlieir own homes and to deepen certain attitudes and 
appreciations. 

A third yTie of school aaivity that contributes directly toward 
the objectives relating to the home consists of action projects In which 
the ctdldren strive tu effect improvements in and al)out their nun 
homes so that living may lie more pleasant and cotnfortahle. Tliese 
projects are of many types, depending on the age of the children and 
the needs in the eommunia'. Such projects as picking up avaste paper 
and tin cans in the neighborhood, cutting down weeds, planting flttwers 
and shnibs, mosquito control, fly control, proper garbage disposal, 
providing screens for doors and windows, beautifying one’s ou n room, 
and interior decoration are illustrative of action projects in which 
groups of children liavc engaged successfully. 

in recent years action programs for communitj' improvement have 
been developed on a broad scale in experimental centers in different 
parts of the countr)'.’* Earlier extensh-c ventures sverc the .Michigan 
Community Health Projea sponsored by the \V. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion,** the prognm of the Tennessee \*ancy Authority," and the 

“Helen E. F/ey, Gr^winz Vp (.Usdbon, Wb.: tVbcomin 5>ch<so] of the 
Air. JMJ-19M). 

*• Elik Qipp. Cffmrmmity S^kach h$ Aeti<m (New York: The ViViny I’lw. 
Ine, I9J9J; l_ k Tiremin. CvmmtmlJjJ (Albuejoertjue, N. ,M_' Unhentry of 
New Afetico rre«, IWJ). 

*• 11*. K. Ktllegg FotmJjiion: Ttt First EJtvm Ytrrt (Bittle Creel, Mich.i 
\V. K. KflWsr FounJerion. IWI). 

*' R. r. Thlwell. Ftmning lmpr<KrmtTrt hi Rurjl /Atnj through thr Srt«oln 
A R/pari of tn Krpiorjtory SnJj of C^otmly Etiueitiort! FreUr^ni, Cuilctm, 
New Series, No. JJ4 lUnirenjry. .AU s Uni»en«fy of AliUima. JMS>. 
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program in applied economics sponsored by the Al/red P. Sloan 
Foundation.** Some later less extensive but significant studies have also 
been reported.” 

A recent vearboolc identifies the community school as one which 

. . . offers suitable educational oppommidcs to all age groups and which 
fashions learning experiences for both adults and young people out of the 
unsolved problems of eoinmnniry life . . . and emphasizes the interde- 
pendent relationship between the determinarion of the goals of cducanon 
and the attainment of better standards of communit)' living.** 


The yearbook, as well as other well-known sources,** presents various 
descriptive accounts of actual examples of communities in which solu- 
tions to important socbl and economic problems were achieved through 
a well-designed communit)' -school program. 

Homcmalcing actis'iries and courses” constitute a fourth avenue 
through which schools contribute directlv to the objectives related to 
the home. Separate courses in home economics for girls or for both 
bo)-s and girls are usually found only in grades seven and eight when 
these grades arc a part of the elemenury school or in junior and senior 
high schools. In many schools, however, various bomcmaking activities 
are conducted from time to time at any of the grade levels. Firsr- 
gradets may build a miniature home and “play house” in connection 
with a unit on the home or they may actually prepare simple types of 
food for school parties. In other grades small committees may bake 
cookies or prepare sandwiches for a parts', a picnic, or a pUy. Some 
schook encourage interested pupib to undenake sirnplc sexving or knit- 
ting tasks as special-interest projects. Sewing and planning of apparel 


** Hirold F. Qirk, “Food, Oodung, mnd Sielfer: The Sloaa Experiment," 
atjrinz Hotae, 19 (.Much, 1W).41S-SI9. 
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Matson, /< Cofthtotuij Sebool in a Spanitb Spealwg VStage (.\lbuquerque. 
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» ”k2sie Qapp. Tta Uft of Reiourees in EJuaaticn (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1952) ; Ed«-ard G. Olson, Tfce MoJem Cowwnmiry School (New York: 
AK:Jeton-Centnty<iofts, Inc, 1951). 

p Farris and .Mildted \V. Wood, “Getting Along with Oihers." 

rrat^eal Ho^ Economa, $1 (October, 1952), 17. 48-49. Home and Family 
r^ Public Scbools. 1946) ; Eliaabcih Stevenson. Home and 

Li^I948) Scboolf (New York- John MUev * 
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may take place in connection with making costumes in dramatic activi- 
ties. In the study of science such topics as nutrition, sanitation, lighting, 
and ventilation make direct contnbutions to improved homernaking 
practices. iMuch of the content in health education has similar stiIucs. 



“IFe parents are pleased to knov that the school hmchroom 
serves talmceJ tneah." 


Cooperative efforts of home and school in the interest of child 
welfare represent a fifth channel through which the school contributes 
to the objeccives relating to the home. It is not uncommon for the 
school staff to take the initiative in calling parents’ attendon to the fact 
that a child needs medical or dental care or better nutrition. By having 
parents visit the school or by themselves visiting in the home, teachen 
are frequently able to help prents know and understand their children 
better and to give suggestions on nay's in svhich parents can modify 
the family’s methods of dealing with the child so that family relations 
may be improved. All such efforts that result in better care of the 
child in the home and better family relations tend to improve the child’s 
attitude toAvard and appreciation of his home. 

And finally schools contribute to education for home and family' 
life through group efforts in parent education. Some schools have a 
systematic schedule of child-study clubs or parent-education classes in 
u'hich groups of mothers and fathers meet regularly' under the leader- 
ship of teachers, child-study' spectaits^ or e.tpens in parent edacathn. 
These group methods have been more extensive in the nursery school 
and kindergarten field.s, but more than a few school systems or indi- 
vidual teachers have carried on the group program for parents of 
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chydren in all the grides. In some cases the group is tnot\*n as a 
“mothers’ dob." which meets once or re-ice a month under the leader- 
sWp of the teacher. Such group method have been found very effective 
in helping parents to a bener understanding of the work of the ^hool, 
the growth and development of children, and improved practices in 
home and family life. 

A Broader View 

So far this chapter has dealr with the problem of educating children 
for satisfjnng human relations from the standpoint of respicct for hu- 
manic\', friendships, cooperadon, courten*. and home and family hfe. 
The phase of education implied by the dtlc of this chapter is really 
somewhat broader than the treatment up to this point. The topics that 
have already been disetssed arc foundational elements in any concept 
of human relations, but they do not encompass the whole field. 

It is through his relations with other people that each person 
aeWeves self-realiradoa. Maxirnttm self-realization for evcrj’onc or even 
for the majority of people ts poaible only to the extent that the welfare 
of mankind as a whole is improved. Therefore people should be edu- 
cated CO strive for self-realxzadon within the framesvork of the general 
vi'elfarc and to strive for the improvement of society* as a whole. In 
addition, each person needs to develop ardrudes and appre^dons that 
will motivate him to ty'pes of conduct consistent with these banc 
concepts. The indindoal must also acquire techniques in human rela- 
tions that will at least tend to ensure success in human relations based 
on these concepts. 

^^’h3t, then, are some of the addmona] phases of the problem that 
should be considered? In the ffrst place, one needs to take a bniader 
view of the pertinent attitudes. Tolerance mus t be seen in broad and 
practical waj’s. Children at aB grade levels must learn not to disparage 
other chUdren who dress differently, who speak indisdnctlv because of 
phj'sical defects or a language handicap, who attend different churches, 
who lire in a different part of who represenr a different race or 
natiorulity or who hold viewpoints and opinions different from their 
outu The ideal of freedom of spsech must come to be understood and 
dealt with in a practical way so that ^fferences of opinion may arise 
in class and group discussions without disniprins the orderly processes 
of cooperative effort. ChBdmi muse be helped to understand that indi- 
vidoals differ and that our society guarantees freedom to the individual 
to be different and to do tfungs differently as Ions as he is not inter* 
feting with the welfare of others. Individual differences lend strength 
and breadth to the nature of soctety. Somehow children most enlarge 
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their concepts of tolerance to encompass the idea of "live and let live." 
Children must also acquire a broad positive attitude tou-ard citizenship 
and the active responsibility of the individual. Democratic procefvscs 
frequently move fonvard in terms of majority and minoritj’ viewpoints 
and wishes; the child must acquire an understanding of this fact and 
develop ssholesome attitudes toward majority decisions in cases in 
whicli he finds himself in tlie majority group as well as when he finds 
liimself in the minority. While the discussions arc going on, he may 
campaign aggressively for titc minority siewpnint, but once an agree- 
ment lus been reached by majoritv v«>te, as a citizen of a dcmocrac)’ 
it is a matter of course for him to give actis-c support to the majority 
decision. How to be loyal and still he a constant stxident of problems 
and issues requires rather fine but clear-cut distinctions in attitudes, 
ideals, and practices; yet these arc basic to a wholesome functioning of 
democratic processes and satisfying human relations. Guldrcn must 
leam that those \s ho disagree ssith them ma)’ Iiave motives and ideals 
just as worthy and sincere as theirs. 

Another phase of the problem tliar must be recognized is that 
fundamental concepts must l>e given practical application in children's 
daily living if these basic considerations are to be more than empt)' 
verbalisms. It is easy enough to give lip scmec to the idea that “thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’ but quite another matter to gee a 
deep undentanding of the real issues inherent in desirable human rela- 
tions and to acquire praaiccs consistent with the ideal. Qiildrcn are 
lirutally frank in what they say and slmcklngly direct in their behavior. 
If they see tfiat a child has not svashed his ears, they say so at once in 
unmistakable tenns, apparently oblirious to or inconsiderate of the 
hurt inflicted upon the other child. A classmate who appropriates the 
pencils, erasers, pocketknives. or coins of others is dealt with by chil- 
dren in a similarly direct manner, laigely because children have no 
knowledge or understanding of the environmental factors and pressures 
that are inducing the classmate to antisocial behavior. 

Conflicts benveen children and groups of children also arise in 
connection with the "bully on the play^ound," “the gang from the 
other side of the railroad tracks,” "the snobs from the hill,” and other 
ethnic and social groups in the community. Our society is a "class” 
soeict)*. By "class” is meant wo or more orders of people who are 
ass bt, sswi 1 SZ accsstdvngly waked by Uxc memhets of the 
community, in socially superior and inferior positions.” Sociologists 
frequently use the terms "upper class,” “middle clas,” and “lower 
class,” with subdivisions of each of these three major categories, to 

sT-w'. Uos'd ^\’a^ncf and Paul S. l-nnt. Tbe Socul Life of a MoJern Com- 
vnmiij (Sew Hiien. Conn.: Yale UnisersKy Press, IWt). p. 82. 
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other lands. Heretofore the nations with a high degree of nationalistic 
spirit J)3vc tended to belittle the pcofdes of other and less proniinenc 
nations. Evcrj’whcrc there has been a great deal of just plain ignorance, 
misinformation, misunderstanding, and intolerance among the peoples 
of different countries. As long as people do not know each other, they 
are suspicious of each other. Suspicion and mistrust arc among the 
factors that cause wars. If peace is to prcs'ail among the peoples of the 
eartli, thorough acquaintanceship, understanding, and tolerance muse 
replace suspicion and mistrust. 

One of the activities of a third grade studying the unit “This Is 
the World” was the making of a booklet “Peace Is Alade in the Minds 
of People.’’*® Other examples of units reported are “Qiildrcn the World 
Over Are Much the Same” and “Flags and Customs of the United 
Nations,” wliile one sixth grade organized a “Uttle United Nations.” 

Even among young children teachers have been able to develop 
an interest in, and some understanding of, the United Nations largely 
by means of the cliildren’s ou-n cooperative group experience. Many 
problems of cooperation in international affairs can be understood in 
relation to their own problems of group living.*’ 

The future citizens of the United States \i III have to shoulder an 
especially heavy responsibility for fostering and maintaining peace 
throughout the world and for giving leadership in man’s world-wide 
struggle toward the ideal of democracy. For these reasons it is especially 
Iniponant that children in this countr)* be given an opportunity to 
become thoroughly familiar with the people of other lands. Education 
for satisfyinc human relations is much broader than the home, the 
neigliborhood, the school, the communit)% or the nation; it is as broad 
as tlie world and encompasses that type of international understanding 
and cooperation that will lead to world citizenship. 

Education for international iindenianding is not something new 


‘oTMc/jin? atpr/i the Uvittd Naii<ntf hr the Seboels and Collegei of the 
United States in IffO and I9SI (Washington Department of State, 19Jt). 

*' Education for Iniemaiional Undernandins in American Schools (W'asliing- 
tnn. Committee on International Relaiioiw of the National education Association. 
the Association far Supervision »nJ OuTimlum Dceelopmcnt, and the National 
Council foe the &)cial Studies, 1948). p. J82. 

Materials on the United Nations and UNESCX) may be obtained by writing 


a. Utusiid. N«v30£ Depatonent of Public Information, Lake Success, New 
York. 

b. Department of State, Di«ision of Publications, Office of Public Affairs, 
Washington, DC 

c. National Citizens' Conmiission for United Nations Day, 816 Twenty-first 
Street, N AV, AA'ashington. D. C 

d. Dii-ision of International educational ReUtions. Office of Education, 
Tederal Security Agency’, AVashfngeoo, D. C 
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for elementary' schools. Ever since the snbject of geography was added 
to the elementary school curriculom some attention has been given to 
this problem. Cmain other phases of the school program, such as the 
folk songs of other lands and the art and handicraft of other peoples, 
have also contributed. World War II, however, opened men’s eyes to 
the inadequacies in the educational programs of our country as well as 
in those of other nations. In the United States the federal Department 
of Stare, through its Office of Inter-American Affairs, took an active 
lead in promoting hemispheric soUdarit)' of the Americas through 
education. Institutes were held, bulletins were published,** and other 
activities were sponsored. As a result of the impetus given the move- 
ment bv the Department of State and the United States Office of 
Education, the concept of intercultural education was broadened, 
textbooks and library books « cre scrutinized carefully for accuracy 
and attitudes convej’ed as well as to make sure that stories about other 
peoples portrayed Ihe typical customs rather than the spectacular or 
the bizarre. AMough it is too early at this writing to know the extent 
to which efforts at intercuitural Vacation will be modified, there is 
some evidence to indicate that manv phases of social-studies instruction 
and activities in art, music, and physical education uill be altered 
appreciably to give fuller expression to the need for world undemand- 
ing and world vieupoints. 

Chapter Summary 

The chief purpenes of thb chapter have been (1) to set fonh the 
importance of educating for satisfying human relations, (2) to show 
that tlus phase of education involves the attainment of ideals, attitudes, 
and profidendes in skills or conduct, (3) to claii^’ the meaning of the 
scs-eral subheadings under wWch one may detail the broader field of 
educating for satisfying human rebtions, (4) to illustrate the different 
avenues and procedures used by schools in helping children to achieve 
profidency m human relations, and (5) to give a broader vision of 
needs and potentialities in this phase of our educational program. In 
general, schools in this country have always been concerned to some 
degree vdth the objectives of hninaa rebtions. It cannot be said, how- 
ever, that th^' have always clearly visualized the importance of this 
group of objectives, have taken deliberate steps to plan instructional 
procedures specifically designed to enhance children’s education along 

Helen Follett, Tbit Wjy to LtOm America Os'ew Yort: Horace .\taim- 
Lincoln School of Teachers College. Colninlm UniTtrsay, IWJ); Irtter-Americari 
F rieTiJjbip tbrouzb the Sebeolt, B^etin Net 10 <\^'ashin2ton- US. Office of Edu- 
catiem. IMl). 
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these lines, or have utilized to maximum advantage the cdocational 
opportunities that were inherent in activides already taking pbce. In 
the future, school programs wll undoubtedly be geared more deliber- 
ately toward the attainment of the objeedves of human relations. 

The following major ideas were developed in this chapter. 

!. Proficiency in human relations is important in achieving self- 
realization, in satisfying one’s social needs, in discharging one’s civic 
responsibilities, in aclueving success in one’s vocational pursuits, and in 
achieving a democratic form of society. Tlicre is thus a direct relation 
between education for satisfying human relations and the attainment of 
the ideal of democracy. 

2. Proficiency in human relations involves the development of 
ideals, attitudes, and social skills that arc consistent with the ideal of self- 
realization within the framework of the general welfare. 

3. Schools use a large variety of as'cnues in their effort to help 
children acquire proBciency in human relations. 

4. The comple.x and ati-pervading nature of educating children for 
satisfying human relations makes it difficult as well as undesirable to 
isolate or segregate the school’s effort in this regard into one or a few 
special categories or subjects. Proficiency' in human relations b taught 
within the broad matrix of children’s activities; some of the teaching 
efforts may be direct, but many of them must be indirect from the 
standpoint of the children. 

5. Practical situations in school life are among the most effective 
Occasions for teaching desirable human relations while learning to live 
with others in mutually satisfying ways. 
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Suggested Student Activities 

1. Visit an elementarj’ school and observe (a) incidents that reflect 
conflict in interpupil relations, (b) methods used by teachers in utilizing 
school situations to funher edocadon in human relations, (c) the ways in 
which pupil pardcipadon in school and classroom management is ntUtzed 
CO extend children’s proficiencies in human relations, and (d) the topics or 
activiries in classroom Instruction that make valuable contributions to the 
objectives of human relations. 

2. Examine a variew of children’s books at different grade levels and 
make note of the types of selections and stories that have value in pro- 
moting attitudes, ideals, and concepts regarding the various phases of the 
field of human relations. 

3. Find pictures to illustrate how schools are trj-Ing to realize the 
objectives diwussed in this chapter. For example, a picture of children 
welcoming a new child would suggest one phase of human relations. 

4. the films. Vou and Your Fanuly and You and Your Parents 
(each film 16 mm., sound, black and white. 8 minutes; Associated Films. 79 
E. Adams Street. Chicago, Illinois). Explain how they might be used with 
children. 

5. See and discuss one of the filmstrips of the United Nations, such as 
Filmstrip 73F, The Untvertal Deetaration of Himan Rights, produced by 
ch* United Nations Department of Public Information, 1953. 



CltAPTER SEVEN 


Ecfucafmg for Economic 
Efficiency 


Heretofore the elementary school has seldom been thought of as a unit 
in the educational s)'stcm that has any special responsibility for or 
made nuici) of a contribution toward the objectives of economic efR* 
ciency. Most people still chink that education for economic efficiency 
B a responsihilitj' that belongs to the high schools, ilie trade schools, 
and the colleges and universities that offer diploma or degree programs 
in the vocational and professional Reids. Preparation for one’s chosen 
field of gainful cniplo)’inent is usually thought to bo svmonj'mous witit 
courses in shorthand, tj-ping, bookkeeping, printing, mechanical draw- 
ing, ss’oodwork, automobile mechanics, electricitj’, general shop, 
plumbing, airplane mechanics, home economics, or the many other 
courses customarily earmarked as vocational courses. As a rule, the 
various college-degree curriculums in engineering, architecture, law. 
medicine, education, and pharmacy are not included in the categorj* of 
“vocational” preparation, but in a broad sense, all forms of schooling 
geared specifically toward the dcvdopmcnc of proficiency in a given 
vocational field may be thought of as vocational preparation. 

Tlie first point to be established, then, is that preparation for a 
specific field of employment is broader than the list of so-called trade 
or ■’'vocacionaf’' courses or the speaffe courses a person might take to 
prepare himself for a certain field of wwk, or the acquisition of the 
ability to perform satisfactorily the specific tasks of a given vocational 
field. Proficiency in a given vocational pursuit requires, in addition to 
the specialized knowledges and skills, a witle variety of genenlizcd 
knowledge, attitudes, and skills. Pncrically cverj-one in today’s sodttj' 
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9. Knowledge of the cost and suitabiLty of the various types of con- 
sumer credit and the various tj'pes of life insurance, and the safety 
of and return from ordinary methods of saving and investing, espe- 
cially those available to persons of small means. 

10. Knowledge of the cost and suicabHity' for various purposes of the 
usual methods of cornmunicadon, shipping, and travel. 

11. The abilit}' to manage one's income so as to obtain from it the 
madmum satisfactions. This involves the habit of weighing com- 
parative values and costs; the ability to evaluate the claims made 
by advertising and salespeople; t!>e ability to apportion the available 
income among the several needs of one’s self and one’s dependents, 
and to determine how much, if any, should be used for advance- 
ment, charity, insurance, and savings. 

12. An understanding of the costs of living and an appreciation of the 
economic burdens involved in maintaining a family. 

Economic Competence as a Gtuen Involves 

13. The abhorrence of waste, whether it be of one's own resources, 
those of others, or those that are soeiaUy owned; in particular, an 
abhorrence of the unnecessary* waste of any natural or human 
resource. 

14. Acquaintance with the methods and purposes of organiutioos, such 
as labor unions, cooperatives, credit unions, consumer associations, 
Farm Bureaus, and people’s lobbies, through which persons in the 
ordinary walks of life may seek the economic betterment of their 
group or of society. 

15. Economic literacy in civic affairs. This includes such items as 

a. The ability' to participate intelligently in detenruning how rai 
money shall be raised and apportioned. 

b. Understanding that government expenditures (except for war 
and for corrupt purposes) do not diminish the national income. 

c. Appreciation of the relationship of adequate income to health 
and efficiency; understanding that social and government expen- 
ditures to raise all families to the health and efficiency level can 
be justified on economic as well as on humanitarian grounds. 

d. The knowledge that increased productivity, and not merely a 
redistribution of the current national income, is necessary’ for 
improving the scale of living of the masses of people. 

e. Realization that one of the central problems of our rime is to 
regulate production and distributiem in the interests of all the 
people, while preserving and freeing individual inioarive. 

16. Appreciation of the postilulities foe good and for evil inherent in 
machine production. This includes such understandings as the fol- 

3. Mass production operated silely for personal gain has both good 
and evil consequences. Among the evil consequences is the con- 
centration of mcomc and power in the hands of a small class. 
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b. Mass prodiicrion when oprotcd in the interests of society as a 
whole has tremendous possibilities for human welfare. 

c. Our economy cannot operate successfully unless the earnings of 
the masses of people are adequate to make the products of indus- 
try as'ailable to all. 

d. TTic United States has the natural resources, the labor, the capi- 
tal, and the technical knowledge necessarj* for abolishing poverty 
and the fear of povettj*. 

17. Recognition of the main line of economic change and hospitality to 

needed change. 

The foregoing lists include only the skills, knowledge, and under- 
standings thought to be essential to the economic competence of the 
average American. A good case could doubtless be made for the inclu- 
sion of other items. 

Study of the lists suggesn (I) tlut education for economic com- 
petence must extend over a long period of years; (2) that it must give 
abundant practice in weighing aUemames and making choices; (1) 
that it should be closely related to the real economic problems of the 
students and the communtt)’. ft is apparent that economic competence 
is not likely to result from exposure, houever prolonged, to an aea- 
detnic t)‘pe of schooling.’ 

Means Utilized by Elementary Schools 
to Promote Economic Efficiency 

Although the literature in elementary education, especially the 
hooks dealing with clcmciuary school teaching, has not given much 
prominence to the elcmcntaty school's role in education for economic 
eflicicncj', attention to this problem is really not a new phase of ele- 
mentary education. Elcmcntarj’ schools have alwaj-s been considered 
as the schools that provide rtidimentaty training in the common 
branches tif reading, writing, bnguage, arithmetic, and some histoiy’, 
geography, and civics. In so far as proficiency in tlicsc rudiments is 
basic to competence in all fields of gainful cmplojtnent and the man- 
agement of one’s personal and civic affairs, the clemcntaiy school is 
making definite contributions to this objective. Tlierc is no thought 
here of trj'ing to persuade the reader that instruction in the three R’s 
should be classified as “vocational training,” but one should recognize 
that this instruction is by no means irrelevant. 

Chapten 5 and 6 dealt with educating for self-realization and for 
satisfying human relations. In so far as these two areas have direct 

’ Ruth \^’ood Gat ian, EJiicitlon for Economic Cotnpeieneg in Grades I to VI, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Contnbutiom to Fducaiion No. 854 (New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Orflcge, Columbia University, 1942), 
pp. R-ll. ReprhteJ by permission 
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bearing on one’s economic eSdency*, it becomes clear that here are 
nvo other broad phases of elementary education that have important 
contributions to make to one’s proficient^’ in economic affain. The 
two areas treated in Chapters 5 and 6 have been prominent elements 
of elemcntarj* school programs for many years. 

\TTiatcver actidties take place in elementarj’ schools that help in 
educating children’s hands should also be recognized as contributions 
toward education for economic efficiency. The tendenej’ in elementary 
schools in the United States has been to place emphasis upon educating 
the mind rather than the hand. Education of the mind is important, but 
so is the development of all types of bodily and manual skills. Schools 
in this counirj’ have not given as much attention to the development 
of hand and body skills as they probably should. Instruction in hand- 
writing and art makes some contributions In this regard, especially if the 
work in an is conceived broadly to include modeling with clay, weav- 
ing with various tj’pes of materials, working Mith leather, tin, and 
wood, and constructing or repairing simple household articles. In some 
schoob the making of costomes for plays and construction actirities of 
t*arious kinds are integral phases of units in the social studies. Many of 
the eight-grade elementary schoob provide organized courses in home- 
making and industrial arts for seventh- and eighth-gnde pupib. 

One evidence of the concern of the elementary schoob of today 
with the problem of economic efficiency b seen in the studies that have 
been made recently by groups of edutarional leaders, such as the ones 
resulting from the Tennessee Workshop in Economic Education.* 

That elementary schoob has’c been mindful of their responsibilit)’ 
for educating children for economic efficiency b csidcnced by an 
analysb of the objectives stated in counes of study for elementary 
schoob. Gavian analj’Zed 2 10 general courses of study, 210 social studies 
courses, 1 14 arithmetic courses, and 138 science courses for grades one 
through sIt. She found 15 different objectives stated in these courses 
of study that could be classified definitely as bearing upon economic 
competence. Thb list of 15 objectives included most of the items of 
individual profidenc)’ quoted in a preceding paragraph.* 

The content subjects of arithmetic, science, and social studies 
contain much material that has direct bearing upon the development 
of economic efficiency. Cavian’s anal^-sb of 114 arithmetic courses of 
study reveafed the following classi&adons of topics relating to eco- 

* .Mimeognphed buUetini of the Tenwtswe Workshop in Economic Ednestion. 
"Developing Fconomic Compcici^ «f DementiTj- School Children." Bulletin 
No. 1. 1950, "Resource Units for Efemmurv Schools." Bulletin No. 4, 1951. Dis- 
trihuted bv the Joint Council on Economic Uucaiton, 444 Msdison Avenue. New 
York. S', y. 

*Ga7un, op. tit., pp. 54-) J 
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nomic competence: (1) cost of rarious items of living (only problems 
involving Im-cstigation of actual costs were counted); (2) money 
management (consumer-business practices); (3) banking; (4) school 
and education costs; (5) business pnctices; and (6) miscellaneous 
economic information.* 

Gavian's anal^-sis of 138 sdence courses of study for grades one 
through six produced many topics that relate specifically to economic 
efficicnc)*. Many of these topics were concerned with conservation; 
others referred to agriculture and horrieulnire, water supply, elec- 
tricity, and household science.* 

Additional means utilized by elementary’ schools in educating for 
economic efficiency’ consist of the content of sncUI-studies courses and 
certain specialized actiddes. These will be discussed in some detail at 
tlic various appropriate places in the scaions that follows. 


Work 

The educated producer ktiovs the miff action of good •aorhnan- 
ship, and appreciates the social value of his vorl;. A few people arc 
not required to contribute directly’ toward the provision of goods and 
sers’ices of social and individual value; in many respe«s such people 
may be considered unfortunate. “Work*’ as used here includes the 
cfTorts of the teacher, the physidan. the housetvjfc, the businessman, 
the artist, the office s\-orker. and all those svho have some useful occu- 
pation. Work, in its broadest sense, is basic to human well-being. Tliis 
relation of work to human «cll-bcing can be understood best if one 
visualizes the pathetic predicament and the demoralizing and disinte- 
grating situation of those who have virtually nothing to do, no respon- 
sibilities, nr no useful role in sodety’ to motivate and integrate their 
life and activities, ^^'ork is something to be sought, enjoyed, and 
respected. 

From the standpoint of children’s education, three aspects of work 
merit attention here. One of these is the development of an understand- 
ing of what is meant bv work, an appredation of its value, and a 
positive attitude toward it as a respect^ and noble activity’. Perhaps 
this phase of the problem could 1« described as the development of 
desirable attitudes. The second aspect is concerned with rite develop- 
ment of the knowledges and skills essential for proficiency in work of 
various kinds. So much of our educational program deals with this 
phase that further comment seems unnecessary. The third aspect deals 


*lbiJ., pp. ijo-ui. 
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with work experience. The old adage of “learning to do by doing is 
applicable here. The only way to learn the real meaning of work is to 
work. In recent years, in the field of secondary education, much stress 
has been placed upon the importance of giving high school pupils an 
opportunity to acquire work experience in real jobs during summer 
months or on a part-time ba^ during the school year. In secondary 
schools, work experience is regarded as an essential feature of the 
education of youth. Not many elementary schools have provided actual 
work experience for their pupils; however, some schools are experi- 
menting with the idea. One private school in New York worked out a 
plan whereby each group of children, b^inning with the eight-year- 
olds, had a job to do— a job that had real usefulness to the school and 
one for which the children themselves assumed responsibility. One 
group set up and maintained a post office; another group operated a 
store that sold school supplies.* All three aspects of work as previously 
described were provided for in these jobs. Each child was paid a small 
amount each month for the work that he had done for the school The 
teachers and the children in thk school considered the experiment both 
beneficial and successful 

In schoob that do not offer opportunities for real work experi- 
ences, many indirect channels for achieving this objective are utiUzed. 
Several phases of child life in elementary schoob pertain rather directly 
to the objective relating to work. Social-studies units on “the home" 
or “the family" usually dwell on the services or contributions of differ- 
ent members of the family in carrying on family linng; emphasb b 
also placed on the ways in wliich children can be helpful in the home. 
Units on “the milkman,” “the postman,” and "the fireman” explore the 
nature of the work these community helpers do and the services they 
render. In later grades the study of various occupations or industries 
helps to broaden the concept of work. All of these types of instruc- 
tional activities help to develop positive attitudes tou’ard work and at 
least an awareness of the variet)' of vocational opportunities. 

Throughout the child’s school career teachers emphasize various 
elements of good workmanship. Neatness in storing books and papers 
in desks, in room arrangement, in handwriting, in art, in the arrange- 
ment of written work, and in many other phases of school life is 
stressed continuously by teachers. As the attention span of children 
grows longer, tasks of longer duration are expected of them. Teachers 
are constantly urging children to stay with a task until it is completed, 
thus endeavoring to develop perseverance. Good workmanship b 
stressed in many activities, particularly in art and handicraft projects. 

•Caroline Pratt, 1 Leant from CfetMren (New York Simon & Schuster, 1948‘, 
Chap. 9. 
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Pupil participation in school anil classrooni management, if v'isely 
planned, can also furnish oppnminities that hare many of the essential 
characteristics of real work experioices. Such necessary tasks as caring 
for the cleanliness, orderliness, and atcractiv'cncss of the classroom, 
sharing in the management of hoots, supplies, and equipment, super- 
vising traffic in the halls, on the playground, and on the streets, helping 
in the care, protection, and hcauufication of the scliool buildings and 
grounds, and engaging in school and community improvement projects 
are some of the ways in which children can assist and through assistance 
experience many of the values inherent in gainful cmplojTnent. Such 
pupil activities as these contribute much toss-ard the “work” objective/ 


Occupation Information 
and Occupation Choice 

The educated producer tindersumdt the requirements and oppor- 
ttmities for various jobs and has selected his occupation. Children of 
elementary school age are too young to be expected to decide what 
vocation they w'll follow in later life, although many children even at 
the age of six make very positive comments about nhat they are going 
to be when they grow up. Wffio hasn’t heard the sLx-j ear-old boast that 
he will be a policeman, a locomotive engineer, or a contractor who 
builds skyscrapers or homes? Most of these childhood pronouncements 
arc prompted by the awe and admiration children feel as they make 
their initial acquaintance Muth the vvonderful achievements of man. 
Seldom, Iiowevcr, do these early vocational choices remain fixed. A 
child may change his vocational choice a dozen or more times between 
the ages of sbe or eight and eighteen or twentj'-one. Most people do 
not make their vocational plans until late adolescence or posudolcsc- 
ence. In fact, most people liave merely drifted into the occupations 
that they later engage in for short or long periods of time. 

Several important generalizations arc evident for the elementar)' 
school wTirker. First, elementary school children are too immature to 
make xidse or lasting vocational choices. Second, the elementar)' school 
should not urge children to choose their vocations, and elementary 
school teachers should not be expected to be vocational counselors. 
Tliird, since drifting into some occupational field results in much 
wasteful occupational shifting and many a square peg in a round hole, 
the schools have a heav)' responsibility for giving children a broad 
background of information about many kinds of occupations and for 

’’ rjsa Schncliler, How Cbildrtn md Teaeber H’erk Tegcthfr, Place of Sob- 
ieet Scries, Bulletin Ko. H {U'ashu^roii' Fcdcrat Security .Agency, U S. Office of 
Education, 1951). 
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helping them (at the senior high school and college les'cls) to mate 
wise occupational choices, thus avoiding some of this waste. 

Dcmcntarj' schools give children a baclcground of information 
about occupations through cvcursions, through study units and topics. 


“irfeiTf/ No booh about space pihtt?" 



and through home, school, and ctMumunitj’ improvement projects. The 
experiments in community improvement mentioned in Chapter 6 are 
illustrative of the Utter tj'pe. JVlost schools today take the children on 
a s-ariety of excursions to local shops, stores, offices, and industries. 
Trips to the farm, the dairy, the grocery store, the post office, the cit)’ 
hall, the bank, the ncsvspaper office, the hospital, local industries, and 
dozens of other places are commonly hiKgrated in s’arions units of 
study. All such firsthand contacts wth local sersices and occupations 
provide occupational information that children acquire and interpret 
in increasingly mature ways as th^ pass through the clcmcntaiy 
schooL 

Course of study or instmcdooal topics and units which contribute 
directly to this objective are numerous and varied. Topics tn arithmetic 
and units in sodal studies and science were summarized at an earlier 
point in this chapter. To see how these topics and units build a back- 
ground of occupational information, it might be well to review those 
lists at this time. These topics arc supplemented in later grades svith 
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to play in attaining the educational objectit'C stated at the beginning of 
this paragraph. However, a direct contribution toward this objective 
has been evident in same of the evperiments with school stores. In her 
description of a school store Pratt* relates that the children operating 
tlie school store studied diligently to increase their cfScicnc)’’ in the 
use of the number skills they needed in order to be better storekeepers. 

There are a few indirect ^"ays, however, through which the ele- 
mentary school makes some kind of contribution toward this objective. 
Teachers consciously guide children into tasks that provide a challenge 
hut are uithln their reach and that they arc motivated to tackle with 
genuine vigor. Teachers trj' to instill in children a feeling of zeal, 
delight, and satisfaction in a difficult task well done. In the subject 
fields, diagnostic tests are used to discover difficulties in learning; once 
these have been clearly identified, the teacher helps the pupil to plan 
for himself a program of instruction and practice. The pupil is thus 
self-motivated to strive for his own imppovement. Undoubtedly such 
practices have value in developing positive altitudes and habits toward 
sincere application and success jn one's chosen vocation. The fact that 
children are encouraged to look fonvard to new and Interesting chal- 
lenges in succeeding grades also makes positive contributions to this 
objective. Units in the social studies give many opportunities to con- 
trast earlier with present practices in living and making a living; thus 
they tend to familiarize children with the idea of change and the 
concept that change U a characteristic of progress and that man must 
adjust himself continuously to the changing circumstances of his 
environment. 
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bling against odds which can be stated only in astronomical terms— these 
underndne economic seenritj* and efiideiK:}' at all income levels and among 
all sorts of people. The educated consomer budgets his e.xpenditurcs in the 
light of good principles as adjusted to his own particular circumstances 
and financial abilii}*. He has learned that small expenditures, constantly 
repeated, mount to large totals. He Itnow^ that all borrowing costs die 
borrower money, and sometimes exorbitantly so. He knows that instalment 
buyring is a form of borrowring. He can balance a checkbook. He buys no 
gold-bricks. He uses good sense in hk saWngs and understands the relative 
advantages of banks, insurance, credit unions, the postal savings sy’steni, 
government securities, and the various types of business investments as a 
means of developing and utilizing his reserves. Through such means, the 
educated consumer has learned to exercise the highest possible degree of 
economic self-responsibility.* 

The elcmcntarj’ school makes a variety of contributions tosvard 
the thrift phase of personal economics. Teachers have alw'ays empha- 
sized frugality in the use of school supplies, the economical use of pupil 
time, the cate <^f Iwoks to avoid onnecessai^* expense for new ones, and 
the wisdom of saving one’s money for future need. This general 
emphasu might be termed “thrift education.’’ During the 1920’s it 
centered on getting pupils to deposit money weekly in the school sav- 
ings bank. Many' schools today are continuing the weekly “bank day.” 
In some instances a school hank has been established and operated by a 
group of elementary school pupils. Such an experiment was carried on 
by the fifth and sixth grades of the Steele School of Colorado Springs. 
This experiment was intended not only for the purpose of fostering 
saving but also to give actual experience in the procedures involved in 
banking, such as keeping one’s account balanced, making deposit slips, 
and writing checks. Alanv checks were written by the pupil depositors 
for the March of Dimes, Qwktmas seals, and the like.” 

Another activity that gave added emphasis to educating for per- 
sonal economics was a school credit union organized and incorporated 
under the laws of the school community to encourage saving, to proride 
smalt loans, and to afford experience in the control of credit.*' 

Gavian found the tendencies in thrift education well illustrated in 
a unit for intermediate grades entitled “Keeping a Personal Budget,” 
which had as its objectives promoting growth in (I) appreciation of 
the amount of money parents have to spend, (2) habit of spending 
money wisely’, (3) xvillingness to practice thrift, (4) interest in keeping 

♦ The Purposes of Education m American Democracy (Washington. Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the National Edncation Association of the United 
States and American Association of School Administrators, 1938). pp. 101-102. 

'•Robert L. Davis. "Big Business for Little People,” Journal of ike Naiiorul 
Education Attoeiaiio?i,42 (September, 195}), p. JdO. 

" Leo J. Brueckner and Foster H GrossnicLIe; Alalnig Aritbvietic Meaning- 
fid (Philadelphia: John C Winston Cotnpany. 195}), p 9. 
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Under the heading of "Money Management” Gavian found only 
she topics related to economic competence. No one of these six topics 
appeared in more than 8 per cent of the 420 courses of study. The six 
topics were (I) budgets, (2) cash accounts, (3) giving to worthy 
causes, (4) thrift in buying, (5) caution in responding to advenising, 
and (d) how’ to use consumer credit.'* 

As xve have seen, personal economics continues to get attention in 
our elementaiy schools today. There can be no doubt about the fact 
that elementary schools make many and varied contributioas to the 
objective of intelligent planning of the economics of one’s own life. 


Consumer Judgmenf and 
Efficiency in Buying 

The educated coiiswner develops standards for guiding his expen- 
ditures and is an informed and skillful htiyer. This ttvofold objective 
has its corresponding counterparts in the educational cl7ort of schools. 
The development of desirable standards in human relations, in work- 
manship, in the (juality of one’s Unbhed products, in music and art, in 
the beautification of one’s home, in the selection and care of one’s 
clothing, and in numerous other nutters }us long been an objective of 
the schools. In face, if one wbhes to take the broader view', the school’s 
effort to help children develop high standards in all phases of life is 
but a practical expression of the school’s responsibility for striving to 
improve society. The elementary schools cenainly share in this re- 
sponsibility. 

As one narrows the development of standards to “standards for 
guiding one's expenditures,” the field b restricted to economic matters 
and, more specifically, to the scicaion of the articles and services for 
which the indiaddual spends hb money. Tltb narrower concept, how- 
ever, has two aspects. The first pertains to deebions regarding the tj'pcs 
of purchases the individual ax'ill make. WIl he spend all his money on 
forms of entertainment or will he spend some on good paintings for hb 
home, a scientifically nutritious diet for hb family, medical care, and 
only a carefully budgeted quota on entertainment? Lbling one’s ij'pcs 
of expenditures in some kind of rank order involves the application of 
value criteria. The dcrelopmcnt of these criteria is thus an important 
educational concern. 

The second aspect of "standards for guiding one’s expenditures” 
is concerned with standards of quality within each of the groups of 
e.xpcnditurcs. Should .-i woman bi^ an inexpensive dress that b poorly 
made and of poor material or sh^d she boy one of better matcriaU 

”/Wi, o. 132. 
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and workmanship even though its initial cost may be much higher? 
What is good economy in matters of this tj'pc? Should she buy the 
highest-priced fanej' cuts of meat or can equally good or better 
nutrition be achieved through the purchase of cheaper cuts? What 
kinds of knou’ledge and skill most people have if they are going to be 
“informed and skillful buyers”? 

The ans\%ers to the questions raised in the preceding paragraph 
open up a broad phase of education known as “consumer educan'on.’ 
People have been aware for a long time of their uncertainty' about their 
abihrv to buy wisely. Because of the complicated processes of manu- 
facturing, labeling of goods, and advertising, the consumer frequently 
finds himself bewildered and at the mercy of the marketing agencies. 
The federal government became interested in the protection of the 
consumer as long ago as 1906, when the Food and Drugs Act was 
passed. The latest revision of thb act, known as the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetics Act, svas passed in 19JS. 

Consumer education, howes'er, did not get under way until jn the 
1920's. The fint book that gave formal recognition to the problem of 
consumer education u-as Henry Harap’s T/>f Education of the Con- 
nmiet, published In 1924.“ The same author wrote Econmnic Life and 
the CurriaiUm, published in 1927.'* Since that time the concern for 
consumer education has spread widely. A comprehensive recent treatise 
on the subject may be found in Connmter Educatiott in the Schools by 
Herbert A. Tonne” and Constmter Education by James E. iMendenhall 
and Henry’ Harap,” In addition to these publications on the adult level, 
books pertaining to consumer education on the child’s les’cl have ako 
appeared; among these arc Jofmny Get Your Money's Worth bv Ruth 
Brindze*’ and Behind the Sbov; Window by Jeanette Eaton.” 

The public schools are concerned with consumer education in 
home econonucs, social studies, business, science, and mathematics 
courses in the secondary' schools. Some high schools have a special 
course in consumer problems. The elementary school's contribution to 
consumer cdocation, although naturally not as extensive as that of the 
secondary’ schook, is significant and fairly broad m scope. The general 
emphasis on the development of desirable standards of all kinds has 
already’ been mentioned, including the emphasis placed upon the de- 
velopment of high standards in literature, art, and music. A'alucs tha> 
acquired have direct application in the selection of leisure-time reading 

“ New YorV; The MacmlUaii Co. 

** New Yorl: The MacmilUn Co. 

**NewYorV Premice-llall. Inc.. IMI. 

” New YorV; Af^Jeion-Crmurj--Croft*, Inc, IMJ. 

•• New York Vanguard Press. Inc, I9J8 

” Nev. York- Harcourt. Brace & &. Inc. I9J5. 
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materials, in the beautification of one’s home (including the selection 
of materials needed therefor), and in the selection of recreational 
pursuits. Games taught and values acquired through physical education 
have their application in the choice of out-of-schoo! leisure pursuits. 

In the social studies, science, 
and arithmetic, many phases of 
consumer education arc treated, 
as indicated by tlie H)pics pre- 
vlouslv quoted from Gavian’s 
study. In health Instruction some 
attention is directed, for ctample, 
toward tj'pes of common and in- 
expensive foods that contain the 
ncccssar)' food elements, the 
proper kind of toothbrush to 
me, the composition of desirable 
tj'pcs of tooth paste, and appro- 
priate kinds of clothes to wear 
for different purposes. A com- 
plete list of all the topics in ele- 
mentary school instruction that 
rebte to consumer education 
would obviously be a very long 
one. 

iMcndcnhal! and Harap give 
many e.xamplcs of activities being 
carried on in elementan’ schools 
that give opportunity for the dc- 
vclopmcnt of consumer judg- 
ment; these examples arc given 
under four headings: (1) experiences in using and caring for coasumcr 
goods, (2) experiences in nwking choices, (3) experiences in market 
selection, and (4) experiences giving insight into the consumer problems 
of others.’® iMitchcil givc.v an exaniple of a co-curriailar activity being 
used to foster consumer judgment in her description of a Junior 
Consumer Club organized in a sixth grade in one of the New York 
Gtv* schools; one of the activities of this club was the writing and 
presenting of an assembly program fused on “The Srorj- of .Maty’s 
Coat."’* 

Tlie above examples and suggestions would seem to indicate that 

iMenJcnlutl anj 1 laran. op. at.. Chap. 6. 

’* Lucy Sprjjue , Mitchell. Our Chh'Jretl auJ Our Scbooti (Vew- York: Simon 
& Sthuxter. letO). p|> 49(M9J 



you'll get viore for yoirr 
vioney if you buy the larger size." 
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the elementary school can play an important role in the achievement 
of the objective concerned vrfth consumer judgment and efficiency in 
buying. 


Consumer Protection 

The educated consimter takes appropriate measures to safeguard 
h!s interests. What has already been said about consumer education 
applies equally well to consuni'r protection. Tlic wiser the value con- 
cepts the individual uses in guiding his expenditures and the more 
informed and skillful he is as a buyer, the better is he able to protect 
his interests. But the field of safeguarding consumer interests is much 
broader than the scope of activities of the individual consumer in hts 
daily routines of living. Consumer interests must be viewed on a na- 
tional and international scale and in terms of the consumer of tomorrow 
as well as the consumer of today. This broader concept brings into the 
picture long-term world planning, mtemationa! trade, tariffs, regula- 
tions on interstate commerce, state laws relating to the use of natural 
resources, conservation of narural resources, reforestation, regional 
conservation and natunl resource development projects such as the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and a score of other topics. 

Afany of the broader aspects of safe^ard'ing consumer interests 
are too involved for children fo comprehend, but many of its phases 
are dealt with successfully in the elementary school. Knowledge of the 
worid supply and distribution of natural resources gained in the study 
of geography provides information that can be utilized in discussing 
specific local and national issues. The courses in science and in arith- 
metic also contain many rcles'ant topics. The topics in science and 
arithmetic quoted from Gavian’s study in the earlier part of this chapter 
suggest their applicability to consumer protection. For example, in the 
analysis of the 2J0 general, and the 210 social-studies courses for grades 
one through six, Gavian found three topics (soil and minerals, xvater 
control, and forests, flowers, and wild life) mentioned in from 16 to 
per cent of the courses. Under thc*{ieA’in^ridC "Local Community 
Services and Their Support,” he^nalysis revc^^led six topics (taxation, 
public school system, water sBjiply and sewage disposal, health protec- 
tion, fire and police proptfnon, and rccrcatiojjaJ /acibries) that were 
mentioned in from 8 per cent of the 420 courses of study. Many 
of these topics deal>vith the problem of conservation, which is treated 
in Chapter 8. Dejfing adequately tvitfi the topic oflconservation seems 
to be one of t)i'e most appropriate contributions that the elementary 
school can make to the objective of consumer protection. 
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Chapter Summary 

The purposes of this chapter were (I) to explain and clarify the 
objecrircs of economic cfliciency and (2) to describe and illustrate the 
role of the elementarj* school in educating for economic efficiencj’. 
Although the elementary scltool docs not offer speclaIJrcd t}pes of 
“vocational” courses, the elementary school mates many and varied 
contributions tov’ard children's attainment of this group of objectives. 
These major ideas were developed. 

1. Preparation for a spedRc field of employment is broader than 
the lists of so-called “vocational” courses. 

2. Education for self-realization, for satisfying human relations, 
and for civic responsibility' are integral phases of education for eco- 
nomic efficiency. 

3. The elementary school makes many and tTirled contributions 
toward the broad concept of the objectives of economic efficiency. 

4- Socially useful work b something to be sought, enjoyed, and 
respected. 

5. Useful work is fundamental to the individual's mental hygiene 
end the integration of his personality'. 

6. Children of elementary school age should not be expected to 
make abiding decisions about the field of gainful empIoyTncnt that they 
will pursue in adult life, but elementary schoob can provide children 
with much background information, which may be drawn on later 
when x'ocational choices are made. 

7. Consumer education and the teaching of conservation are im- 
portant aspects of education for economic efficiency. 

Recommended Additional Readings 

1. Mendenhall, James £., and Henry Harap. CoRnmier Edueauon. New 
York: Applcton-Century-Crofts. Inc., I94J. 

2. Stevenson, Elizabeth. Home and Family Life Education in Elementary 
Schools. Nesv York; John \Mlcy & Soi^ liic., IW. Chap. 10, "Being an 
Intelligent Consumer." 

Suggested Student Activities 

I. List the different ways in which the elemencaiy school contributes 
toward the objectives of economic cflicieiKy. From your visits to elemen- 
tary schools, from films or filmstrips that you have seen, and from the 
narratives of schools given in Chapter 1, give examples of evidences of 
efforts being made to realize these obiectivcs of economic efficiency. 
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2. Preview some of the following films (each film 1(5 sound, black 
and white or color, J reel; Coronet FjJinis Chicago, Jilinois). Discuss their 
value for helping achieve the objectives of economic efficicnej'. 

a. Your Thrift Hobhi 

b. Voicr Fa7nily Budget 
e, Whit Is Business? 
d. What Is Money? 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


Educating for Civle 
Responsibility 


A hermit is a person who has retired from societ)' and lives alone. 
Anyone who is not a hermit associates with other persons. Wlicn such 
association results in various types of cooperative eflort in the punuit 
of common purposes, we have the beginnings of what Is called “a 
societ)',” In more technical terms, ‘‘soci'e^**’ is defined as an enduring, 
coopenting social group so functioning as to maintain and perpetuate 
itself, or as any group (but especially a nation) consisting of human 
beings who are relatively similar in race and culture, who have more or 
less clearlj' recognized common interests, and who cooperate in the 
pursuit of those interests.* 

Hcing a member of a social group means that one must perform 
his role in the group; otherwise the societ)' disintegrates. The type of 
society to which one belongs tfctennmes the nature of the individual's 
role. In other words, the nature of one's citizenship responsibilities 
depends upon the type of society to which one belongs. From certain 
standpoinB, societies may be thought of as if they wxre arranged along 
a scale w iih democracy at one extreme and totalitarianism at the other. 
\^arious types of sodeties w'ould fall somewhere along the scale, 
depending upon the degree to which their characteristics resembled 
dtmwcs-icy sw xwislitasvan«TO. WiigVrtStoiw ■awd CasnyiVitU h'svt Vvtlped 
to clarify the distinction between the nvo basic forms of society by 
listing the ideals and principles of democrat:)’ and of totalitarianism in 
tabular fonu. 

'Dictionjry of EJucarion (New Yort: .McGraw-HiU Dook Co, Ine, IMS), 
p. 378. 


•9» 
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Di:-\jocrac\' Totalitarianism 

1. The general purpose of democ* I. The general purpose of totali- 

rac)' is to serve the people Individ- tariiolsm is to promote the interests 
ually and collectively to the end that and welfare of the state. The dicta- 
each may protect the welfare of all tor iV the state and in no way 
and all may protect the welfare of responsible to the people. The in- 
cach. The welfare of the individual, dividual is an indissoluble and undis- 
however, is the end sought. tinguishable part of the state. 

2. Discussion and persuasion are 2. Force and violence arc the gen- 
the general methods of national gov- cral methods of achieving the pur- 
cmmeni and international relations, pose in internal and in international 

relations. 

3. The ultimate of the democratic 3. The ultimate of the totaliurian 

ideal, as applied to govemntent, b ideal is a world state dominated by 
a world democratic state, built upon force and controlled by one nation 
the equality of all mankind. made up of the “highest huntan 

species given by the grace of the 
Almighty to this earth." (Mein 
Kanipf, n, 4J9) 

• 4. The civil liberties, freedom of 4 . The denial of civil liberties is 
thought, speech, action, and reUgion essential to the funcDoning of total!- 
are guaranteed to individuals as nec- tarimbm, 
essary to the functioning of democ- 
racy. 

5. The officers responsible for car* 5. The officers responsible for the 

r)ing out the will of the people arc government of the people are chosen 
chosen and recalled by the people in by the dictator and subject only to 
free ciccdom. his will. 

6. Democrac)' thrives on an in- d. Totalitarianism thrives on a sub- 

formed and eriucal public opinion, jvgared press and on the suppression 
Suppression and distortion of the and distortion of news. It retains its 
news constitute an offense. When power through the propagation of 
one newspaper suppresses news, an* ignorance and fear. It purges its 
other exposes it. newspapers.* 

In the Uruted States the people are committed to a democratic 
fonn of society. Consequently, to dbeharge one’s role in societj*, to 
perform one’s civic responsibilities in the United States, one must be 
able to function appropriately and effectively in a democratic societj’.* 
TVhat skills, attitudes, ideals, knowledges, and undenemdings must one 

« From J. 3Va>-ne WxightstoiK and Doak S. Campbell, Social Studies md the 
American Way of Life (Esanston, DL: Row, Petersoa He Co, 19421, pp. 7-S. Re- 
printed by permission. " 

> In order to secure simpUcity and clarity the authors have devbted somewhat 
from technical dininctions between “one’s r^e in society” and “one’s civic respon- 
sibiliues.” The reader should recognize that one’s rule in society is technically 
much broader than one's civic responubdhies. '' 
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have for civic responsibility in a democratic society? The answer to 
this question outlines the task of educating for civic responsibility and 
constitutes the theme of this chapter. Before we turn to that ans^ver, 
let us pause for a few moments to get a clearer picture of the nature 
of a democratic society. 

A Democratic Society Described 

Democracy, as we know it in the United States, is the result of a 
long period of deliberate effort by peoples in many parts pf the world. 
In ancient Athens the citizens participated in a political democracy. In 
England the Magna Carta of 1215 was a landmark in the introduction 
of political and civil rights. By slow degrees democratic ways of life 
developed in different pans of the world. The English colonists who 
settled in America brought many democratic principles to the new 
land. 

In founding their republic the people of the United Srates drew 
up a consdtution that would create a democratic society. Some say 
that this form of society is a democrac}’; others approach the problem 
by describing democracy as a way of life.* 

A democratic sociei)’ does not lend itself to a simple definition, 
and most writers have contented themselves with a description rather 
than a definition of democracy.* Two noteworthy attempts in tliis 
direction will be mentioned here. 

It is important to remember that the American way of life is still 
evolving, still struggling toward ideak that steadily move up\vard with 
man’s enlightened progress. The ideak of American democracy were 
set forth in a recent yearbook of the National Council for the Social 
Studies as follows: 

Since the primary function of the social srudies teacher is to develop 
in children and youth the characteristics of behavior essential to a broader 
realization of democratic ideals, it k imperative that these ideals are under- 
stood and appreciated. Basic American democratic ideals include: 

1. A respect for the infinite value of the individual and a recognition 
of his sacred wonh. From this ideal comes the concept of the 
dignity of every individual and mutual respect between all indi- 
viduals. 

2. A belief in equality of opportunity for each individual to develop 
and use his potentialities. The ideal of human equality has no validity 
without equalit)* of opportunity. 

‘ B. H. Bode, Democracy as a Way of Life (New York: The Alacniillan 
Co^ 19J7). 

* C E. Mcriam, Wbat Is Dernoerteyf (Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 
IMl). 
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j. The team method of soinng ctMiunoa problems and promoting com- 
mon concerns. From this ideal hare come our political methods and 
our wavs of working ii^ether cooperatively in groups. 

4. A faith in the nse of reason. A belief rhar the tj’pical individual can 
make sound judgments within the range of his experiences and be 
self-dependent and self-directing. 

5. Hope for the future— a faith that if we do work together and use 
our reason, we can solve our problems and continue in the furore 
to improve our way of life as we have in the past.* 

Four of the publications of the Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association and the American Assodation 
of School Administrators are especially peninent here.’ In Chapter IT 
of Book in of PoUcies for Education in American Democracy an at- 
tempt is made to sweep into a fciv broad generalizations the minimum 
essentials of democracy. The gist of the formulation is given in the 
following quotation. 

THE GC>'zaAL wcLFAit. Democtac)* prizes a brtnd humaniiarianism. an in- 
terest in the other fellow, a feetmg of (unship to other people more or less 
fortunate thin oneself. One who lives in accordance with democrac}' is 
interested not only in his mvn welfare but in the welfare of others— the 
general welfare. 

ovn. LtBESTT. Democratic behavior observes and accords to ever}* individual 
certain “unalienable rights” and certain inescapable corollary responsibilities. 
One who lives in a democratic way respects himself. And to self-respect he 
adds respect for the moral rights and feelings of others, for the sanctitj- of 
each individual personality. 

■nm co^■SE^T OF the costaNto. Democratic processes also involve the assent 
of the people in matters of social control and the participation of all con- 
cerned in arrisTng ac important decisions. This implies that all the people 
must have access to the facts which will help them to reach a wbe decision. 
THE APPEAL TO *LASov. PcaccfuI and orderly methods of settling contro- 
versial questions are applied by a democracy to maners of national and 
intemarionil policy as well as to private disputes. The callous use of force 
and violence is rejected as unwonhy of a civilized people. 

THE PvasLTT OF HAPPINESS. Finally, democracy sets high valne upon the at- 

* The Teacher cf ike Social Srudiei. Twenty-third Vearboot {Washington- 
National Council for the Social Stodies. a Department of the NatKsnal Education 
Association of the United States. 1952). pp. *-9. Reprinted by permission. 

’Ttf Umque Function of Education in American Democracy; The Educa- 
tion of Free Men in American Demoeracy; Education and Economic Well-Being 
ht Ammcan Democracy; and PolUiet for Education in American Democracy 
(W'ashington: Educational PoltcKs Comiiussion. National Edneation Association 
of the United States and the AmerKan Association of School Administrators, 1937, 
mi. 19W. and 19«). 
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Social Justice and Social Activity 

The educated citizen is sensitive to the disparities of himtctn ciT~ 
ctmistance, and acts to correct tatsatisfactory conditions. Although 
individual differences in stanirc, ability, effort, personality, opportu- 
nitj', income, frugality, prudence, economic well-being, and social 
status will always exist among human beings, the ideal of democracy is 
to minimize these differences, to guarantee life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness to each person, and to provide all with opportunity to 
achieve a happy and useful life. This ideal cannot be approached unless 
people become informed of the wide range of conditions under which 
men live, emotionally aroused about the undesirabilitj' of the wide 
disparities of human circumstance, and sjonpathetic toward the needs 
of others. 

Social justice and concerted activity to correct unsatisfactory 
conditions presuppose the development of sympathy in human beings. 
Sympathy, based upon the capacity to imagine how other people feel 
in given situations, develops from the age of four on through the 
elementary school years. Genuine understanding of how other people 
feel usually stems from some personal experience in the same or a 
similar situation. Sympathetic behavior in nursery school children is 
revealed in many ways. Murphy's studies’* showed that three-year-olds 
generally, though not universally, responded to people whose distress 
involved bandages, blindness, injuries colored with Mercurochrome or 
iodine, scars or scratches; to deprivation of toys, food, or mother; to 
phj'sical dilemmas, such as being caught in a play pen; to interference 
with activit)', such as a child having to stay in bed; to attack by another 
child; to inability to do a job undertaken; to an accident; or to crjdng. 
Sj-mpathetic responses on the part of young children, Murphy found, 
consisted of helping others; removing or attempting to remove the 
causes of distress; comforting others by pats, hugs, and kisses; punishing 
the cause of distress; protecting and defending the person in distress; 
asking questions to find the cause of distress; and suggesting or affecting 
solutions. 

From these early beginnings, sympathetic behavior continues to 
develop if properly guided. Sympathy in its true form, involving an 
understanding of the situation, appears during the age period of seven 
to tNvtWt ytjis. Howrjtr, Vi its indy in its crudest form and lacks the 
fine sensitivity to situation found in the adolescent and the adult. This 
is the reason why the behavior of children in the elementary school 

’*Anhur T. Jersild, Child pjyebolagy (4th ed.. New York. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc, 1954), pp. 216-221. This b a review of Murphy’s srodies of sympathetic 
behavior in nursery school children. 
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may seem to be hard-boiled. Bullying and teasing younger children, 
animals, and servants are quite common at this age; so is teasing of the 
girls by the bo)-s and jealous rivalry between the play groups of boys 
and girls. 

Educational effort by the elementarj' school to develop in children 
a concern for social justice, social sensitivity, and social action must be 
geared to children's capacities as reflected in the developmental stages 
of those traits that have particular bearing upon these objectives. 
Although the concepts of social justice and social activitj' are broader 
than sjTnpathctic bcliavior, yet S}Tiipathctic behavior is such an impor- 
tant factor in the broader area that the objectives of social justice and 
social activity cannot be achiewd without the development of sympa- 
thetic behavior. Tlie features tlut characterize the development of 
sjTnpathy or sympailietic behavior in children are such as to place 
definite limitations upon the efforts of the elementary' school Genuine 
sympathy is usually based upon some personal espericncc in the same 
or a very similar situation. Tisis factor in itself makes it difficult for the 
school to do as much as it would like to. The degree of sympathy of 
svhich elementary school pupib arc capable is probably quite high; but 
it is not likely to be tlie considered, balanced type of sympathy one 
finds in the adult. 

Tlie fact that education for social justice and social activit)* is 
difficult and must be carried fonvard under limitations is no reason for 
ignoring it in the school program. In fact, most schools give consider- 
able attention to these two objectives even though the objectives 
themselves may not be recognized as such or the educational activities 
identified clearly with them. 

The personal experiences of children in school arc utilized exten- 
sively to help pupils acquire an understanding of and sensitivity to 
social justice. Teachers keep the concepts of fair play, of courtesy, 
of kindness, of thoughtfulness, and of sharing prominent in all of chil- 
dren’s activities. In primary grades the reachers see to it that children 
take turns in the use of toys, books, and playground equipment. By 
the time children get to the imcmiediatc grades the idea of taking turns 
and of fairness in play has developed to the point that children are 
constantly alert to the rules of fair play and are likely to take sci'cre 
measures against those who riobte the commonly accepted codes of 
play and conduct. TTcmugh gnanp use of drini:ing foancsins, estcag in 
the lunchroom, passing in the halls, the distribution of books, papers, 
and crayons, or through sharing with or helping a pupil who has lost 
or forgotten to bring his book, the appropriate concepts are gradually 
instilled by acts that translate ideals into conduct. 

In the upper eleinemars' grades (especially in eight-year schools) 
the children are mature enough to profit from excursions to places 
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reflecting unsarisfactor)* sanicarv conditions, poor street drainage, or 
improper care of plav areas. SuA excursions help to sensitize children 
to the needs of others and frcquentlv result in plans of action whereby 
the pupils acniallv engage in improving the conditions they obsers'C. 
Other action projects may dcs'elop in connection ndth needs in and 
about the school building and grounds, the preparation of Christmas 
bastets for the poor, or Junior Red Cross activities. 

Another important source of children’s education in concepts of 
social justice b the content of the books children read. A study by Lane 
illustrates this source.” She anahTcd fifteen basal and fifteen suppJe- 
mcntaiy’ readers for the second grade to ascertain whether and to s\ hat 
extent the basic elements in the concept of citizenship were treated. 
Only those readers published in the year 19J5 or later were used. That 
portion of her study that dealt with the elements of citizenship govern- 
ing social relations revealed the items shoun in Table 4. 


Tabic 4 


Elements of Grizenship Treated in the Content of Secoud^Grade Readers 


Blerr.entt cf Othembip 

Frequency of Treitmem 



1, Cnuness* 

149 

150 

2. Sen ice 

143 

97 

3. Co-operatian 

140 

127 

4. Helpfulness 

129 

no 

5. Kindness 

119 

107 

6. Friendliness 


43 

7. Oliediencc I 

2« 

18 

8. Promptness 

H 

32 

9. Sportsmiiuhip 

5 

5 

10. Gencrodts* 

0 

5 


If comparable anaivses were available for readers and librarv books 
for other grade fesTfs, the lihc&igs would undoubtedly be similar to 
tho*.e for second-grade readers. It seems clear that the authors of read- 
ing materials for children debberaiciv provide stones that bnn" the 

•• C<>IJ.e M>y Lane. "The H e rne nt« m the G>ncete of Citiaemhip Owwained 
tn CurreTTt Second Grade Reader*'* iMsaert theua. Lnneraas of Texas Lil>nr>* 
mil 
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child reader into frequent contact with vicarious experiences tending 
to instill ideals and traits basic to social justice. 

In addition to the content in readers and library books one must 
recognize the role of books in histotj*, geography, and biography, and 
the direct contribution of teachers through classroom discussion and 
pupil acthnties in units in the social studies and science. 

Social Understanding, Critical 
Judgment, and Tolerance 

The educated citizen seekt to ttnderstmd social structures atid 
social processes, has defenses against propaganda, and respects honest 
differences of opinion. An adult who participates effectively in the 
group activities of a society must have a deep and subtle understanding 
and appreciation of the patterns of organization through which people 
rake group artion and the more desirable way through which the mosr 
effective group action may be achieved. A knowledge of the present 
organization and functioning of society as well as constructive ideas for 
improving such o^anizarion and functioning is thus highly important. 
Such IkTiowJedge and understanding must be accompanied by skills in 
human relations, skills in critical thinking and judgment, and an attitude 
of tolerance for honest differences of opinion, coupled svith the skills 
that enable one to behave tolerantly. These various factors are ex- 
tremely Important in a country in which the people are determined 
to make a success of self-government and to use democratic procedures 
in conducting the affairs of society. A high degree of proficiency in 
these realms is paramount in a democratic society’ but is difficult to 
obtain. Social education in its true form is not easy, and undoubtedly 
has not iieen achieved very satisfactorily in the past; yet it is an under- 
taking that must be done better in the future if true democracy is to be 
achieved. 

Within the past few' decades schools in this country have given 
more and more attention to these phases of social and cisic education. 
Some of the directions this increased emphasis has taken have been 
considered in previous chapters in this text and in previous sections of 
this chapter. Special attenrion h called to the previous treatment of 
educating for satisfying human relations and selected portions of edu- 
cating for economic efffciency. Let us turn, then, to other phases of the 
elemcntar)' school program that are peculiarly pertinent to the heading 
of this section. 

Learning about the nature of soctetj’ and hosv it functions and 
acquiring proficiency in functioning in and through groups and organi- 
zations of various kinds constitute an important phase of children’s 
education. Schools promote children's development through several 
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channels. The Educational Policies Commission identified six areas of 
drizemhip education: the course of study, the teaching methods, the 
student life, communlts* activities, school administration, and evaluation 
of results.” Onlv the fini nvo of these areas will be discussed at this 
point. Co-curricular activities, particularly the student council, assembly 
prosrams, and the school safet\’ patrol, which have been mentioned 
frequmtiv in preceding chapters, arc important phases of a school's 
procram in social and dvic education. The same may be said about 
Cfimmunitt' activities, which have alsf* l>cen discussed at length in other 
chapters. Let us turn, then, to the course of study and teaching 
methods. 

A course of studv in the sodal studies is a teachers* guide to the 
instructional program in the sodal studies. The iastructional program, 
which consists of all the teacher and pupil activities that find a place in 
the ongoins worfc of the school, is much broader than a course of 
study. It would he difiicult to prepre {and even more difficult to use 
because of its size) a course of study that would be so inclusive « to 
deal with cvcrji’ detail of teaching. It is for this reason that the present 
discussion is focused upon the course of study rather fhan upon the 
instructional prognm. 

The course of study in the social studies is usually considered as 
the guide to that portion of the school program that carries the major 
instructional fiurden for children’s sodal and citizenship educatioru In 
some schools the social studies consist of separate courses in history, 
geognphy, and cistes. In other schools the social studies consist of a 
scries of topics or problems in the study of which materials from 
history*, geography, dvtcs. sodolog\% economics, and anthropology 
hi\c iKcn merged so that content from each of these septate disciplines 
may l« utilized whenever it b pertinent to the studv nr solution of a 
problem. Tlic latter tj’pe of course his been called “unified" or “fused" 
or “integrated” sodal studies. 

In trying fo discover what the schools are doing in the sodal 
snidies one should examine the objectives for instruction in the social 
studies, the outline of topics or problems that compose the focal points 
around which the rnstruaion b carried forward, the textbooLs and 
other reading matcriak nude asuilable to the childrca and teaching 
mcth'Kls. 

OhjcCTivcs for the separate course in tmtor\- in the middle grades 
were set forth by Kelcy as follows' (I) a lasting interest in histon'; 
(2) the ability “to comprehend a coherent narratisc of successive cs ents 
fn a unit movement”; (1) abilns* to vtsualtzc clearly the overt aspects 

tbe ll'jjj of Demaerjcf <\V»ihireT(m (.JucaftofuJ PfiJicio 
0»nr-t«ir'n tiye Vuional Idurstiim Atwicuoon of Unacd Scates »nJ tbs 
Amerxra'i .\w<u-»on <»/ Sch«<iJ A^lnunsoaturs. IWOi. p. ««5. 
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of the historical scene; (4) understanding of vocabulary terms and of 
large movements as a hole; (5) information about the most important 
persons, places, and dates; (6) the abiliQr to use books; (7) skills in 
picture and map interpretation and in making maps; and (8) simple 
reasoning processes in histoiy.** 

The distinct contributions of geography to the American way of 
life are suggested in the stated objectives of a scries of geography texts. 

1. Development of ability to think and reason geographically. 

2. Knowledge of geographic facts as a basis for understanding the 
inter-action of man and his environment. 

3. Ability to use skills, tools, and facts in developing major undersund- 
ings. 

4. Appreciation of problems, achievemmts, and future possibilities of 
all peoples. 

5. Understanding of the value and need for conservation of resources.** 
Tire present trend in the teaching of history’ and geography is away 
front teaching them as separate subjects. If one is to learn to live with 
others effectively, it Is necessary to know something of geograpliic 
principles, concepts, and facts, as well as ways man in years past has 
solved his problems of living with others. Teaching children to do 
historical and geographical thinking are becoming objectives of the 
social sRidies. 

Instruction in the social studies aims to develop responsible citizens 
who can and will participate intelligently in solving their own human 
relations problems. iMorc specifically, this means that the social studies 
should help boys and girls to acquire 

1. Accurate knowledge of man and socie^. 

2. Informed insight into man and society. 

3. Those skills essential to acquiring knowledge and insight. 

4. Loyalt)' to those social ideals that forward tlie dignity of individual 
men and the brotherhood of all men. 

J. Ability to apply knowledge, insight, skill, and loy’alty to daily living." 

The outline of topics or problems that comprise the course of study 
in the social studies differs widely in school systems in the Uniteil 
States. Schools which teach the separate ojurscs in history and geogra- 
phy frequently follow’ the outline of content found in textbooks in 
history’ and geography. An examinaeion of recently published textbooks 

**Mjry G. Kelty, Learning and Tetekhig History in she Middle Grades 
(Boston- Ginn & Co, JW6), pp. 7-81 

'•RosscII Smith and Trank ^ Sormson. Teeehing Proeedi/rer and Key to 
Aetin'tU't for Our Neightors at Home, in “Our Neighbors Geographies Series” 
(Philidetphia: The John C Winston Company. 1948). p. 9. Copyright, 1948, Re- 
printed bv permission. 

"Ralpfi C. Preston, Teaehmg Soaal SmJtet in the EJementary Sehool (New 
york; Rincharr 4 Company, Inc, 1930), pp> 15-17. 
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channels. The Educational Policies Commission identified six areas of 
citizenship education: the course of study, the teaching methods, the 
student life, community* activities, school administration, and evaluation 
of results.” Only the first nvo of these areas will be discussed at this 
point. Co-curricular activities, particularly the student council, assembly 
programs, and the school safetj’ patroC which have been mentioned 
frequcntlv in preceding chapters, arc important phases of a school’s 
program in social and civic education. TTie same may be said about 
communin' activities, which have also been discussed at length in other 
chapters. Let us turn, then, to the course of study and teaching 
methods. 

A coune of studv in the social studies is a teachers* guide to the 
instructional program in the social studies. The instructional program, 
which consists of all the teacher and pupil activities that find a place in 
the ongoing work of the school, is much broader than a course of 
study. It \snuld be difficult to prepare (and even more difficult to use 
because of its size) a course of study tlwt would be so inclusive as to 
deal with every detail of teaching. It is for this reason that the present 
discussion is focused upon the coune of studv rather than upon the 
in.struciional program. 

Tlie course of study in the social studies is usually considered as 
the guide to that ponion of the school program that carries the major 
instructional burden for children's social and citizenship education. In 
some schools the social studies coasist of separate counes in historj', 
geography, and civics. In other schook the social studies consist of a 
series of topics or problems in the studv of which materials from 
history,', geography, civics, sociologj’. economics, and anthropology 
have been merged so tliat content from each of these separate disciplines 
may be utilized svhenever it is pcrrlnem to rhe studv or solution of a 
problem. Tlic latter type of course has been called "unified" or "fused" 
or "integrated” social studies. 

In trj-ing to discover what the schostk arc doing in the social 
studies one should ctamine the objectives for instruction in the social 
studies, the outline of topics or problems that compose the focal points 
around which the instruction is carried forward, the textbooks and 
other reading materials made available to the children, and teaching 
methods. 

Objectives for the separate course in histors' m the middle grades 
were set f<irth by Kelty as follows- (1) a lasting mterest in histoiyi 
(2) the ability "to comprehend a coherent narrative of successive events 
in a unit movement ( J) ahilitv to visuah/c clearly the os-ert aspects 

'’f.fjrmns lit U’tyi of Demoerjcy « Wii,hitiCT'm fJucsttfmil PhIicics 
Comninwn «*f i!if Ni'Minil f4iira(aiin Awaacurmn nf «be United State* and the 
Amernran .-Vivicuttxn «f .\ilfnmn(ntan. IMOi. p 4fiJ, 
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in these subjects uill reveal the nature and sequence of the major 
headings around which the content is ot^nized. Scliools which use the 
“fused" or “integrated” plan for the social studies program use a variet)’ 
of topics or units. The course of study for Kalamazoo recommends the 
following topics or “themes.” 

Kindergarten Living Together in a New Environment 
Grade One Living Together in School and in the Family 
Grade Two LivingTogeiher in Our Neighborhood Community 
Grade Three Living Together in Kalamazoo and Our Neighboring 
Communities 

Grade Four Living Together in Michigan and Exploring Our Country 
and the Global World 

Grade Five Living Together in the Ufiited States: Its Early History 
and Present Day Geography 

Grade Six Living Together with Our Neighbors in the Americas 
Grade Seven Living Together with Our W'orld Neighbors across the 
Seas 

Grade Eight Living Together in the United States: The Origin and 
Growth of Our Democrac)'** 

[Current events are emphasized in all grades.] 

The course of study in social studies for the clementar)* schools of 
the state of Oregon is organized around “Areas of Interest.” The 
outline for the first four grades is as follows: 

Sa-YLAa>Ou>s. Gkaoe Ose 
T. Living Together in Home and School 

A. Getting acquainted at school 

1. Working together 

2. Pl 2 )ing together 

B. A happy home 

1. How members of a fanuly help each other 

2. Good times together 

II. Li>Ing Together on the Farm and In the City 
A- A t>-pical farm home 

1. TT’ork and play on the farm 

2. Kinds of farms 

B. Tj-pical cit)' home 

1 . Work and play In the oty 

2. Kinds of homes 

C. fiTKfdependcncc of farm and city 

1. Contribution of farm activities to city life 

2. Contribution of aty activities to farm life 

i« Julian C Aldrich (ed.). Soeii) Smdiet for Young Adoleseevts, Programs for 
Grades Seven. Eight and Nine, Cumcnlum Series Number Six (AVashingtoo 
National Council for the Social Studies, a Depairment of the Xaaooal Education 
Association of the United States, IRfi;, p. 21. Reprinted by permission. 
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SEVEv-YEAit-OuK. Grade Two 
I The Conjponents of a Goof} Cmnniiinit}' 

A. The workers and their contributions 

1. How the conimunity is housed 

2. How the communitj* h clothed 
J. How the community is fed 

4. Interikpendcnce of farm and ci^' 

B. Interdependence of people within the communitj’ for safe happy 
living and recreation 

1. Puliccman's contribution 

2. rircmin's contribution 

3. Garbageman's cnntribudnn 

4. Doctor's and nurse's contributions 

5. School's contribution 

6. Recreational facilities* contribution 

7. Gvic buildings' contribution 

II. Transportation and Gimmunication in tlie Community 

Eicirr*Vr.s*-Ou«. Gradr Titsee 

I. The Communitj'-How I’cople Ewe and 'Work Together for the Gen- 
eral Welfare 

A. How docs plant life help people in the communitj* and how it is 
protected? 

B. flow does animal life help people in the communitj’ and how it is 
protected? 

C How docs the community provide for transportation and communi- 
cation? 

D. How arc citj’ and countrj- communities dependent on each other? 

II. TIic rarth— How People m a Communitj’ Use the Natural Resources 
of the Earth 

A. I low arc soil and m atcr important to people? 

B. How are plants and animals important to people? 

C. How niaj- the coiiNcrvarion i»f natural resources effect a better way 
of living^ 

III. Oregon— How Have People Changed Oregon* 

A. How did the Indians live and work together in their community? 

B. How did the earlj- pioneers live and work together? 

C. How do we live and work together in Oregon today? 

Nise-Year-Ouw. Grade Four 
I. “What Man Has Learned about the Eanh 

A. The earth's place in the universe 

B. \Vhat the earth is like 

C Maps and globes help us to imdmcund our earth 
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II. Hw Mao Has Learned to lire iridi Others 

A- How man’s way of living has been Influenced by geographical fac- 
tors 

B. How man has learned to use the resources to change his environment 

C. How communities are alike and how the)* arc different 
in. How Alan Has Learned to Live in the World 

A. All men leant to live in and to use their environment 

B. Similar comnmnities are found throughout the world 

C. People in various parts arc alike in some ways and different in 
others'* 

The coune of study for the elementary* schools of the city* of 
Philadelphia recommends the following nnirs. 


Kl.M)t*G-«TE.V AND GrACE OnE- 
Having Fun Together 
My Home 

Hon* Mother Helps Us 
How an We Help at Home? 

People Tl'ho Help Us at School 
aring for Ourselves 

Glue Two— L ivpjo 
Let’s Be Good Keighbors 
How Do We Have Fun In Our 
Neighborhood? 

Alany People Help Us m Our 
Neighborhood 

Plants and Animals Live in Our 
Neighborhood Too 


-Ltvrvc AT HottE AVD (V SCKOOL 

Exploring Our School 
Oring for Our Pets 
IVljen Compao)' Comes 
Let’s Be Safe 

Let’s Get Ready for Spring, UTneer, 
Summer, Fall 

ts ‘nte Neichborhooo 
Helpers Who Come to Out Door 
Signs in Our .S’elghborhood 
Finding Out about Our Neighbor- 
hood 

aiebrating Holidays in Our Neigh- 
borhood 

Workers for Health and Safety 
How Can My Family Help .\!y 
Neighbors? 


Guoe Theec— The Wmrat Commoity 


We Need the Fanner 
Food from the Sea 
Many People Help to Btuld Our 
Homes 

How Do We Get Our Clotbes* 
WTiere Does Our Grocer Get His 
Products? 


W’ires and Pipes Join My House to 
the M'orld 

Plants and Animals Give Us Many 
Things 

People Work and Play Together in 
Our Community 


Guide to KSemevtjry Edaeatim in Orejeti (Salem. Ore.. Department of 
Education, PrirAm' Division. IM9>, pp. }, 2J, 37, Guide to Eiementjrj Education 
hi Oregon (SilaVi Ore.: Department of Education, Iniennedute Divisaou, 1W9), 
p. S. Reprint b> 'penmssioa. 
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Grade Fotra-LwiKa cr Oct City 


Everyone Shares in City Planning 
Haling Fun in Philadelphia 
Highways, Waterways, and Airw'aj’s 
into Philadelphia 
How Philadelphians Arc Fed 
The Communities in Our Citj* 


How Do Philadelphians Earn a Liv-* 
mg? 

Pluladelphia-Birthplace of Our Na- 
tion 

Being Good Neighbors in Philadel- 
phia 

Going to School in Our City 


Grade Five— Life is Oct State and Nation 


People in Pennsylvania Live in Big 
Cities, in Small Towns and on 
Fanns 

Pennsylvania Today and in Cxtlonial 
Times 

How Inventions Have Changed 
American Life 

The United States-A Nation of 
Neighbors from All Parcs of the 
World 


The Sections of Our Nation Are 
Independent 

Ufe in American River Vallej-s 
Let’s Make Democracy \\'ork 
Spending a Vacation in the United 
States 

Oor Nation’s Natural Resources 
Help the W’orld 


Grade Six— Living in the World 


Nations Exchange Goods and Ideas 
People Need Houses the World 
Over 

The United Nations Builds Its First 
Home 

Are We Good World Neighbors? 


The Airplane Brings People Closer 
Together 

Protecting and Sharing the World’s 
Treasures 

We Are a ^\’orld Family 
Our Debt to the Past 
People Eveiy-where Celebrate Holi- 
days'* 


Although the three outlines that have been quoted differ in many 
respects, certain common features are evident. In the first grade all of 
them deal with elements of group life that arc immediate to the child's 
personal experiences and within his sphere of comprehension. This 
emphasis is illustrated by the units on the school, the home, and features 
of the neighborhood. As the children get older they are introduced to 
units that carrj’ them into an ever widraing sphere— the commu'iity, the 
state, the nation, and other countries. Anoriier common feature is the 
fusion of concent from the several fields of history, geography, sociol- 
ogy, civics, and economics. A third conunon feature is the emphasis on 

>* Tcvjrd Social Compeitver A GtdJe to tbf Teaching of Social Studies in 
the Elementary Schools (PhiladeJpbb- PhiUdelphn Public Schools. Curriculum 
Office, IWO), pp. 21, 45, 67. 91. Ill, lU- Reprnited by permission^ 
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communin' workers (the postimn, the milkman, and others), the 
agencies that sers-e us (the post office and the iibrars’, for example), 
and the industries through which out needs are met (the dair}', the 
baker)', the farm), 'niroughoui these units one can recognize the atten- 
tion given to helping children acquire an understanding of the nature 
of socierv’ and how it functions, and proficiency in functioning in and 
through organizations of various kinds. 

The trend in social-studies instnicrion that has brought about the 
“fused" or “integrated” units has been accompanied by the publication 
of textbooks in which the authors have made a special effort to help 
children undentand the narure of soden- and how it functions. A series 
of social-studies texts that illustrates this trend is the “Winston Social 
Studies Series” consisting of Nancy's World, Tain's Tovm, and Other 
PUces for primary grades-, and Ttncard Better Living, Tovtard Modem 
America, and Living in Latin America for intermedtate grades.’* Ginn 
and Company published the “'negs-Adams Social Studies Series,” which 
aims to integrate gcognphy, histoiy. and ciWes, and to help the pupil 
undcBCand the dcmocraeic svay of living. The first eight titles in the 
series are Stories about Linda and Lee, Stories about Sally, Your Tozifi 
and Mine, Your People and Mine, Your Country and Mine, Your 
World and Mine, Your Country and the V'orld, and Your Country's 
Story.** 

Other publishers hare produced other books that represent the 
same general purposes in the selection and organization of content. To 
the lists of basic texts In the soda) studies must be added the many 
supplcmentar)' books and pamphlets and the selections in readers that 
are now aA-ailable in elementaiy school libraries and that teachers may 
urilizc in broadening and enriching the children’s reading in connection 
with the different units. 

The founh aspect of social studies to be treated is methods of 
teaching. Since later chapters of this book deal at some length with 
teaching methods, attention k directed at this point only to a fcM’ 
selected features of method that are espcdally pertinent to the heading 
of this section. Method and content arc so closely associated that at 
times it ’is difficult to distingubh one from the other. Some readers may 
feel ih.’t the paragraphs that follow should be classified as treatment of 
conieni'rather than of method. At any rate, the issue to be discussed is 
the devcfppment of skills in critical thinking and judmuent. 

OiticVI thinking has been accepted for a long time as a goal of 
instruction iJn the social studies, hut teaching effort in this re<^ard is not 
limited to tl^c social studies. The need for critical thinking is equally 
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important in the fields of arithmetic, science, and consumer economics. 
Teachers have developed methods of dealing with content and pupil 
activities in all these fields in such wa)'s as to provide pupils with 
instruction and practice in the habits and procedures essential for 
critical thinking and judgment. In everyday life this need arises in social 
and civic affairs, in listening to the radio, and in reading the news- 
papers. In 1953 the National Council for the Social Studies devoted a 
portion of Its twenty-fourth yearbook to critical thinking and its use 
in problem solving. The authors of the chapter, referring to John 
Dewey’s “states of thinking,” anal^-ze the process of critical thinking 
as follows. 

1 . Stating the evact nature of the problem to be solved. 

2. Making suggestions of what might be done. 

3. Gathering jnfumiatioo which these various suggestions Indicate is 
needed. 

4. Checking the original suggestions against the facts that have been 
gathered, with possible inclusion of new suggestions. 

5. Testing the suggestions by actual or imaginative action.” 

The units, topics, or problems In the social studies lend themselves 
parciculacly well to types of pupil activities that involve the use of the 
steps and the skills fn critical thinking. Many of these pupil activities 
involve the finding of mformation in books, periodicals, and news- 
papers. Cenain specialized reading skilb arc thvis necessary.” These 
reading skills may be developed during the reading period in connection 
with social-studies activities or in connection with special lessons on 
how to read a newspaper. In recent years a number of school systems 
have developed special instructional units on how to read a newspaper. 
Helpful suggestions on such a unit may be obtained from “How to Use 
Daily Newspapers,” one of the “How to Do It Series” published by 
the National ^uncil for the Social Studies.*’ Special instruction and 
practice in critical appraisal of radio and television programs and 
advertising are also provided in some schools. All these efforts arc 
bound to help children achieve the greater proficiency in critical think- 
ing and judgment so essential in a democratic society. 

Among the elements of teaching method that are especially rele- 
vant to the development of an undemanding of the nature of society 

"ffefen rtfcCtaciten Csrpencer (tdf, in tie Sbeiai Sttiiiief, Twenty- 
founh Yearbook {\Vashington: National Council for the Social Studies, a Depart- 
menc of the National Education Association of the United States, 1953), Chap. 3. 
Reprinted by permission. 

t»Davld H. Russell, Children Leam M Read (Boston; Ginn i Co, 1949), 
Chap. It. 

” Howard H. Cummings, “How to Use Daily Newspapers," in “How to Do 
It Series" (^^’ashingTon: National Conncit for the Social Srudles a Department of 
the National Education Association of the United Srates. 19491. 
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and how it functions and the acqtiiation of skill in group relations and 
in critical thinking, special menrion should be made of children’s 
classroom escperiences in a democracy'. Unless democratic practices, 
cooperative teacher-pupil planning, and pupil participation in class- 
room management prevail in the daily experiences of children and are 
used as tangible mear« of interpretmg the broader, the more remote, 
and the less concrete things, instructional effort is likely to leave 
children in the realm of intellectual verbalism, which has little influence 
on behavior. 


Conservation 

The educated citizen has a regard for the nation’s resources. Since 
our national life and culture and, indeed, our very existence depend 
upon the availability of essential natural resources and the use made of 
them, it becomes apparent that any program of citizenship education 
must make children aware of the country's and the world's natural 
resources, understand the relation between natural resources and the 
welfare of mankind, develop emotionalized attitudes favorable to the 
conservation of natural resources, and promote group policies and 
programs of action for the consers’adon and restoration of natural 
resources. 

Since 1929. at least e^ht states-Arlcamas, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, North Dakota. Oklahoma, and Wisconsin— have 
passed legislation requiring school instruction in natural resources. The 
assumption is that teaching elementary' school children the conservation 
and preservation of iwtoral resources will help to eliminate harmful 
practices.’* In response to the national interest in conservation education 
the United States OfHce of Education has issued several bulletins” for 
the me of the schools in teaching the importance of conservation, and 
the American Association of School Administrators devoted one of its 
recent yearbooks** to this subject. 

Large Wat Our Bouruy, Ycarbooic, rW8 Ol’ishington: Asocizuon /or 
Supen’ision and CorriculDin Devetopismc, a Department of the National Educa- 
tion Association of the United States, 1VI8), pp. 12&-I27. 

** Eflie G. Bathurst, Cemservati<m Exeurtiont, Bulletin No. 13 (Washington: 
Federal Security Agency, US. Office of Education, 1939J; Curriculum Content in 
Conservation for Elementary Seboots, BuBetin No. 14 /Washiti?t(vcu Federal 
Security Agency, US. Office of Education. 1919); Helps for Teaehert of Geog- 
raphy and Conservati^ Circular 277 (Wadiington: Federal Security Ageniy. 
US. Office of Education, J9J0>; HaHene Hatcher, Better Lhing through U't/e 
Use of Resourcet, Bulletin No. 15 (Washingioo: Federal Securit)- Agency, US. 
Office of Education. 1950). 

*« Conservation Education in Americm Schools, Twenty-ninth Vearboot 
(Washington American Association of Sebod Administrators, a Department of 
the National Education Assocution of the Unned States. 1951). 
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Many scientific discoveries are two-edged swords. They may be 
used to injure or destroy people as well as to improve their welfare. 
The educational task is therefore avofold. Children should h.ave a 
chance to acquire a broad background of information, understanding. 
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general trutlis or laws; especially claniiied knowledge in reference 
to the physical world.” In accord with this broader concept of science 
educators have employed scientific methods in all the fields of study*. 
In the social studies, for evamplc, the content included in tc.xtbooks 
and courses of study is dcrivctl in large measure from careful study* and 
research, and the emphasis in teaching is to encourage children to apply* 
the hest available knowledge in the solution of problems. 

Science in the narrosver sense deals with the physical world and is 
represented in school programs by courses in general science, agricul- 
ture, home economics, chemistry, physics, zoology, botany, and biol- 
ogy. It is in terms of this narrower concept of science that the 
statement was made In the preceding paragraph that science teaching 
had f(»und its way into elementary schools only* within the past quarter 
of a centuty. 

In elementary schools the common practice is to offer science (in 
the narrower sense) as general science; that is. a broad cross section of 
all phases of science that come svitlun the child’s experience. The 
spccialired courses are offered only at the high school level. A very* 
acceptable statement of objectives for science teaclung developed by 
Uumetc reads as follows; 

Developing sclent! (ic-niindcdness, by helping children to 
Rccognirc that science is potentially good or bad 
UeengnUe the universaUry* of cause-and-efTect rebtionships 
Understand the limitations of scientific methods when applied to 
social problems 

Recognize the importance of planning on complex issues 
Sec the strong resemblance betsveen scicnrific and democratie faiths 
and to recognize among the requirements of freedom, a search for 
truth, and an allegiance ro cooperative procedures 
Recogmze the approximate nature of scientifically determined trutit 
nerognizr his personal bias and ro ron»der it in making judgments 
Recognize the meaning and bases of authority 
Acquire a faith in and allegiance to the scientific method 

Developing critical attitudes, by helping children to 
Discover problems 
Develop hypotheses 

Gain in ability to secure selevant and authoritative data 
Secure experimental data (where possible) 

Compare the validity* of cooperative attacks on problems as against 
individual attacks 

Communicate effectively and cogently* both orally and in writing 
Understand critically the several historical and contemporary con- 
ceptions of truth and methods of formal inquiry 

Helping the child to interpret Ws expanding environment 
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Contributing to increased health and safetj* 

Contributing to a baris in reality for other schoolwork 
Contributing to effectiTe social leamit^** 

Similar statements of objectives may be found in other recent texts on 
teaching science in the elemcntarj* school** 

On the assumption that content in health education is science con- 
tent, some schook incJudc heahh instruction as part of the sdence 
course; others have separate courses in health and elemental^’ science. 
Illustrative of the latter type of arrangement is the schedule of units in 
elemcntarj* science from Kansas Gty, Missouri, quoted below. 

KnmERCARTtN 

CNTT 1 Ammals in the Zrwironment 

rsTT n Plane 

uKrr in Things That Go 

CNTT IV Weaker Changes 

Giunc I 

vxrr I Seasonal Changes in Plants and Animals 
v>'TT li Animals on the Farm 
vwTt m The Sun 
VNTT IV Air and W’ater 
UNTT V Pets 
UNIT n Tools 
Giune n 
cNrr I Birds 
VNiT n Weather 

V’NiT m Plants Make Plants like Themselves 
VNIT IV Magnets 
VNIT v An Aquarium 
VMT v-i Color and la Uses 


G«-<U)i: in 

UXTT I How Animals Protect Themselves and Get Thdr Food 

VXTT n Iftsecn 

VNIT in Eanh and Sky 

VNIT IV Simple Maclunes 

VNTT T Living and Non-living Things 

VSTT n Collecrion of Rocks 


" Adapted from Qup. J of R. Wm Bomett. Teacthg SeUnef m the Eli- 
iTte nu r j Sfbool (Nr»- York; Rinehart & Company. Int. 195)) 

O. Bloo^h and Al^ Hoggwt, Elemfrajry Setool Saevee trJ 
Drydeti Press. Inc, 1951), Chap. 2, Harnns- 
ton Well*. Urmmtstj Sfjenre Eiuemen ia Ammcm PuhSie Sctools (New 
\ort: .McGriw-Ifill Book Co, Inc, iWn. p. 4). Saerte for Toijy'r CbiiJren, 
Thlm-;«cqnd Tjarbook (Wuhinpon. Department of Elememir>- School Prin- 
cipals, Nmonal Lducauon AasocuuoB of the United States, J95)>, pp. 22, 40. 155- 
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Grade IV 

UNIT I Main Animil Groups 
, UNIT II Plants Respond to Th«r Enwonmene 
OKiT HI Properties and Uses of Afr and Water 
WIT IV Heat and Light 

wrr V Animals Respond to Their Environment 
WIT VI Magnets 
Grade V 
wrr I Birds 
UNIT It Insects 
UNIT III The Solar System 
WIT IV Plant Propagation 
WIT V 'Machines 
UNIT VI Rocks and Minerals 
Grade VI 

wrr 1 Living Things of Long Ago 

UNIT IT Trees and Shrubs 

WIT lit Sound 

UNIT IV Electricity 

VNTT V Weather 

UNIT VI Ught 

Grade VU 

UNtr i Conservation 

wrr u Reladon of Plana an6 Aamah to Their Environment 
WIT m The Universe 
wrr nr Chemical Changes 
WIT V Plants and Animals in the Community 
WIT VI Heating Our Homes and Schools 
Grade VIII 

WIT I Life Processes 

wrr II Improvements in Plants and Animals 

wrr ni Rocks and Fossils 

CNrr IV Energy-Producing Resources 

UNIT V Science and the Air Age 

UKIT vt New Materials Developed by Science** 


World Citizenship 

The educated citizen is a cooperating member of the 'world com- 
trmnity. World events dudng the past decade have convinced many 
that the interdependence of nations and the need for international 

•®S«rture Experiences in tbe Eiemenary School, Corrleulum Bulletin No. 82 
(Kansas Ccy, Mo.: Public Schools, May, 1952), pp. 10-12. Reprinted by pennis* 
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understanding and cooperation are not only necessary for harmonious 
living but possibly essential for survival. With a W'orld divided, not 
only physically but intellectually as well, it seems that our educational 
institutions are faced with a stem challenge. The “battle for men’s 
minds” may very well be the deciding factor in years to come. 

Among educational leaders in the United States a recognition of 
the need for international cooperation has resulted in several emphases 
in elementar)' school programs. More attention is being given to world 
geography, the economic interdependence of nations, and the effects 
that the swifter means of ocean and air travel have had in bringing all 
peoples of the world closer together. Tire special emphases on inter- 
American and jntcrcultural education have had their repercussions in 
the social-studies programs in elementary schools.*’ The general decline 
of provincial and highly nationalistic attitudes on the part of the public 
at large is making it easier for the schoob to do a more constructive 
job of leaching world-mindedness. 

What are the essential marks, or tjualities. of the world-minded 
American? This (question was put to some three hundred leaders of 
wide experience in world affairs-public officiab, members of Congress, 
military leaders, journalists, business e.xccutivcs, labor leaders, edu- 
cators, and heads of national organizations— in a letter of inquiry from 
the chairman of the National Education Associations’ Committee of 
International Relations. After the list of answers was subjected to criti- 
cisms and suggestions from many persons. leading to a succession of 
rcvbions, “ten marks of the world-minded American” were agreed 
upon. The list is as follows; 


The svorld-minded Anjeiican realizes that civilization may be imperiled 
by another war. 

II 

The world-minded American wants a world at peace in which liberty 
and justice are assured for all. 


lU 

Tlie world-minded American knows that nothing in human nature 
makes war inevitable. 


** For an excellent discussion of the ways in vriuch schools can effect a change 
in intercultural attitudes, the reader b referred to W Van Til and G. W. Dene- 
mark, "Intercultural Education," Otap. 2 in Reiaeia of Edueatiovj! Rerearch, 20 
(1950), 274-286. (Contains a oincty-nine-item bibliography.) 
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IV 

The world-minded American be!ie%'es that education can become a 
powerful force for achieving inrermtionil understanding and world peace. 

V 

The world-minded American knows and understands how people in 
other lands live and recognizes the common humanity which underlies all 
differences of culture. 


VI 

The world-minded American knows that unlimited national sover- 
eignty is a threat to world peace and that nations must cooperate to achieve 
peace and human progress. 


vn 

The world-minded American knows that modem technology holds 
promise of solving the problem of economic security and tlut international 
cooperation can contribute to the increase of well-being for all men. 

vni 

The world-minded American has a deep concern for tlte well-being 
of humanity. 


IX 

The world-minded American has a continuing interest in world affairs 
and he devotes himself seriously to the analpts of international problems 
with all the skill and judgment he can command. 


The world-minded American acts to help bring about a world at peace 
in which liberty and justice are assured for alL" 

These ten mark-s of the worid-mtnded American are tlie goal of 
education for international understanding toward which all teachers 
should direct their attention. Chapter S of the committee’s report sug- 
gests learning experiences aj^ropriate to each age level. 

“The D>mmince on International Rctadons of the Xauonal Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States, the Assooation for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
tclopmcnt. and the National Council for the Social Studies. Education for Inter- 
national Understandinz Ameriem Schott (Washington. IMS), pp. 11-12. 
Reprinted by permission. 
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Law Observance 

The educated citizen respects the Lns. Obedience to constituted 
authority, as manifested in law, is a necessary element in a well-ordered 
society. Many people do not realize that laws are commonly agreed 
upon rules of conduct that set fonh the appropriate procedures for 
ensuring the greatest good to the greatest number. Laws are the instru- 
ments Aat guarantee individual freedom within the framcvvorlc of the 
general welfare. Disobedience and disrespect for law are sjTnptoms 
cither of indifference to the welfare of others or of distrust of demo- 
cratic processes. 

There is much need in the United States for more effective educa- 
tion in law observance and in understanding the function of laws in 
terms of indmdual and group welfare. Quidren need to understand 
the nature of law and its role in human affairs, to develop habits of 
wilUng and intelligent obedience to lau-s, and to acquire an attitude of 
respect for law and an appreciation of the inherent dignity of the law- 
abiding citizen. 

Children’s education in law observance begins during the preschool 
years and continues throughout the school-age period and in adult life. 
The simpler elements of education in law oteervance take place in the 
primar)’ grades through the many informal actirities that comprise 
group life in the classroom and in the larger environment of the school 
building and grounds. These activities have been discussed several times 
in pres’ious chapters so that further description should be unnecessary. 
Cooperative teacher-pupil planning and having children develop -with 
the teacher the modes of conduct to be followed in the various school 
situations are particularly helpful in getting chSdien to understand 
what is meant by common agreements (b«s) and to acquire the habits 
and attitudes associated with law observance. 

In the intermediate and upper grades the elementary approaches 
used in the primary grades arc continued on a more mature level as 
reflected in the student council, the safety patrol, and other features of 
pupil parricipation in school management. These “experimccs in living 
at school” are supplemented in the intermediate and upper grades with 
instruction in the social studies, courses in civics in grade seven or 
eight, and pupil prridpation in community-improvement projects. 

Economic liferocy 

The educated citizen is teonomeally literate. Economic literacy 
is so broad in scope that one must be careful not to undertake an edu- 
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cadonal task that is too involved for children in the elementary school. 
The following quotation idenrihes fairly well the characteristics of 
economic literacy that seem appropriate for the elementary school to 
consider. 

The person who is ecortonucaDy literate has found out by direct or 
vicarious experience, that wealth is produced by work; that goods and 
services usually vary greatly in qualic)'; that some advertising is truthful, 
some false, and all of it interested first of all in selling goods, services, or 
ideas; that collective expenditures, in cooperatives or in public finance, for 
example, may be either good or bad depending on the attendant circum- 
stances; that getting something for rtothing, through gambling in any of 
its forms, always means that the other fdlow gets nothing for something; 
that every dollar spent is an economic ballot snaring for necessities or for 
trash; that war is uneconomic because k uses natural resources to destroy 
human resources; and (hat individual economic ads’ancement through deceit 
or exploitation of others is unworthy of an honest man.*’ 

The channels most commonly used m elemenurj' schools to pro- 
mote economic litency in children are (I) the functional applications 
of arithmetic to personal budgets, consumer buying, loaas and dis- 
counts, and civic problems relating to taxation, public health, and public 
education; (2) the functional applications of science to the activities of 
evetyday living; (3) instruction in the social studies; and (4) conserva- 
tion education. 

Political Citizenship 

Tbe educated eithen accepts bis civic duties. This chapter and 
the three preceding ones have called attention to the fact that effective 
education must eventuate in aaion guided by the best available k-nowl- 
edge and the attitudes and ideals associated with the general welfare. 
If society at large and the indkiduak vvho comprise it are to benefit 
from the accumulating knoM'Icdgc in all the fields, there must be many 
forms of civic aaion at local, state, national, and international levels. 
Qvic aaion may be thought of as the cooperative group method of 
dealing svith problems beyond the reach, abilitj', or jurisdiction of the 
individuals, ^me civic action is mformai, while some is formal or 
results in forma! procedures such as deebions made at the polls, by the 
city council, or bv legislatures. WTicther individuals accept their civic 
duties is the ultimate proof of the effcaivenas of the program for 
citizenship education. 

•* Polin<i ]or Education in Ameriem Democracy (Washington: ndoeiiional 
Poltctes CornTnission of the Narional rdacatinn Assocurion ant} the Amerioo 
Asocucion of School Adminsstraton, IVM), p. t47. Reprinted by pcrrnbjifjtt. 
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That citizenship education has not teen effective in the past is 
evidenced by the fact that thirty million qualified voters do not exercise 
their franchise even in the most exdting elections and by the fact that 
so many persons are indifferent ot antisocial toward the affairs of local 
communities. Current attitudes toward the peoples of other lands and 
the resulting national policies in foreign affairs further illustrate the 
need for a wider education that w-ill produce more intelligent and 
constructive citizens. The incicaung number of articles and books 
dealing with the problem is evidence of a growing concern with it.” 

Elementarv schools endeavor to make many contributions toward 
children’s proficienev in political citizenship. Instruction in language 
arts, social studies, science, arithmetic, and the fine arts provides a back- 
ground of information and skills. Fundamental skills, attitudes, and 
ideals, developed through the educational efforts directed toward satis- 
fjnng human relations and economic cfficiencj', are supplemented by 
programs frankly imitative of the forms of group activitj' found in 
adult life. The experience and training obtained in home-room organi- 
zations and the student council have their counterparts In local serxdcc 
clubs, local caucuses, local and state or national elections, and local 
and state government. At election time some schools sponsor mock 
elections in tvhich indiridual pupils campaign for offices, rallies are 
held, and finally the election. Such activities provide useful experience 
and training for later political citizenship. 

Devotion to Democracy 

The educated person acts tiptm an unneerving loyalty to demo- 
cratic ideals. The democratic pattern has been acknowledged as the 
best organization for society by many nations of the world. Democracj', 
however, is not something one inherits or achieves without effort. 
Democrac}’ in its present and still imperfect form b the product of 
hundreds of years of strife, blood, and toil of many peoples in all parts 
of the world. If the ideal of dcmocracj' b to be preserved in the United 
States and elsewhere and if its practices are to be improved with each 
new generation, it will be only through conscious effort and persistent 
vigilance. People must be educated to understand, to believe in, and 

“Hollis L. Caswell and R. W. Snuth. Hots Can Our Sckoolt Bert Promote 
Democricy? (New YorV. Town Hall, loc, Edgar Dale and Roben Samp- 

son, Cirhensbip Praetiees tn Ohio Sebools (Colambus. Ohio. Borean of Educa- 
tional Research, College of Education. Ohio Sure Unjrerjiiy. J9/1), Makmg Bet- 
ter Cithenr: A Program for the Sebooir of America, Civic Education Project 
(Cambridge, Mass.; The Foundation. 19JJ). Eldon G. Mlieeler and D. F. Show- 
aher. Bmer Teackhig and Better t.eanmg in ibe SoeuJ StuJier, T^rsas Study of 
Education for (3rtzenship (.Manhattan. Kan- Kansas Stare Coll^ Press, I953>. 
William Heard KOpatneb, “Better Fdacatton for Citizenship," Educational Forum, 
iS (May, 195l),-»19-»26 
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to praCTice democracy. Thus the responsibility of the school in educat- 
ing for democracy is dear.** 

In recent years schools in all parts of the country have given 
special attention to education for democracy. Textbooks and library 
books have been Avritten; courses of study, curriculum bulletins, and 
guides for teachen have been prepared for the purpose of improving 
teaching in this area. An example of a scries of textbooks is the “De- 
mocracy Series” with the following titles for use in the first eight 
grades: School Friends, Let's Take Turns, Enjoying Our Land, Your 
Land and Mine, Toxcard Freedom, Pioneering in Democracy, The 
U'ay of Democracy, The Groactb of Democracy, and Working for 
Democracy.** You and Democracy is an excellent example of a simple, 
attractive library bonk that appeals to intermediate grade children.” 
E.xaniples of courses of study that incorporate the teaching of democ- 
racy into the various fields of the curriculum arc Teaching and 
Protecting Our American Ideals'* and How We Teach Citizenship 
Through the Social Studies.** Illustrative of separate courses of study 
arc 1 Live in a Democracy** and Techniques Useful in Citizenship 
Education.*' Sevcnl groups have published useful treatises as a result 
of extensive studies of the teaching of citizenship in the schools. Only 
two of the many arailable c-xamples arc cited here.” Another indication 
of the increasing emphasis on democracy in education is that a national 
organization devoted one of its yearbooks to the topic.” 

Democracy must be both caught and taught. At the elementary 
school level, democracy* b learned best if all phxses of “life at school” 
arc carried fonirard in accordance with good democratic ideals and 
procedures. TIic adage that "wc leam what wc live and we live what 
we learn” is particularly applicable in our efforts to educate children 
for effective living in a democratic society. A few of the most fruitful 


>* George S. Counts, Education and American Chilizarion (New York. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachen College. Columbia Umterstty, 19J2). 

’•Prudence Curright and \V’. tV. Charters, cds. (rev. edj.; New York: The 
.\(acmillan Compny, 1951). 

*’ Dorothy Gordon. You end Deniocraey (New York- E. P. Durron & Co, 
Inc, 1950. 

**A Caurie of Srt/Jf (or SociJ Litvng and Lsr/guase Aw (Eugene, Ore.; 
Public Schools, 1950. 

Seattle- Public Schools. Board of Directors, 1952 

•• Grades five through cighr. Oklahoma Gw, OUa.- Public Schools, 1952. 

•' Bulletin No. 55 (flartford, Cimn State bepartment of Education, 1952). 

•* Standiey E. Dimond. Sebooh and the Development of Good Cirhenr, Final 
Report, Gtizenship Education Sntdy (Detroit AA'ayne Universitv Press, 1953). 
R. H. Knapp (eu.). Learning the Ways of Demotrjc.v m Nehraska'i Schools 
(Lincoln, Neb.- Nebraska Coopentne School Study Council. Uni'ersity of Ne- 
braska, 1951). 

•’ Hilda Taba and William Van Til, Democratic Himt.m Relations, Sixteenth 
Yearbook (Washington Nacmiul Cnoncil for the Si>tul Studies, a Department of 
the National Association of Education of the United States. IM5). 
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activities are (1) pupils and teachers planning cooperatively; (2) pupils 
assuming responsibility for the care, arrangement, and use of the room, 
all supplies, and playground equipment; (3) pupil leaders and chairmen, 
chosen democratically, carrying on much of the group work; (4) 



“TKe are going to' do things deinoeraueaHy this year. Fit tell you 
vhat to do first." 

pupils maintaining a truly pupiUdirected room club; (3) pupils learning 
through reading, listening to others, and experimenting with how 
democratic praaices have evolved and have come to be the best way 
we know to live together happily and effectively. Every classroom 
should be a living example of American democratic ideals in action. 
This is basic to developing good citizens of America and of the world. 

Chapter Summary 

The purposes of this chapter were (1) to define society, (2) to 
distinguish between democratic and totalitarian societies, (3) to describe 
the essential features of a democracy, (4) to clarify the meaning of the 
several subheadings under which one may detail the broader field of 
educating for civic responsibility, and (5) to describe the different pro- 
cedures used by elementary scHoob in helping children to achieve civic 
responsibility. In general, schools in this country have always been 
concerned with the objectives of dvic responsibility. To some extent 
during Colonial days but more spedfically after independent nation- 
hood was achieved, one of the chief functions of public schools was 
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citizenship education. In the early daj’S instruction in reading, arith- 
metic, and geography 'vas viewrf as having direct bearing on citizen- 
ship education. Even today instruction dealing more specifically with 
the objectives of self-realization, human relations, and vocational 
efficiency provides the essential background of information, skills, 
attitudes, and ideals in terms of which proficiency in civic affairs may 
be achieved. 

The job of making democracy function at increasingly higher 
levels becomes more complex and more difficult as society becomes 
more complex and as the interdependence of nations increases. The 
fact chat the older methods of educating for civic responsibilities are 
no longer adequate is being recognized by the schools and, as a result, 
ne%v emphases and new procedures are being developed. Some of these 
have been touched upon in the descriptive material presented in the 
chapter. Perhaps the most important new trend is the realistic approach 
using all phases of “life at school*’ as channels for educating children 
for civic participation. 

The following major ideas were developed in this chapter. 

1. Each member of a social group must perform his role in the 
group: otherwise the group disintegrates or operates at reduced 
efficiency. 

2. Democracy has been acknowledged as the best broad pattern 
of organization for society by many of the nations of the world. 

}, Democrac)', as we know it today, is the current status of a form 
of social organization resulting from a long period of deliberate effort 
by peoples in many parts of the world. 

4. The true ideal of democracy is a goal for the future and implies 
a much Hgher form of social organization than the present form of 
democracy. 

5. Faith in democracy as the most desirable form of socictj' and 
proficiency in functioning democratically arc learned. They are not 
inherited characteristics. 

6. Elementary schools use a wide s’arietj’ of activities to promote 
children’s education for civic responsibilitj’. 

7. At the elementary school les-el the essential features of effective 
civic participation in a democratic socieij' are caught, taught, and 
learned best if all phases of “life at school” arc lived in accordance with 
sound democratic ideals and procedures. 

Recommended Additional Readings 

1. Goerz, Delia. World Understanding Begint viih Children. Bulletin No. 
17. Washington: Federal Securiij' Agency, U5. Office of Education, 
1949. 
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2. Learning WorU Goodu'iH in the Elemetimry School. Twentj’-fifth Year- 
book. Washington: Department of Elementary School Principals, Na- 
tional Education Association of the United States, 1946. Chapter by 
Agnes Snyder, “Attitudes of Goodwill Can Be Built in Elementary 
School Living.” 

3. Michaelis John U. Social Sliidks for Childreri in it Deniocracy. New 
York: Prenticc-Hall, Inc., 1950. Otap 2, “Democratic Values and Be- 
havior in the Social Studies.” 

4. Mitten, Betty L., and Dale B. I larris, “The Development of Responsibility 
in Children,” Elmiemary School fottrnai, 54 (Januarj", 1954), 268-277. 

5. Saucier, W. A. Theory and Fraeiice m Elementary School (rev. ed.). 
Neiv York: The Macmillan Co., 1951. Chap. 3, “Democracy and Educa- 
tion.” 

Suggested Student Activities 

1. Read the selections in several recently published basal and supple- 
inentary readers to deiennine which have special merit in helping children 
to develop along one or more of the lines intplied by the list of objectives 
foe civic lesponsibilicy. What ate the special elements relating to citizenship 
education? 

2. Visit an elementary school and make a list of the activities that the 
school appears to be using deliberately for citizenship education. Also 
make a b'sc of the activities whose usefulness for citizenship education could 
be augmented if the school staff were more alen to their possibilities. 

3. Consult the pamphlet entitled 102 Motion Plcturet on Detnoeracy 
(Bulletr/j 1950, No. I; Washington; Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office 
of Educadon, 1950). View and discuss at least one of these films. 

4. Refer to Chapter 1 and discuss examples of democratic practices 
described for the various schools. 

5. See and discuss the film The Elementary School, Part III (The Vir- 
ginia Department of Educadon, Richmond. 1953). It is a 20-minute B&W 
or colored film that shows opportunities for children to develop a knowl- 
edge of the ph}’sic3l world and an under^anding of their country and the 
relations of peoples. 
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Organizing fhe 
School Program 


The preceding five chapters have outlined the purposes of elementary 
schools and described in part the activities used by schools to help 
children achieve these goals. If children's life at school is to he purpose* 
ful and orderly to permit efiicient learning, the school program as a 
whole must reflect careful planning, careful management, and wise use 
of school time. In other words, the curriculum, which consists of the 
activities in \\ hich children engage under the auspices of the school, 
must be arranged and carried fonvard according to plans that pcmiir 
and encourage wholesome living and working. 

The problem of determining what shall comprise the curriculum 
and of niganizing it into a school program Is not an easy one. Tlie 
difficulty of the problem becomes more es’idcnt as one tries to find 
aaswers to such questions as these: What kinds of activities shall be 
included at the s-arious age and grade les-cb? Should all activities find a 
place in each school day? W'hat proportion of the schrmi day or week 
should be devoted to the different tvpes of activities? Should there be 
a definite sequence of activities each day? How may the school day be 
organized so that the various classes may proceed In accordance uith 
sound teaching and learning practices? What guiding principles may 
l)C used in phinning the school program as a whole and the program for 
individual classes? To provide an appropriate and well-balanced array 
of actis'iiies. the staff of a scIkwI must understand and apply several 
basic principles. 
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The Nature of Activltiej 

School activities consist of the wav's in « hich children’s time at 
school is utilized. Since learning comes through participation in activi- 
ties, a school program must consist of activities. More specifically, a 
school program must consist of activities that have high potentiality 
for enabling children to develop tou-ard the goals of education.’ The 
question of what activities shall compose the school program is a ver)' 
important one in curriculum planning. 

A second point that must be kept in mind Is that in some cases it 
is not feasible to plan activities that have a direct relation to one or 
more specific objectives. For example, to teach honcstv' to children 
in the clcmeniarv’ school a teacher would probably not plan a scries of 
ten-minute lessons on honest)' and then teach a lesson each day over a 
period of weeks. Instead, she would utilize the various situations arising 
in the course of school aamtics, have children conduct themselves 
honestly, and discuss various phases of desirable conduct as the occa- 
sions and need for such discussion arise. Similarly, it is verj’ difficult to 
motivate clementafv’ school pupils to a vigorous study of arithmetic 
on the hash that thev' will need to be proficient in arithmetic when thej' 
grow up. Children of elementary school age are too immature to appre- 
ciate long-term values and therefore derive little or no motivation from 
the deferred values chat teachers tty* to use so frequently as a means of 
motivation. Because of children’s inabilit)' to appreciate Iong*tcrm 
values, it b desirable for each activitv* to have one or more immediate 
objectives that arc meaningful and significant in children’s thinking. In 
some instances these immediate objectives or purposes have an obvious 
direct relation to the more general objectives of education. For exam- 
ple, an activity' in a second grade might have as its immediate purpose 
“learning to make change correctly at the grocery store.” At once the 
reader recogmzcs the relation of thb immedbte objective to the more 
general one of “the educated person solves hb probtms of counting and 
calculating.” 

There are other activities for which the children’s immediate 
purposes seem somevshat unrelated to any items in a formulation of 
general purposes of education. For example, the children play softball 
during the play period. The motive prominent in the children’s minds 
is to have fun phymg safebsil The teacher’s reason far hicJadcng soft- 
ball among the activities sponsored by- the school is the many oppor- 

^See Velma Denny (chainran), thing and Learning in tbe Elementary 
Sekooh, Kindergarten-Grade Sis: A Handbook for Sebool Pertormel (Minne- 
apolis. Minneapolis Public Scho<^ 1919) lor examples of such aedvides. 
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tunmcs softball games provide for promoting physical development and 
social education. In a \vay both the teacher and the children hold the 
immediate purpose of enjoying the softball game, but in addition tlie 
teacher recognizes the types of educational values in the realms of 
physical development and social eduction. In a very real sense the 
softball game is being used by the school for the purpose of promoting 
important general objectives of education. 

Presumably, in each school activity, the immediate specific objec- 
tives of teacher and pupils should be the same so that the activity may 
proceed with harmony and efficiency, but in most cases the teacher 
secs— or should see— rather clearly the rebtion between the immediate 
objectives and the long-term or general purposes of education. The chil- 
dren’s desire to engage in activities is motivated by interests and needs 
that are rather immediate in their lives. These same factors explain why 
the activities that constitute the curriculum arc seldom organized 
around topics or problems that have a direct relation to general objec- 
tives. Yet the school niust be sure that the activities sponsored allow 
for maximum amounts of pupil development in the direction of the 
general purposes of education. These are also the reasons why so many 
school activities have such labels as “malcing bird houses," “playing 
house," “playing school” “having a birthday party," “publishing a 
school paper,” “finding out how children live in other lands,” and 
“preparing (^ristmas baskets for the needy.” Sucli titles reflect 
dynamic, tangible, and Immediate interests of children, and the groups 
of activities they suggest muse be conducted in such a way that children 
grow and develop in the directions indicated by the general purposes 
of educatiotu 

The third point about activities that should be kept in mind was 
partially explained In a preceding chapter: most activities provide 
opportunity for multiple learnings. An activity such as publishing a 
school paper gives pupils a chance to improve their reading abilities 
because they will be reading v'arious books, pamphlets, and magazines 
to gather information for articles to be written; to improve their 
handwriting, spelling, and written composition as they write articles, 
notices, announcements, and news items for the paper; to improve 
their skills in human relations as they work together in committees 
doing the v'arious jobs entailed in preparing and distributing a school 
paper; and to improve their anitudes and proficiencies in the realm of 
civic responsibilities as they discharge responsible roles in publishing 
the school paper. 

The analysis could be extended to include many more examples, 
but enough lus probably been said to make clear to the reader that 
most school activities contain the potentialitj* for multiple learnings- 
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Became of this indirect relation frctjoeotly found between school 
activities and the purposes of dtmcntaiy education, the true appraisal 
af the program of school life must Iw sought by mabing a comparison 
between the purposes of education and the types of growth and 
development children experience. 

The Nature of Experience 

In an earlier chapter it avas stated that experience consists of what 
taltes place in the individual in the course of or as a result of engaging 
in activities. A teacher may ask a pupil to stay after school to write 
fifty times each word misspelled in a spelling lesson. Tlie activity in 
which the pupil engages consists of writing each svord fiftj* times. His 
experience consists of the improvement he makes in spelling correctly 
the words he wrote fifty times apiece, whatever improvement he makes 
in handwriting as a result of the added praaice in writing, whatever 
changes take place in his attitude toward the teaclter and the school 
and in his interest in attending school. In addition to practice in spelling 
and handwriting he may be practicing some thoroughly hostile attitudes 
toward the teacher while he thinks how much he dislikes school and 
dislikes his parents for requiring him to attend it. Xo doubt the experi- 
ences that make the deepest impression on the child are the ones that 
arc the most highly charged with emotion. The net cfTect on the 
improvement of spelling and handwriting is thus apt to be negligible. 

The individual's experiences, then, make up his learnings or the 
types of groxrth and development that are taking place in him. Experi- 
ences may be unwholesome or undesirable in that the child leams 
profanit)’, incorrect English, improper reading habits, the wrong 
answers to arithmetic combinations, or antisocial attitudes and practices. 
On the contrary, experiences may represent desirable learnings. It must 
be remembered that both desirable and undesirable learnings represent 
tj’pcs of growth and development. (Some persons maintain that only 
desirable learnings can be called education.) It is therefore particularly 
important that schools make sure that pupils' experiences associated 
with or growing out of school activities arc of the desirable tj'pes that 
lead pupil growth and development in the direction of the purposes of 
education. 

The Instructional Fields 

In Chapter 3 it was stated that for convenience the curriculum 
might be viewed in terms of three groups of activities, the instructional 
fields, and the co-curricular and adult-interest activities. Each of these 
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groups is discussed separately, but later in the chapter there are sugges- 
tions for effecting a closer relation between them. 

Historically we have thought of the elementary school curriculum 
as consisting solelj' of the subjects or the instructional fields. Evcr>’one 
is famiUar with such instructional fields as reading, spelling, arithmetic, 
art, and music. Prior to 1800 only two subjects, reading and writing, 
were commonly taught In elementary schools in the United States, 
although a few schools had added arithmetic and language. By 1945 the 
total number of subjects and areas of special emphasis had reached 
twenty-four. 

As titne went on, educators sought various ways of organizing the 
subjects into instructional fields to improve the qualit)' of teaching and 
learning. As a result of these efforts, several different plans havx been 
evolved. Tlie paragraphs that follow briefly describe without attempt- 
ing to appraise them. 

Subjfets misbt hi isoljthv. The most familiar plan for organiz- 
ing the instructional fields, and the plan that is probably used most 
extensively in schools today. Is knowm as “subjects taught in bolation.” 
According to this plan each subject, like arithmetic, is organized into 
a coherent scheme of sequential topics allocated to the \’arious grades. 
The content of each subject is planned without regard to the content 
of other subjects appearing in the offering for the same grades. It is 
therefore possible-even usuaUto find little or no relation between the 
content of the various subjects taught in the same grade. For example, 
the geography of Asia may appear in the same grade as European 
background of American histot)’, or the spelling words studied in a 
given grade may have no oA-erbpping with neu' terms appearing in the 
social studies or the arithmetic taught in the same grade. Under this 
plan each subject has its own time allotment and its owm place in the 
daily schedule. The instruction in each subject field proceeds \vithout 
regard to what is taking place in the other subjects studied by the same 
children at the same time. That is how the term “subjects taught in 
isolation” originated. 

The correljted airriculum. In order to correct some of the weak- 
nesses inherent in the subjects-uught-in-isolation type of curriculum 
organization, some school sj’srems developed what is known as the 
“correlated curriculum.” Under this plan each of the several subjects 
still retains its identify as a separate subject with its own daily time 
allotment, but deliberate efforts are made to bring about closer relations 
between the subjects taught in each of the grades. For example, the 
geography of Europe would be taught in the same grade as the Euro- 
pean backgrounds of American history, the geography of the United 
States would be taught in the same grade as United States history. 
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special reports prepared in science or social studies would be presented 
as oral compositions in the language period, or ne^v terms arising in 
science or arithmetic would be added to the Spelling list for the week. 
Efforts to effect some correlation between the different subjects thus 
improves the learning siniation for the pupil and makes instruction 
easier and more effecrire. 

The “core” curriculvni. In another plan for improving instruction 
one of the subject fields is selected as the core or main stem around 
which the work in the other subjects is planned. Some school systems 
took the social studies, whereas others took science or a combination of 
science and soda! studies. Once the core subject has been dedded upon, 
steps are taken to outline the content and sequence in the core subject 
very carefully. After the outline for the core subject has been prepared, 
outlines are developed for the other subjects in such a way that at each 
grade level there will be high correlation with the core subject. Usually 
it is intended that the remaining subjects shall supplement and enrich 
the work in the core area. Under this plan each subject retains its 
identity in the program and its own time allotment in the daily or 
weekly schedule, bat the count offering as a whole provides a high 
degree of correladoo. The plan thus has many similarities to the corre- 
lated curriculum. 

The **bTead’fxelds” currievlimt. A fourth approach toward the 
improvement of instruction b represented by a combination of the 
methods used in the correlated and the core curriculums. According to 
this fourth approach, knowm as the “broad-fields” plan of curriculum 
organization, rather extensive integration b effected among similar 
subjects. For example, the content in reading, handwriting, spelling, 
and language, similar in that eadi involves “communication,” b merged 
into one instructional field called "language arts.” Qassroom activities 
move forward so that they deal with all phases of language arts in the 
natural settings in which any one of the forms of language tvill be 
used.* In similar fashion the work in hbtory, geography, and civics b 
merged into an integrated social-studies area. Under the broad-fields 
plan it is not uncommon to find the usual long list of separate subjects 
mc^ed into nor more than four to six broad fields. Language arts, 
social studies, arithmetic, science, and the creative and recreative arts 
arc commonly represented as broad fields. 

In the broad-ficlds tj-pe of curriculum it is possible to select one 
of the fields as the “core" area and then to plan the content in the other 
broad fields so that each will correlate highly with the “core” field. To 

C is organized 
life to Teachers fn 
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In the language class children may Icam that “ain’t” and “has went” do 
not represent good English; yet such incorrect usage prevails on the 
playground and in out-of-school activities. Dissatisfaction with the 
degree of transfer from the subject curriculum to life situations has 
been one of the factors that has led educators ro seek various tj’pes of 
improvements of the suhjccts-iaught-in-isolation plan of curriculum 
organization. The correlated, the core, and the broad-fields types of 
curriculums represent t’arying degrees of improvement regarding trans- 
fer over the subjects-taught-in-kolation pbn. Advantages other than a 
larger amount of transfer of learning to life situations are claimed for 
the correlated, the core, and the broad-fields curriculums, but our 
attention at this point is directed primarily to the degree to which these 
various curriculum plans facilitate transfer of learning to life situations. 

In an effort to make learning still more functional in life situations 
a complete break with the subject tj-pes of curriculum organization 
•was proposed. Instead of building instruction around organized sub- 
jects, instruction unu to res'olve around real activities of living such as 
family living, communicating, traveling, exchanging goods and services, 
and a rarieej' of other common activities In which ah people engage. 
The basic consideration is that the school should help children to do 
better the desirable things they are doing or will be doing. Instruction 
should be on a highly functional pbne and all tj'pes of subject matter 
should be draum on in order to improve the qualitv’ of living. For 
example,* instead of the various subjects or subject fields, a school 
program consists of activities centering around (I) protecting and 
consers-ing human and nonhuman resources; (2) providing a home and 
living in the family; (3) producing, distributing, and consuming goods 
and services; (4) transporting goods and people; (5) communicating 
ideas and feelings; (6) providing recreation; (7) expressmg and satisfy- 
ing religious and aesthetic imp^es; (8) providing education; and (9) 
organizing and governing. TTie essence of the common-activities-of- 
living curriculum is that it is built around activities of living instead of 
around some form of subject organization. 

To date -not many schools have experimented with the common- 
activitics-of-Uving curriculum, although the basic ideas it embodies are 
not new. Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi and John Dewey were early 
exponents of and experimenters with tWs type of program. As one 
reviews present practices in elementary schools in this country, one 
finds that subjects taught In isobtion and the correlated curriculum 
are the prevailing types. A few school sj'stems arc using the core tj’pe 
of program and a few have developed the broad-fields plan. More and 
more school systems are evolving a curriculum organization that pro- 

*Sochl EJuirxtion in Eltmmarj Scboolt,Cuit\eolMmZa\ltxmSo i (Waco. 

Tex.: Waco Public Schools. Dnisioti of Uanenrars- Cducarmn. Srprember. IW) 
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vides for a combination of two or more broad fields. Sometimes it svill 
be 3 language-srts-social-srudics curriculum;* sometimes a sodal* 
studies-scicncc curriculum;* or sometimes a socul-studies-sciencc- 
langu3gc-am curriculum.* A few experimental centers are striding to 
work out the the details of the common-actieiries-of-living approaclu 
Few school sj'stcms arc following a curriculum that can t>e classified 
is a true example of any one of the five patterns of curriculum organU 
zatlon that have been described. In their efforts to bring about 
improvements, various new ideas have been incorporated into old plans 
so that present practices in a given school may represent a hybrid of 
curriculum types. It is likely that some core programs nr some brnad- 
ficlds currialums have incorporated a large proportion of the special 
values sought by the exponents of the conimon-activitics-oMiving plan. 
The latter type of curriculum sometimes goes by other names, such as 
“the activity program" or “the experience curriculum," but these bttcr 
terms arc not fully expressive of the basic ideas underlying the com* 
momactivities-of-living approach to children’s education. 

Co'currlculor Activities 

Modem educational philosophy and psychology, uith their em- 
phasis upon experiencing and learning through active prtieipatinn, 
have encouraged elementaty schools to incorporate into the regular 
program of the school a variety of activiries that supplement the more 
systematic type of classroom iastruaion. In the high school these 
aaivitics developed largely outside and (]uite apart from the regular 
subjeas of instruction. In the elementary school, on the other hand, 
where pupils arc relatively immature and where a different point of 
view regarding the curriculum prevails, tliK x-ariety of school activities 
was ncsxr looked U{M»n as "extra” curricubr. Tltc sometimes misnamed 
“extracurriculat activities in the elementaty school" should be thought 
of as integral parts of the school's efforts to aid children in achieving 
the purposes of clcmcntaiy education. 

One survey showed that there were forty-tw’o different activities 
that were classified hy one or more schn«»b as cn-curricubr.’ Tfie ones 
most commonly found were asscmhlics. clulis, safety patrols and safety 

*TrjeHng tnj rrouettr-^ Our /fmrrtcan IJeJ$ of Oeyr^erjiey, A Covrtt of 
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councils, athletic events, student coundl, music groups (choral singing, 
glee club, rhythm band, orchestra, band), and school paper. Only ttvo 
schook out of 532 reported that no co-curricular activides tvcre 
sponsored. 

An essential point to bear in mind is that whatever co-curricular 
activities are found in a given school make up a part of the child’s life 
at school. In essence these activities arc sponsored by the school and 
form a part of the child’s curriculum. They represent wap in which 
children spend a part of their time in schooL 


AdufMnterest Aefivitles 

As the years have passed by, the schools have been called on to 
participate in an increasing number of activities primarily of concern 
to adults. As adults became enthusiastic about some things that merited 
or needed attention, movements of various kinds w’crc started, and once 
they got under tvay the schools were asked to promote or to participate 
in them. One study listed thirty*three adult actirities of commercial, 
civic, or social nature in which the schoob are expected to participate, 
no one school engaging in all of them but each school participating in 
those that are accorded special attention In the particular community. 
National Music Week, American Education Week, Fire Prevention 
Week, United Nations Day, Army Day, Navy Day, Memorial Day, 
various ticket sales, and scrap drives are examples. A survc}' of a school 
system in Texas revealed sixteen «hffcreni adult-interest activities actu- 
ally engaged in by the elementary schoob in that community.* Thirt)' 
different local organizations or individuab were represented in the local 
adult sponsoring groups. In the course of a nine months’ school year 
the pupib in 109 clisrooms devoted a total of 360,781,890 pupil 
minutes to these adult-interest activities. A superintendent from another 
school system reported that during the 1948-1949 school year he 
received eighty-one requests from various adult groups for hb permis- 
sion (which meant that he was to take the initiative in promoting the 
idea or activitj* m the schoob) to have the schoob engage in an activi^ 
sponsored by a nonschool adult group.* 

Whether ctuldren’s partidpatioa in these adult-interest activities 
has sufficient educational value to justify the time devoted to them has 
neref been fescei e.vpcrttnencatfj'-. ft a onporcant to remember that these 
activities also constitute a portion of the activities in which children 

• Report of the Survey of the PuUic SebooU of Waco, Texas (Anstin. Te*.: 
University of Tens Press, IW). 
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engage wliile at school. Since children's panidpation in them results 
from the fact that they arc sponsored or co-sponsored by the school, 
the adult-interest activities are a part of the child's curriculum. Provi- 
sion for them requires time on the part of teachers and pupils and 
special administrative adjustments simitar to tliose required by co- 
curricular activities. 

The Need for Synthesis 
of School Activities 

The picture of school activities just presented makes one wonder 
how so many different activities can find a place in an clementarj’ 
school program in one school year. In each decade one subject after 
another has been added to the curriculum and seldom has an^ihing been 
taken out. There is no doubt about the fact that these various additions 
to the curriculum have helped to enrich children’s education. The 
periodic additions also reflect the changes that have been made in the 
curriculum to adjust education to the changing needs and demands of 
society. The nee result, how'ever, has produced a verj’ much osxr- 
crowded curriculum that is administered in so many small compart- 
menulized segments that it is dillicult to see how effective teaching and 
learning can uke place. In the ty’pical school the teacher and pupils 
dash about from pillar to post from morning till night in a frantic effort 
to keep up vrith the rapid pace that must be maintained in order to 
squeeze all the activities into a five- or siz-hour school day. There is 
no time for teacher and pupib to stop long enough at any one point 
to give really thoughtful consideration to a single topic. The teachers 
push rhe children through the course of study but are not able to give 
them time to absorb or digest very much of it. 

A major problem confronting elemeniaiy education today is the 
need for a reorganization and symthesis of the elementary’ school cur- 
riculum so that a higher quality of teaching and learning can take place. 
Unfortunately there arc fesv school ^•sterns that recognize the full 
significance of this problem and even fewer that are beacon lights 
pointing the way to beirer solutions. In the absence of experimentation, 
cemin ideas, questions, and proposals arc presented in the hope that 
they may’ stimulate thinking and erperimentation. 

Let us begin this specuLition by raising questions about the adult- 
interest activities. Could they be completely dropped from the school 
program? Do any of them really provide any educational values for 
children? If so, which ones have enough to justify the time they 
require? Could these same values be acluei^ to a higher degree through 
other activities already in rhe program? Is it necessary’ for the school 
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to participate in them- If the adults arc so interested in these programs, 
why do not they themselves carry them out instead of imposing on the 
school to do the work? It is the authors' belief that most of the adult- 
interest activities could be dropped from the school program without 
jeopardizing children’s education. 



“D£> w have to stop?" 


As for co-curricular activities, few of them have ever been 
appraised adequately to ascertain their special educational values. What 
purposes are served by school assemblies? Could those values be 
achieved better if the conventional assembly programs were abandoned 
and children given u-ider opportunities to engage in dramatic and 
auditorium activities integrated in units in social studies or science? Is a 
schoc} paper or a schoo} a/smial really Htrrrij ehe dme and energy Jt 
takes? Could the same values be achieved if each class prepared a news 
bulletin occasionally when it had messages to convey to parents or to 
other children in the school? Are special poster and essay contests 
merely an excuse for teachers to spend additional time with the few 
pupils who have ulent? If so, is th« justifiable practice? 
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Questions similar rn thc&e could and should be asked about each 
co-curricubr activity. If careful appraisal shows that the educational 
wlues in some of them are sufficient to merit their retention in the pro- 
gram, then those and those atone should be retained. The authors 
suspect that the majority of co-curricular activities would not bear up 
under the proposed appraisal and that the kinds of educational c.vpcri- 
cnccs that many of them do pronde could be obtained to a higher 
degree if they became integrated in classroom teaching instead of being 
retained as separate entities. 

The third categorj’ to be challenged is the instructional fields. No 
doubt it will continue to be neccssaiv to provide children with oppor- 
tunities to become proficient in the common elements of the culture 
hut it is not at all certain that these opportunities must be provided 
through a subject type of curriculum. TTie approach using common 
activities of living might prove to be much more effective. If some 
form of the subject type of curriculum sceins necessary, at least until 
such time as experimentation has proved some other plan to be better, 
then certainly the broad-ficlds type of organization holds greatest 
promise, and it is a plan that is within reach of every school system 
that wishes to put forth the effort to achieve it. Within the hroad-fields 
plan of curriculum organr/jtion many improvements are possible 
which will relieve the disjointedness and the overcrowding in the 
present program. 

An Example of a Reorganized 
and Synthesized Program 

The illustration that follows is drawn in part from present practices 
in public schools and in part from suggestions regarding further im- 
provements in the organization of the program of school life. The 
basic pattern of curriculum organization that prevails in this illustration 
is the broad-ficlds plan. The activities that compose the co-curricular 
category and such adult-inccrcst activities as the school deems worth 
•while or feels obligated to engage in arc merged with the basic activities 
initiated and developed in the classroom in connection with the several 
broad fields making up the instructional program. Such integration 
minimizes or eliminates the need for scheduling several programs to 
operate simultaneously in the same school, with all the associated 
conflicts. 

Tlicre arc two special reasons for choosing the broad-ficlds plan 
foe purposes tif illustration; tlus plan offers extensive opportunity for 
synthesis of the instructional field^ and it provides the easiest transition 
from present patterns of organization to whatever programs the school 
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might wish to develop at some fotare date. The flexibility within the 
broad-fields plan permits the introduction or expansion of practically 
all the techniques of method judged to be good by present-day 
authorities in elementary education. 

The focial-itudies field. This phase of the school program should 
really be called the “social and civic education” field rather than “social 
studies." The term “social studies” has assumed a conventionalized 
meaning that embodies the notion that the social studies cortsist of a 
merging of geography, history, and civics. The authors’ concept of 
“social and civic education” is much broader than the teaching or the 
study of the social studies. 'What schook are really trying to do is to 
give children a thoroughgoing social and civic education so that they 
may function effectively in society as social- and dvic-minded indi- 
tnduals. This goal requires much more than a study of the social studies. 

The major stream of activities in social and civic education may 
be planned in terms of the topics, problems, or units in social studies 
similar to those now commonly found m schools, or in terms of com- 
mon activities of living, depending upon how far toward the latter 
approach to curriculum making a school wbhes to go. Some schools 
may prefer a combination of the two viewpoints. In either case the 
course of study should include some units or projects that deal with 
school and community improvement. To the extent that children can 
participate in certain community activities, such activities should be 
integral, planned phases of the program in social and civic education. 
It is at this point that the school would participate in adult-interest 
activities. 

As the sequence of activities in the field of social and civic educa- 
tion takes place at the various grade levels, each activity would be 
carried forward in a broad fashion so that there would be time to 
engage in excursions to places of interest in the community, adults in 
the community who have valuable contributions to make to a given 
activity would be invited to school to meet with the children, visual 
aids would be used generously, and su^ other associated activities as 
seemed appropriate svould be utilized. Some educators would say that 
when teaching is thus organized it may be called the unit method or 
the use of experience units. For our purposes at this point exact ter- 
minology is less important than the idea that each of the various 
actiyiries in social and civic education ir carried /orwani wi such fsshion 
as to provide for such variety of subactivities as will enable children to 
have djmamic, realistic, vital, purposeful participation that will result 
in a multiplicity of valuable learnings. 

As these major activities that n^e up the course of study in sodal 
and dvic education develop under rite guidance of the teacher, there 
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will be many occasions for various phases of dramatics. Sometimes 
cliildren may wish to write and to stage original plaj-s; at other times 
they may wish to stage a play written by some professional author. 
Dramatics will thus find e.ttensi\x application in natural settings. V^Tien 
plays or skits are ready for presentation to an audience, one or more 
neighboring grades may be invited to sec and hear them. Thus Mall 
come about the occasions for auditorium programs. Auditorium presen- 
tations arising out of the natural dcv'elopment of classroom projects are 
likely to have greater educational t'alue than auditorium programs 
developed in isobtion, that is, apart from general classroom work. The 
“natural” kind of auditorium presentations may very well become a 
substitute for conventional assembly programs, svhich have now become 
outmoded. Writing in the form of a school paper or new-s bulletin 
would also be done as an integral part of the major activities in social 
and civic education. Instead of issuing a school paper on a predeter- 
mined schedule, each class would issue its nens bulletins when the 
need for them arises. 

Social and civic education should be conceived broadly enough to 
make planned provision for intelligent participation by pupils in the 
solution of the many problems tlut arise in connection with group 
living at school. These problems arc so numerous that only a few an 
be mentioned. There is the new pupil who has just moved to towm 
with his parents and enters school He needs to be svelcomed and helped 
to find his way around the school plant. There is tlie child who lives 
across the tracks and has no friends at school. There are the problems 
of intercultural relations, especially as they relate to minority groups. 
Tlsc {questions of traffic 5n the halls, the use or misuse of toilet rooms, 
the conflicts arising out of the multiple use of play areas by children of 
different ages, the safe conduct of children across busy streets near the 
school, pupil conduct on school buses, eating in the lunchroom, and 
the many phases of ebssroom management an all be handled more 
effectively if pupils and teachers share in discussing them, reaching 
agreements, and laying plans for solving the problems. No program in 
social and civic education k worthy of the name unless it deliberately 
provides for utilizing for children’s eduation tlic problems as.sociated 
with group living at school 

By way of summarj' it may be said that the broad field of social 
.ind civic eduation encompasses instruction in the social studies as we 
have conventionally conceived it and in addition includes such adult- 
Intcrcst activities as the school agrees to engage in, school and com- 
munity improvement projects, ai^ all phases of group living at school. 

If properly planned and carried forward, the activities in social and 
civic eduation will absorb and utilize in integrated ways most of the 
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co-curricvilar activities. Hy following such a program the school has 
its schedule-making prohlems caswl gr“Tly schedule pro- 

vides ample time ‘for the broad field of' social and civic education 
without the school's having to work up a dozen or more di/Tercnt sets 



The hmehroom etn be used to teaeb good mnners. 


of activities and sets of schedules- Tlie associated activities that ate 
actually included In the school program are limited to those that can 
find integral use and functional etpressioft as parts of the major activi- 
ties in the field of social and civic education. 

Science. Another of the broad fields in the proposed plan is 
elementary science. Perhaps this field ought to be called “elementar)’ 
science and health" so as to make it clear that the school is giving 
careful consideration to health instruaion. There are several rca.vons 
why health instruction should be planned as an essential phase of the 
science field. The content m health education is science content. It 
true that certain phases of health instruction have social and civic 
implications, which should be stressed, but the same statement can be 
made about other topics or problems in elementarj- science. The social 
and civic phases should be stressed in every field so that the presence 
of these aspects of health is no acgumenc for separating health from 
the other aspects of sdence treated in the elementarj' school. 

Planning health instruction as a part of the science course has the 
added advantage of giving the former a sounder and more stable place 
in the elementary school program. In the past, health teaching has been 
handled in most schools in two or three separate fifteen-minute periods 
a week by the regular classroom teacher, bj' a special classroom teacher, 
or bj* a special teacher of phj’sical education. In anj" case the inter- 
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mittent short periods have made an effective job virtually impossible. 
When health instruction is given on alternate days in lieu of physical 
education the plan has the added disadvantage of taking place in a poor 
psychological setting: the children’s minds are sec on play and fun 
rather than on instruction in health; the instruction is thus likely to be 
relatively ineffective. 

Although science is not new as an instructional field in the 
elementary school, it has not been developed in a sj-stematic and thor- 
oughgoing way in many school s^’stetns or in many state courses of 
study. The rapid development of science and technology in our culture 
and the ubiquitj’ of science faaois and materials in cWldrcn’s lives 
make it imperative that science and health be developed as an essential 
part of elementarj* school programs. 

The basic sequence of activities in science and health may be 
planned in vt'ays similar to those already discussed for social and civic 
education. The major activities in science and health may also be carried 
forward by teachers and pupils along lines similar to those described 
for the major activities in social and dWe education. In this way the 
science and health activities will incorporate within themselves some of 
the co-curricular and adult-interest activities. 

Arithmttie. The third broad field in the school program is arith- 
metic, and in the modem elementary school it consists of more than 
facility in computation. The history of arithmetic shovvs that a system 
of numbers, with related vocabubry, arose from actual, though primi- 
tive, social situations and that its development has been associated with 
more and more complicated social applications. 

There are many topics in the field of arithmetic that should be 
treated in such a way as to bring out the place of number in society. 
For example, the price of a loaf of bread becomes more than a number 
^vhen the children understand what they pay for when they buy a loaf 
of bread. Like^vise, learning to tell the time is not simply a matter of 
reading a modem alarm clock. Actually, the clock helps people to live 
together.** 

Much of the arithmetic children experience will be closely related 
to or will grow out of significant setool and out-of-school aairi- 
ries. However, one must not lose sight of the sequential nature of 
arithmetic.'* This means that the alert teacher will find countless 
opportunities for building a rich background of socially significant 

•*Leo J. BruecLnrr and Foster K. GrossnicUe, Maiing Arithtnetie 
ingftil (Philadelphb: John C Winston Cmnnany, p. 7. 

"Robert Lee Morton, Teaching Ckudren Aritbmetie (N’ew York: SU'cr, 
Borden Co., 195)), p. 22. 
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mathematical cTpcrienccs— all wkhin the scope of a broadly conceived 
arithmetic field.” 

The Im^uge arts. The fourth broad field consists of the com- 
munication skills, which commonly include ILstcninp, speaking, writing 
(written composition, as well as spelling and handwriting), reading 
(oral and silent), and literature. TTie language-arts field is so well 
knotvTi that an extensive description is not required here. In the past, 
schools have usually handled instruction in language arts by organizing 
it into four or five separate subjects, each with its own course of study 
and daily class period. In the plan herein proposed the eight skills would 
be merged into an integrated field in which instruerion svould be organ- 
ized around interest centers and carried forward in sucli a way that all 
the phases of language ivouU find logical expression and functional 
application. Organizing the x-arious activities around large centers of 
interest recognizes the natural relations among the language arts. It is a 
fact that the child's growth in one communicative skill docs not take 
place independently of growth in the other communicative skills.’* 
Instruction in the broad field of the language arts, where the 
«rious aspects hax-c been integrated as proposed heretofore, may be 
carried forward in several different waj-s. In the primar)’ grades some 
of the activities are planned and scheduled as a separate field, xvhlle 
most activities are integrated with those in the other fields. One teach- 
ing guide that shows how' language experiences grow out of science, 
social studies, number, art, and music suggests such activities as (I) 
making the classroom attraciive. (2) exploring the school environment. 
(?) learning to do things safely, (•!) caring for pets, (J) entertaining 
parents and friends, and (6) enjoying the holiday’s.” A large majority 
of teachers in the primarj' grades ha*-c acquired a high degree of profi- 
ciency in integrating language-ans activities xvith units in the other 
fields so rhat a complercly integrated program built around major 
activities has become quite common in our public schools. 

In the intermediate and upper grades the language-arts activities 
may be organized and scheduled as a separate field” or they may be 
merged completely with the activities m arithmetic, science and health, 

>* \yb3t Does Restarcb Sty tbokt Ariibnietief (Washington: Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum D^elopment, a Department o£ the National Educa- 
non Association of the United States), p. 9; B. R. Bucimjjham, “The Social Point 
of View in Arithmetic," The Teaching of Arithmetie, Fiftieth Yearbook, National 
Society for the Study of Education (CWcago: University of Chicago Press, 
mij. Part n,p^ 269-281. b / a 

a* William B. Ragan, Modem Eletnenttry Ct/rrifu/urn (New York: The 
Dryden Press, Inc, 195 J), p. 241. 

a«Rnth G. Strickland, A Guide for Teaching m “English Is Our Language 
Series," Grades 1 and 2 (Boston D. C Heath i Company. 1950) 

a* Language Artr in Onr Scboolt; A Guide to impr(r, enieni of Innruetion f" 
the Etememary School (Newark, N. ].: Board of Education, 1950). 
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and social and civic education.’* In the latter tj'pe of arrancfenicnt the 
assumption is made that the language-arts shills that need attention in 
the intermediate and upper grades can be developed better if instruction 
is carried forvvarf in the natural settings for using language that arise 
in the three content fields. Such a plan enables teacher and pupik to 
use materials from the content fields for the further development of 
communication skills instead of being forced to create artificial situa- 
tions for this work in separate reading, handwriting, spelling, language, 
and literature periods. School sj-stems that have tried the ''merged” 
plan has'c found that it results in higher achievement in the language 
arts and higher achievement in the content subjects. 

No discussion of the broad field, which is responsible for dcs*clop- 
ing all the communication skills, would be complete without some 
mention of the practice in some elemencaxy schools of teaching a 
foreign language. The reliable esumams indicate that in 1953 one 
hundred communities in some thirty states were conducting foreign- 
language programs in one or more public elementar)' schools. The 
urgent need for instruction in foreign bnguages in today’s shrinking 
world prompted the United States Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
Earl J. McGrath, to propose in 1952 that foreign-language instruction 
be started in the elementar)' school” Others share hk enthusiasm for 
beginning languages early.” As in the English-language arts” the 
emphasis is on skill in communication, especially on listening and 
speaking. 

The creative and recreative arts. Tlie fifth broad field in the 
proposed program corotsts of music, art, and physical education. 
Because of the distinctly different nature of these three areas, it will 
probably be necessary to think of them as three separate pans of the 
broader creative and rccreativc-ans field. 

Music may be thought of as composed of three parts: content to 
be taught, the consumers' uses of music, and specialized instruction for 
children with special talent and interest in music. In the music field 
cenain knowledges, skills, and appreciations should be brought into the 
liTO of children so tlut they may have an opportunit)' to acquire (hem. 

I'rogrjjn in Engliib: A CaUe for TgJtbins tht Langasgf Arts, Kinder' 
Zirrien tbrough Trseh't (Oenver- Public Schools, tWJ). 

•’Theodore Andefsson, The Tteebintc of Foreizn Lenztiaget hi the EIt~ 
nienttry School (Bostoti D. C Heath & Company. 19S3), pp. iii. iv. 

•• E. A!. AtTjire and others, "Report on Mtut of Pracrices in the Teachine of 
Foreign Language in the Public Dentemary Schoott of tiie United States," Modem 
Joi/mM, J7 (March. IWJ), 133-127; Carlos Rivera, “Where All Foreign 
I,anguage Teaching Should Begb-First Grade," T«j/ Ouilook, 37 (N'ovember, 
IM71. 10-13. 

” (.engujse Arts for Todty’t OiBJrm, Natktnal CHincil of Teachers of . 
r.nglcK Oirriculum Series VoJ. 11 (New York: AprJetoo4>nnjry-Crcfts, loe, 
1934). 
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These phases of music arc here called “content to be taught.’ This 
portion of music can probably be handled satisfactorily in tsvo thirtj'* 
minute periods a week. 

The consumers’ uses of music consist of the many ways in which 
every person, to the best of his abili^% should use and enjoy’ music in 
the everyday’ activities of living. An effective vehicle for educating 
children to wider and better uses of good music is the extensive integra- 
tion of music with the major activities In social and civic education 
and to some extent in the science and health field. It is in these actintics 
that group singing, learning the folk songs and folk games of other 
lands, and listening to phonograph records and to the radio should take 
place. If music is freely used throughout child life at school we may 
come closer to achieving the accepted objectives of music education. 

Much can be said in favor of having the school pros'ide group 
instruction in piano, xnnd instruments, and string instruments. Boards 
of education seem to have no hesitancy In employing cjttra teachers to 
give special help to the laggards, which is one svay of making special 
provision for aty’pical children, that is, children who are atj’pial 
because of slow development or deficiency. It should be equally justi- 
fiable to make special provision for diildren who are atypical because 
of superior talents. If group instruction in the three areas mentioned is 
provided, it can be handled in the same xvay as “spedal-interest clubs, 
which Hill be discussed later. 

The field of art may be thought of as composed of the same three 
pares as music, and the different pans mtv’ be managed in the school 
program in ways similar to those propowd for music. The an fieW 
should be conceived broadlv so that it includes a large variety’ of handi- 
craft activities as well as painting and drax\-ing. Altogether too often 
the school ait program is limited to painring and drawing. In the 
primary' grades the emphasis is on free expression. As the child sees the 
need for more skill in drawing, the teacher guides him through ques- 
tioning and directed obsen'ation in ways that help him improve his own 
techniques. Teachers must not overlook the fact of individual difference 
in the area of the creative and recreative arts. Not all children arc 
equally ready for the “next steps’* in art, music, and physical education. 

Physical education serves two main purposes: to promote chil- 
dren s physical development and to enhance social and civic education. 
In order that both values may be derived hv the pupils, physical 
education periods should be iiistmcdonal periods just like anv other 
curriculum field. Authorities differ somewhat about the length and 
fr^uency of the daily' periods for phy’stcal education. One thirty- 
minute period or two twcnty-minuie periods a dav should be the 
minimum rime devoted to physical education. 

This brief resume of a ftoiganizcd and synthesized elementary’ 
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school curriculum reveals seven broad fields around which the program 
of school life Is planned: social and civic education, science and health, 
arithmetic, language arts, music, art, and physical education. If these 
seven fields are handled in the waj^s proposed in the discussion, they 
can easily incorporate within themselves practically all that needs to 
find a place in a good modem program of elcmentar}' education. Tlic 
only exceptions are the special-interest clubs other than those in art and 
handicraft, and group instruction in piano, wind instruments, and string 
instruments, which were mentioned in preceding paragnplts. A school 
program that endeavors to meet individual dificrenccs in children in 
even a reasonably adequate fashion should have a variety' of special- 
interest clubs in addition to those already named. Glee club, orchestra, 
science club, camera club, t>'ping club, dramatic club, and foreign- 
language club are illustrations of some other types. Usually special- 
interest clubs meet for a one-hour period once a weclc. Membership in 
them should he voluntary and perhaps restricted to pupils with special 
talents and interest. Such clubs do much to enrich the curriculum for 
pupils with special abilities. 

In addition to the activities in the broad curricular fields, most 
schools provide a variet}* of associated services, such as library services, 
radio broadcasts, visual-aids ser\'ice, and health services. The authors 
consider these as services, not programs. The library exists to serve the 
classroom; the classroom does not exist to serve a library program. The 
only program that should exist in an elementary school is the program 
of the teacher and her class; hence when we talk about program making 
we speak of programs for class groups, not prognms for assemblies, 
audio-visual education, safety, the library*, or testing. 

Scheduling the Reorganized School Program 

Each school and each classroom within the school needs to evolve 
a schedule under svhich the life of the class group and tlut of the 
school as a whole may go forward in accordance with the educational 
goals sought for children and the conditions prewiling in that school, 
'flicre is no one best schedule for all schools. There are some guiding 
principles, however, in terms of svhich a local schedule may be planned 
and evaluated. 

Daily health inspection of eveiy child should be fint on the 
agenda every morning. Preferably this is done informally by the teacher 
or school nurse before the ofiicial time for the opening of the morning 
session as tlie children arrive at school. Usually the teacher is in her 
classriHini fifteen to thirty minutes itefore the morning session officially 
Starrs and the children come into the room as they arris e ar school. 
Tliis informal period prosiJes an excellent opportunity for the teacher 
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to make a daily health inspection of every child. If the informal before- 
school method is not used, then the opening minutes of the morning 
session should be set aside. 

The schedule of every class group should allow at least one period 
of thirty to fifty minutes a day for individual help and independent 
work. If individual differences are to be recognized in school practice, 
the daily schedules of teachers must be planned to give the teacher the 
occasion and the time to reach individuals and small groups. Children 
who do not need indivitlual assurance from the teacher may occupy 
themselves in independent activities of their own choosing as long as 
these are educationally worth while. One should not get the impres- 
sion, however, that all effort at meeting individual differences is 
confined to this period. Individual differences should be recognized 
and met as extensively as possible throughout the school day. The 
purpose of the special period for individual help and independent work 
is to give the teacher a better oppomini^ to assist those children who 
need the types of help that cannot be given easily during other portions 
of the school day. Independent svork by the other pupils is also a u'ay 
of meeting individual differences. 

In order that all groups may have access to certain facilities and 
services such as the playground, the lunchroom, the library, the audi- 
torium, the gymnasium, and the lavatories, certain phases of schedule 
making must be done cooperatively by the teachers and the principal. 
If the lunchroom accommodates only one third of the enrollment, it is 
obvious that the class groups must take turns going to lunch. It will 
facilitate everyone’s work If some agreement is reached about which 
classes are to go to the lunchroom at 11:10. which ones will go at 12-.00, 
and which ones will wait until 12:J0. The use of the gymnasium for 
rhj'thms and folk games may be left on an appointment basis except 
on rainy days, when a predetennined schedule for its use would have 
the same advantages as the scheduled use of the lunchroom. The use 
of the auditorium and the library had best be left on an appointment 
basis so that their uses may be effectively integrated v'ith the major 
activities in the curriculum fields. Multiple use of the playground by 
different age groups will require a predetermined schedule. Children 
should be free ro visit the laratories when the need arises; the scheduled 
gang lavatory periods should be discontinued. If it is at all possible, a 
rest period for all pupils and the teacher should follow the lunch 
period. The customary practice of having children engage in strenuous 
play right after eating lunch should be discontinued. If a rest period 
after lunch is provided, children who go home for lunch but return to 
school before the close of the rest period should join the rest period 
rather that, engage in outdoor play and thereby disturb those at rest. 
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Acti\4des requiring the finer muscular coordinatioa'?, like hand- 
writing and drawing, should not come immediately after physical 
education, but none of the ottwr aaieictes in the curriculum need be 
given a special time in the daily schedule. At one time it was thought 
that certain subjects, like arithmetic, required a greater degree of pupil 
effort or concentration and that these “harder” subjecB ought to come 
in the forenoon. Research has now raised serious doubts about the 
contention that some subjects are harder than others. Even if there 
should be some difference between the difficulty of the various subjects, 
research has shown that pupil efficiency is sustained fairly avcU during 
all periods of the day so that special places in the daily schedule need 
not be sought for certain curriculum fields. 

Since so many teachers have succeeded in completely integrating 
the instructional fields in the piinvary grade;, their problems of schedule 
making have become rather simple. Except for the general items listed 
in the preceding paragraphs for which provision must be nude in the 
primar)’ grades, teachers in these grades may use the remainder of the 
school day In giving free flow to the sequence of subactiritics making 
up the major activities around which the work of the children is built. 
Flexibility in the use of school time is thus a prerogative that must be 
extended to all teachers in the primaty grades. A typical schedule for 
a day during the second year in school follows.*® 

8i00-8;20 I. Sharing period 

A. llxchaRging evpcriences and showing items 

B. Cheeking on absentees 

11. Carf>'ing out chosen weekly assignments 

A. ^Varering plants and arranging flowers 

B. Cleaning cages of pecs (white rats, parakeets, hamsters, 
tunles) 

C Feeding tropical fish, adding water and cleaning filter 

D. Dusting furniture and cabinets 
8:20-10:00 SociaMisnng unit experiences 
I. Planning for the day 

A. What committees need to complete or surt and svhat 
individuals need to accomplish 

B. What to do when finished 
!I. ^^'orki^g on tasks 

nr. Clcanirtg-up and enluadng work for the day 

IV. Discussing w-ork for next day and materials needed to 

continue work 

»o Simplied by Mrs. Mary B. Ililziin, Sipervuing Teacher, the Laborarorj' 
School, (College of Cdacation, Loatsbna State Unirersicy, Bacon Kouge, Louisiana 
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10:00-10:25 Fruit juice 

Organized games and free play (outside) 

10.25-11:05 Reading m groups (very flcaible and change often-somctlmes 
XT* o, three, or four groups) 

11:05-11:20 Special phonics period 
il-.2O-12;10 Lunch, test, and (tec activity 
12:20-1:20 Recreational reading and storytelling 

I. Reading brMtu of their oun choosing 
n. V’oiunfecfing to read to class, observing snndttds set op 
by group (planned a week in advance) 

111. Reading by teacher to the group 
1:20-1:45 Number experiences 

I. Presenting various concepts as needed by groups (usually 

tSTO) 

II. Using many and various games and real-life experiences 
1;45-2 jOO Free play (outside) 

2!00'3!00 Cooperative drill period (according to individual needs) 

1. Children helping each other 
lb Teacher giving assurance when needed 
Ifl. /ndtviduafs working alone at times 
IV. Writing notes or letters as needed 

Nore; On three days a week children have music experiences with the music 
teacher. On other da)’S music experiences are under the direction of the 
regular teacher. A rariet)' of art experiences is provided in conntcDon 
with the other acrivitics and at free time. 

For the Intermediate grades, a broad-fields tj’pe of curriculum 
organized along the lines projected in the preceding sections is " cW 
illustrated in the following account of how one sixth grade spent a day 
in school.’* 

8:0^8:10 Prepared for the day: As children arrived they 

A. Looked at exhibits 

B. Discussed with each other the things they had brought 

C. Attended to their committee work such as taking care of 
flowers, window ledges, book shelves, orders for paper 
and pencils sold by a high school club, etc. 

D. Sharpened pencils and got materials or books needed, etc. 

stSwplied by Mss Grace Badey. Supervising Teacher, the Laborator)' 
School, College of Edncation. LouBiana State Umsersiry, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
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8:10-9;00 Arithmetic: Bmk Day 

A. Depositors 

1. Prepared depoae slips 

2. Took their mon^ to the schoolroom bank 

3. Gave money to a “teller” who checked the monc)' and 
the deposit slips before putting them in the large cn- 
velope that is to be sent to a local bank 

B. Banking committee 

1. Found the per cent of the class that deposited mone^’ 
today 

2. Explained the problem to the class 

C. Qass members uho did not nuke deposits today 

1. Continued practice work in the arithmetic unit on mak- 
ing deposit slips, keeping savings accounts, writing 
checks, etc. 

2. Worked at their osim rate of progress and were given 
individual or group help as needed 

D. Class worked together 

1. Found the amount deposited by the clan 
2> Found the avenge amount deposited each week during 
the six weeks that Bank Day has been in opention 

3. Discussed the proposed visit to the City National Bank 
9iOCl>10.30 Social studies: Unit— LA'^ig jn Japan 

A. Children found information related to problems and activi- 
ties that had been formulated and planned by them 

B. Read materials oo a wide range of difliculty 

C. Took notes using suggestions for note taking given in the 
language textl>ODk 

D. Committees conferred with teacher and worked on the 
following activities: 

1. A map to show the industrial areas of Japan 

2. Charts roshow 

a. ^^^)at per cent of the people are engaged in various 
occupations 

b. \\’hat j>cr cent of the land (1) is used for fanning. 
(2) is covered with forests, (3) is mountainous, and 
(4) is used for other purposes 

3. Dramatization of a report on “Tea Growing in Japan" 

4. Picture chans to espktin 

a. Steps in rice growing 

b. Steps in silk production 

J. Dramatization of the story of “The Son Goddess" 

E. Evaluated the progress nude by the various groups 
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10.3&-11;00 Physical education 

Group I— Played tenms 
Group II— Played ping-pong 
11:00-11:40 Language arts 

A. Individuals worked on words misspelled in written work 

B. Qass studied new and review words in spelling textbook, 
noting especially those that are needed and used most fre- 
quently by the class 

C Planned to write letters thanking the professor from 
for talking to the class about his country; pupils suggested 
other Ways of letting him know that Ws visit was appre- 
ciated 

11:40-12:40 Lunch (followed by frcc-play period) 

A- Washed hands in the cafeteria before eating 

B. Practiced being pleasant and courteous during the lunch 
hour 

C, Carried trays to the counter when lunch was finished 
12:40-1:30 Music (both singing and rhythms) 

1:30-2:00 Group reading 

A. Remedial-reading group read practice readers for the 
purpose of de\'eIoping ability to 

1. Find the general ugnificance of a short selection 

2. Understand implied details 

3. Know whether a given statement is true, not true, of 
not mentioned 

4. Find the antecedent of a pronoun in a given sentence 

B. Advanced readers read library books related to the uruc, 
including fiction, travel, biography, etc. 

C. Readers of average ability 

1 . Read a stoiy in the ba^ reader 

2- Had questions and activities to test comprehension of 
the story (these were on the board) 

3. A pupil leader checked children's Work 
2!00-3:00 Art: Tl’brk oa a mural to rftow the beauty of Jtpinese 
scenery 

A. Planned and made sketches of things that would be appro- 
priate 

B. Discussed sketches and planned the composition of the 
mural 

C. Planned and accepted their responsibilities for getting the 
mural painted 

3:00 Dismissed 

It is not intended that the schedule Just presented should be victved 
as unalterable. Many variations can be developed without violating the 
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ba«c principles of curriculum oigaiuzarion or the guiding prindples of 
schedule making. It is merely Ulnstrarive of the way in which curricu- 
lum reorganization and synthesis may be translated into a workable 
daily schedule. 

Chapter Summary 

The curriculum consists of the activities in which children engage 
while at school. It must contain an array of appropriate and well- 
balanced activities that enable children to experience development 
toward all the purposes of education. Experience consists of what takes 
place in the individual in the course of or as a result of engaging in 
activities. In order that life at school may proceed expeditiously, school 
activities must be organized into some type of program. They may be 
classified roughly into the instructional fields, co-curricular activities, 
and adult-interest activities. To relieve the overcrowding and dis- 
jointedness of the school program, a reorganization and s^mthesis of 
school activities is necess.ir)'. How this reorganization and synthesis 
may be achieved through a broad fields of curriculum was 
illustrated. 

The chief generalizations to be remembered from this chapter arc 
as foUoxvs: 

1. The program of school life consists of all the activities in which 
children engage while they are at school. 

2. Children's education takes place through children's participation 
in activities. 

3. School activities must be approprbte In scope and variety to 
enable children to experience dewlopment toward all the purposes of 
education. 

4. School actiriries at each grade level must be centered around 
pupil interests and needs to obtain a high degree of motivation and 
purposive pupil activity. 

5. Ever)’ school program ihat is to function smoothly and effec- 
tively must have some form of organization. 

6. To organize school activities into a coherent, well-coordinated, 
effective scheme or plan is a very difficult task; many variations arc 
possible, depending upon the values to be emphasized and the character 
and quality of teaching and learning desired. 


Recommended Additionol Readings 

I. Baxter, Bcmicc, Gertrude M. Lesvis, and Gertrude M. Cross. The Role 
of Eletnerttary Education. Boston. D. C. Heath & Company, 1952. Chap. 
9, “Planning Educative Experiences for Qiildren.” 
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2. Caswell, Hollis L., and A. WellesI^ Foshay. Education in the Elemen- 
tary School (2d ed.). New York: American Book Co., 1950. Chap. 10, 
“Organizing the Curriculurn.” 

J. Clark, Harold F., and Anne S. McKHIop. An Introduction to Education. 
Kew York; Charm-ell House, 1951- Chap. 22, “Cnrriculum of the 
School.” 

4. House, Ralph W. “Primarj' Gitetia for Adjusting the Curriculum to 
the Child,” School and Society, 71 (Januarj’ 7, 1950), 9~11. 

5. Mehl, Marie, Hubert H. Mills, and Harl R. Douglass. Teaching in the 
Elementary School. Kew York: The Ronald Press Company, 1950. Chap. 
15, “Selecting and Organizing Learning Materials.” 

Suggested Student Activities 

1. Visit an clemcntarj' school and by observation and interview ^nth 
teachers and principal trj' to get an invenfory of the tj-pes of acrivjnes 
which find a place In the school program in the course of a school week. 
Try ro classify these activities under the three headings of instiucrional 
fields, co-curriculir. and adult-interest. \\T*at plan of curriculum organi»' 
rion prevrils in that school? 

2. Discuss the questions raised by the authors concerning what shall be 
included in the curriculum. 

3. If possible spend an entire day visiting and record the “Schedule for 
the Day." 

4. List the subjects uhich you had in elementarj' school How does 
your list compare viith one made for that school or for some other today? 
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The Children 


The function of teaching is guiding children’s development in the 
direction of the purposes of education. At each age and maturity level 
even,’ child must l« encouraged and helped to grow and develop from 
where he Is to such higher levels of maturity as are within Ids reach. 
Tlie rate and character of such “growing up” must be consistent with 
the evolving growth pattern of the indwidual. 

All teaching, then, must begin with children as they are, as groups 
imd as Individuals, and carrj* them forw-ard from that point. A thorough 
understanding of children is thus the scanlng point in all teaching. Lee 
tis look at a typical class group and the individuals who compose it. 

A Third-Grade Class 

The third-grade class to whicinvc now turn our attention consisted 
of 20 children in an elementary school with an enrollment of 221, 
distributed in kindergarten and the first six grades.’ Most of the children 
were members of families who resided in the small city, where they 
owned their own homes. Some children, however, litxd on nearby 
farms and came to school in the school bus. 

Some of the essential facts almut thh third-grade class ate sum- 
marized in Table 5 and portrayed graphically in Figure 2. The mental 
ages of the children were obtained by giving the Kuhlnian-.^nderson 
Intelligence Tests. The children’s achievement in reading (paragraph 
meaning and word meaning), spelling, and arithmetic (reasoning and 

’ Dafs and narrative adapted from Marge Ausitc Coker, “Analesis of Factors 
Pertaining to ricinentarj' School Oas Gmsps m Overton. Texas" (Master’s thesis. 
University of Texas Library’, tW6). 

*ss 
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achievement score identified as educational age. In percentile rank nn 
the personality test they range from 40 to 95, and the peer-status 
percentile ninks range from 0 to 104. 

Another way of examining the class as a group is to study the 
medians and the interquartile ranges. In all the measurements converted 
into age units, the medians range from 96 months for word meaning to 
113 for height age. The medians for the subject ages are vet}’ similar 
to the medians for mental and chronological age. The middle two thirds 
(representing the interquartile range, the limits of which arc indicated 
by Q, and Qj) of the class vary by 9 months in chronological age and 
mental age and by as much as 29 months in weight age. In the achieve- 
ment areas the interquartile range varies from 1<5 months for word 
meaning and educational age to 25 months for paragraph meaning. 

The data Just presented for this third-grade class are vot vniisua]. 
Nearly every teacher in an elementaiy* school classroom of twenty or 
more children could provide comparable data. In many instances the 
differences hetsveen the least mature and the most mature children in 
the class (as reflected in age units) would be even greater than the ones 
shossm for this third-grade class. 

Table 5 


Developmental Ages. Percentile Ranks on Persnnalitx' Test, and 
Percentile Ranks on Peer Status Test for a Class of Twenty 
Pupils in a Tltird Grade 


Developmental Ages 

High 

<?/ 

Md 

Qi 

Low 

Chronological Age 

(CA) 

134 

107 

104 

98 

96 

Mental Age 

(MA) 

116 

108 

102 

99 

91 

Height Age 

(HA) 

145 

116 

113 

99 

88 

Weight Age 

OVA) 

150 

125 

111 

96 

83 

Denal Age 

Subject Ages 

(DA) 

143 

109 

103 

92 

S3 

1. Paragraph Meaning 

(PM) 

126 

110 

99 

85 

SI 

2. \^'o^d Meaning 

(WM) 

128 

102 

96 

86 

83 

3. Spelling 

(Sp) 

II6 

108 

102 

91 

84 

4. Arithmetic Reasoning 

(AR) 

111 

108 

100 

95 

91 

S. Arithmetic Computation 

(AC) 

119 

no 

99 

89 

76 

Educational Age 

Percentile Rank on 


120 

107 

99 

91 

83 

California Personality Test 
Percendle Rank on 

(CPT) 

95 

8i 

70 

60 

40 

Peer Status 

(PS) 

105 

60 

34 

17 

0 
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There are several important generalizations that the reader should 
obtain from the facts presented. First, the third-grade class described 
here is a tj’pical class group of pupils. Although these twenty pupib are 
more alike than they arc different, there are really twenty different 
individuals in this group. Hetctogencitv as well as similarity charac- 
terizes class groups. Second, children who differ noticeably in vanous 
phases of maturation cannot approach identical activities and learning 
tasks ^vith the same d^rec of readiness and simiJar chances for success. 



Fig. 2-Developmental Ages, Percentile Ranks on Personolity Test, and 
Percentile Ronk* on Peer Stoiua Test far a Class of Twenty Pupils >n a 
Third Grade. 


Instruction roust be organized to provide for the individual differences 
in the group. Third, no teacher could make an intelligent approach to 
teaching this class until she had gathered the necessary data and ac- 
quainted herself thoroughly with the children. 
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Studjdng children as class groups is basic to good teaching, but the 
true significance of group data becomes more vivid as indindual cases 
arc studied and viewed in relation to the group as a whole. Let us look 
at three individual members of the class. 


Julia 

The best picture of Julia in relation to the cUss group may be 
secured by comparing the data for Jutia with the various bars in Figure 
2. Julia was a member of a stable family that owned its own home and 
provided many opportunities for its diildren. Since her chronological 
age was only 98 months, she was one of the youngest children in the 
class. Her height age of il4 months placed her just above the median 
of the class. Her mental age of 116 months, educational age of 120 
montlis, and weight age of ISO months placed her at the top of the 
group in these measures. One can thus picture her as a fat or heavy 
youngster of average height and chronological age for the third grade 
but verj' bright and accelerated in mental maturity and achievement. 
She was especially gifted in music. 

Julia M’as not very well liked by her classmates because she had 
a habit of impressing her superior knowledge upon her associates. Her 
percentage ranking on peer status was only T4. Her unusual musical 
ability was regarded with awe and esteem by the group. An awkw’ard 
child and not alwaj’s willing to cooperate, she was often unpleasant 
when she could not have her own way and in some instances she was 
cruel and overbearing to the point of revenge. 

On the personality-adjustment test. Julia's total score svas 65 per 
cent. Tlie individual test on which she scored especially low was the 
one pertaining to her feeling of belonging. She alw'aj's appeared to act 
as if she thought she >V3S not quite acceptable in the group. To the 
questions “Do you need to have more friends’” and “Do you feel that 
people don't lilcc you?” she answered yes. She even imagined that other 
children were mean to her and deliberately tried to hurt her feefings. 
Her imaginings in this direction led to some embarrassing moments for 
herself and her associates. 

Julia was an excellent student. All her work was done accurately. 
She w'as able to accomplish much more than the average child in the 
third grade. Her sviperioritj' in academic fields was reflected in the 
achievement test, in n'hich her subject ages were 123 in paragraph 
meaning, 128 in word meaning, 113 in spelling, 108 in arithmetic reason- 
ing, and 119 in arithmetic computarion, and 120 for total educational 
age, the highest in the class. 
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David 

As one traces the data for David across the bars in Figure 2, one 
gains the impression that this boy M-as an average third-grader. He •was 
the best-liked child in the group, as shown by his peer-status rating of 
105. His height age of 99 months, weight age of 95 months, and dental 
age of 92 months were slightly Iwlow his chronological age of 101 
months. Because of his unique ideas and common sense, hU contribu- 
tions to any group activity were especially helpful. He was selfish and 
domineering with the children, but thev' alwas's sought his approval 
sometimes because they feared his scorn. When asked on the personabi)' 
test “Do vou play games with other children even when you don t 
want to?” he quite honestly answered no. To the question “Does it 
make you angry when people stop you from doing things?” he an- 
swered yes. He, like others in the class, did not feci that he had as 
many friends as some of the others and that he could not do things as 
well as other children. To cover hts own feelings of inferioriej’ may 
have been the reason for his domineering manner. 

His mental age of 109 months and hb educational age of 107 
months were within the upper one-founh of the class. Hb oum highest 
subjects (111 months in arithmetic reasoning and 110 months in arith- 
metic computation) were among the highest in the class. Hb lowest 
subject ages (101 months in word meaning and 105 montlis in para- 
graph meaning) were above the medians for the class. 

Sue 

Sue could be described as a sluggish, docile child whose learning 
rate was below normal, as shown bv her mental a^e of 91 months and 
chronolo^cal age of 98 months. Sue was the third youngest child in 
the class, had the loivest mental age and the lowest height age in the 
group, but was in the upper quaxtilc in we^ht with a weight age of 
months. 

Even though Sue was shy and timid she was an accepted member 
in the group, as shown by a pcer-stanis rating of 26 per cent. On the 
personality test it was dbeovered that she felt that she had fewer friends 
than the other children, that she thought most of the other children 
were smarter than she, and that some children did not u-am to be her 
friends. Acmally this was not altogether true. She was kind, friendly, 
and congenial v,ith her associates. 

Her educational age of 85 months was lower than her mental age 
of 91 months and her chronological age of 98 months. In achievement 
her lowest subject ages were in word meaning, paragraph meaning, and 
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During the conversation, the mother remarked, ‘I think MOdred is doing 
very well considerin’ she can’t hear good.' 

“What a shock that was to me! I hadn’t thought of that as a reason for 
Alildred’s indifference to school. We talked on very frankly. The mother 
continued. *¥00 know, Mildred had the scarlet fever about three years ago 
and she has never been able to hear well since.’ I had never dreamed that 
the child was handicapped in that way. 

“I asked, ‘Does she hear when )tm ulk to her? ’ 

“‘If she is very close to me,' the mother answered. 

“Then and there 1 decided that teachers may fail as well as pupils. 
There was now no time to be lost. Mildred moved to the front of the room. 
I was always careful to stand and talk so she could undenand. I made sure 
that she understood instructions. 1 told the other children about MUdred s 
difEcuIty in bearing. They became very' helpful in making her understand 
them in class and at play, without shouting at her or nuking her feel that 
she was odd or 'differeuL' I worked hard and Mildred worked hard to 
catch up on her back work. We both experienced a grand awakening. 

“By the spring of 1941, Mildred had reached the eighth-grade level of 
achievement. As the family was planning to move back to their former 
home during the summer, I told tlw mother to be sore to have a talk with 
Mildred’s new teacher the very fim day of the school term and to tell her 
about Mildred’s hearing diScoIty and how it had been handled iQ the 
elementary sehool,"* 

But having information about a 
child is not enough. One most also 
understand the meaning of that infor- 
mation in terms of the child's behavior 
and use one’s Information and andcr- 
standing in determimng and apply-ing 
re taken to help the 
behavior. The same 
behavior in ttvo children may have 
enrirely different explanaaons and 
should be dealt with by entirely dif- 
ferent methods. For example, two 
children in the same class may appear 
to be listless. One may be a very br^ht 
pupil who is bored by the class acdiri- 
ties or who is in deep thought about 
some topic The other listless child 
may or may not be ecjually bright hut 

_ String snd Latham Hawher. CbUd Devitopniem and Guidanet t" 

Rural Seboolt (New York: Harper & Brothers, IWJ), pp. H-15. Reprinted bf 
permission. ' 


whatever steps a; 
child modify his 



The teacher irorks vith child 
and parents. 
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is hard of hearing. It seems obvious that no intelligent teacher who had 
the necessary information and understood its implications would treat 
these nvo cases alike. 

Prescott and his associates have prepared an excellent statement of 
what it means to "undentand” a child. Their statement is quoted in full. 

Wc believe, in the first place, that teachers who understand children 
think of their behavior as being caused. They sec a youngster’s present 
actions as based upon hU past experience, as shaped by Ills present sicuanon, 
and as influenced by his desires and hopes for the future. This view of 
human behavior holds that a child’s acuons can be understood if bis relevant 
past experience is knosvn, if his present situation is analj-zed in terms of 
what it means to him, and if his desires and hopes for the future are taken 
into consideration. It also implies that every girl and boy is educable, 
that unacceptable behavior can be changed, and that desirable and effective 
action can be evoked. This, we think, can be accomplished by arranging 
conditions and situations that are appropriate to the cltild's developmental 
level, capacities, and personal needs; by maintaining relationships svith him 
that arc supporting and reassuring; and by providing him with experiences 
that help Mm to understand the world and people around him, and that 
indicate effective ways of acting which be lumself can perfect. This point 
of \dew is in sharp contrast w'ich the more common conception of child 
behavior as ciprieious and impuluve and therefore to be controlled by 
adults without reference to its causes. kVe believe that teachers find in the 
idea that behavior is motivated and understandable a more reasonable and 
efTeedve hypothesis for their daily work with children. 

A second characteristic of teachers who understand children is that 
they are able to accept all children emotionally, that they reject no child as 
hopeless or unworthy. There seem to be three bases upon whiel; this fun- 
damental valuing can rest. One is scientific. To say that a child's behavior 
Is shaped by his past experience, his present situation, and his hopes for the 
future is to hold that it is tuniral behavior under the circumstances. 
Teachers who believe tbs cannot ever seriously reject or blame a child for 
what he does, because his behavior is seen only as a s^Tnptonr of underlying 
causes. This docs not imply, of course, that undesirable behavior is con- 
doned. Quite the contrary, inappropriate behavior defines some of the 
teachers’ tasks. Understanding teachers tr^' to gauge what conditions, rela- 
tionships, and experiences have been and are exercising unwholesome 
influences on any youngster's acrions and attempt to arrange or supply 
others that will neutralize or replace these undesirable influences. 

Two philosophical conclusions reinforce this scientific basis for 
ace^rit^ aJJ dhiMren- One is the belief that every human beity; is inher- 
ently valuable and therefore has the ri^t to all the help that can be given 
him in achieving his best developnent. The other is the recognition that all 
cluldren potentially can make some contribution ro carrying on the societj- 
into which they are bora and therefore deserve respect for whatever talents 
they can put to work for the common good. Both of these philosophical 
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valuations of individual human beings imply that it is the obligation of 
teachers to accept every child as having intrinsic worth, no matter whar his 
capacities or behavior. Also connoted is the further obligation to assist 
every pupil in realiring his potentialities. Whatever may be the root from 
which develops an emotional acceptance of all youngsters, we have found 
that this attitude characterizes the teachers who arc most effective in their 
work. We bebeve that it is prerequisite to a genuine understanding of chil- 
dren. 

Our third point is that teachers who undemand children invariablj' 
recognize that each one is unique. Every youngster differs from all others 
in the magnitude and pattern of combination of the many factors which 
determine his characteristics and actions at any given moment. Some of 
these highly variable factors are body build, physiological stabilit)*, avail- 
able energy for activity, rate and timing of growth, mental capacines, 
knowledge and skills, attitudes and values, general experience background, 
number and nature of unusual experiences, relationships to parents and 
siblings, status with peers, and way of regarding himself. Because of these 
many variables that influence development and behavior a child can be 
understood only by a person who know's a great deal about lum. An under- 
standing teacher recognizes this and continuously gathers and organizes 
information about his pupils, uses « to distinguish significant differences 
between individuals, and attempts to help each boy or girl in ways that 
subtly take this uniqueness into consideration. 

We believe, in the fourth place, that the various sciences concerned 
with human growth and behavior have demonstrated that young people, 
during the several phases of their development, face a series of common 
“developmental tasks.” They have to learn to walk, to talk, to dress them- 
selves, to get along in groups, to behave as boj-s or as girls, to act conven- 
tionally in a thousand situations, to read, write, figure and spell, to use 
monej', to respect property, to accept the values that characterize American 
life, to find a way of earning a living, to select and win a marriage parmer, 
to fulfill civic responsibilldes, to arrive at a satisfying explanation of the 
meaning of life and of the universe-and much else. We believe that indi- 
viduals naturally tend to work at these tasks when they reach the appro- 
priate maturity levels, and that they are disturbed when they fail to accom- 
plish any of them. Understanding teachers know what these tasks are; their 
sequence and riming in relarion ro physical, social, and mental maruri^^; 
what complications often arise as persons with different characteristics and 
backgrounds work at them; and what conditions, relationships, and experi- 
ences are most helpful to ctuldren in mastering each of them. 

A fifth characteristic of understanding teachers is that they know the 
more important scientific facts that desctUie and explain the forces that 
regulate human growth, development, motivation, learning, and behavior. 
The sources of this knowledge are more than a half dozen different sciences, 
including biology, physiology, pediatrics, anthropolog)', sociolog)-, psycho- 
analysis, and psychiatry as well as the more usual psvchologj' and educa- 
tion. An expert or technical knowledge of each contributing science is not 
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necessarj’, but a working kno\<i'tedge of th«r cardinal principles is essential. 
Furthermore, these principles arc not used simply as disparate, independent 
explanations of one or another aspect of growth, learning, or behas-ior; they 
arc not simply added to each other undl each detail of development is 
covered. Instead, the interrelationships between these principles are worked 
out to the point where ail of them are combined into an explanatory frame- 
work of scientific knowledge. The child lives and acts as an indivbible unit 
and understanding teachers study him as such; so their interpretive gener- 
alizations also have to be knit tc^ethcr Into a synthetic whole that will 
show the interdependence and interaction between different aspecn of 
growth, development, and behavior. 

Finally, we believe tliat the understanding teacher habitually uses 
scientific methods in making judgments about any particular boy or girl. 
This means checking the validity* of alt information about the child and 
recognizing when the facts are too few to permit sound judgment. It 
implies knowing what funher facts arc needed and how to set about 
getting them. It means that initial conclusions will be regarded only as 
hypotheses, that alertness in looking for new information will not be 
relaxed, and that the teacher uUi be emotionally ready to modify, or even 
completely to reverse preliminary judgments about children when new 
evidence calls for such a change. It means being so thoroughly habituated 
in using these procedures foe making decisions during the daily routine 
of classroom acdvidcs that reasoning back and forth benveeo data about a 
child and scientific principles becomes virtually second nature. 

To snm up, our definition of understanding a child includes contrasting 
subjective and objective elements. On the one hand, it calls for the sul^ 
jective acceptance and valuing of indiridual boys and girls— emotionally 
and philosophically rooted and serving to reassure and afford security to 
all cliildren, even when they* misbehave. On the other hand, it also implies 
objectivity in the use of sound procedures and knowledge to interpret the 
causes of a child's acts, to appraise his adjustment problems and personal 
needs, and to Work out practical ways of helping him master his develop- 
mental tasks.^ 

What a Teacher Should 
Know about a Child’ 

To saj' that a teacher should know and understand each child is to 
precipitate the question "What should a teacher knou^ about each 
child?” There is no single answer, and teachers who hunt for one that 

• Daniel A. Prescott and associates. Helping Teechers Understand Children 
(W'ashington: American Council on Cdocatkin, I94J), pp. 8-12. Iteprinted by 

permission. 

* The auihora acknowledge indebtedness in the preparation of this section to 
Fritz Redl, What Should ll'e Know about a CbUd? (Lansing, Mich.- The Mich- 
igan Cooperative Teacher Education ^dy*, 194U; and to Strang and llaccher, 
op. f/f. Chap. 2. 
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is standardized will be disappointed and at the same time reveal the 
inadequacy of their own knowledge and understanding of human 
beings. Qiildrcn, like other human beings, arc individuals, and what is 
important in the life of one person may be inconsequential or not even 
occur in that of another. E.xpericnce has demonstrated, however, that 
most of the ci'cnts that are imponanc in the Jives of individuals fall into 
one or more representative groups. These groups of factors are outlined 
in the paragraphs that follow and may be used as a broad frame of 
reference in order to assure oneself that major categories arc not over- 
looked. The exact details imponani in any one categorj' will var)' 
from child to child.* 

HeJhh a?id physicai condition. A child ss’ho is not well or who 
has physical defects cannot behave like other children or do justice to 
himself or his associates unless adequate compensation is made for his 
limitations. Therefore one naturally looks fint for types of Information 
about the child's health and physical condition. In this connection one 
would want to know about a child’s vision, his hearing, frequency of 
minor illnesses, frequency and types of more serious illnesses, the 
recency of any serious illness, his height and weight, whether he h^ 
been gaining regularly in height and weight, whether his appetite » 
generally good, and whether he becomes fatigued easily. 

Children with observable ph\*sical limitations such as bodily de- 
formities, a crippled condition, a missing hand, arm. foot, or leg, skin 
blemishes (birth marks), or low vision should be studied with special 
care. Frequently maladjustment b due to inadequate adaptation of the 
school environment in classroom and playground activities, or the fail- 
ure of other children to understand the limitations under tvhich the 
particular child is endeavoring to achicse his personal and group status. 
Children who have had long periods of illness have frequently become 
accustomed to and learned to enjoy the ovcrprotection provided by 
parents during an illness. When the child has recovered and his health 
is no longer a worry, he has a hard time reverting to the customar)' 
degree of independence, responsibility-, and attention from others. 
During this readjuscmttit period some children are difficult to manage, 
but usually the task of steering from natural spoiling to more normal 
attention without too much dbcouragement or frustration can be 
accomplished if teacher and parents understand the circumstances. 

The home, the fitmily , and family rehnioTis. Someone has said that 
when a child comes to school he brings with him his whole family, at 

* iKempi is made in this book e> present a comprehensive treatment of 
chfld ^dy. It IS assumed that the student has taken or will take specialized courses 
in child pwchology, child study. Or case-study procedures. For additional refer* 
cnees, sec Recommended Additional Readings and Selected References. 
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and distrustful.’ Some of them regard their life as a result of their own 
virtues and failures; others arc equally convinced that whatever happens 
is “done to them” by some mj’stic power beyond their range of influ- 
ence— God, The World, Providence, TTie Boss, and so on. Some parents 
consider their children the means of demonstrating how right or wrong 
they arc, how much good or how much evil they deserve from destiny, 
or how successful or unsuccessful they will be. Some children, loaded 
with the task of making up for their parents’ social faiturcs, arc squeezed 
into social spheres for which they are not prepared. This point is 
illustrated by the premium placed upon the child’s academic success 
irrespective of the child's real abilities and interests. 'Hie hopes and 
ambitions of parents and the ambitions they have for their children arc 
important determiners of the psychological climate of the home. 

The philosophy of life held by parents may give some clues to the 
kinds of persons that they are. The penonality and behavior of the 
individual parent obviously affects the interrelations beesveen parents 
and between parents and child. It mates some difference whether a 
child grows up with a normal or a neurotic mother, an understanding 
or a choleric father, an overambitious or an uninterested parent, with 
or without healthy or invalid relatives in the home. It is also important 
to know whether the parents agree or quarrel with each other, whether 
they agree on their children’s education or use it as the battleground 
for carir)Mng on their marital differences, and whether their relation is 
stable or subject to periodic crises. It is equally important to know how 
parents feel wu’ard their children and how children feel toward their 
parents. What parents and children think of each other is another good 
index to the quality of parent-child relations. 

7r is often important to know what place in the family a youngstef^ 
takes. Is he an only child, the youngest, the oldest, or the middle child 
in a long list of siblings? Is the child an only boy among girls or an 
only girl among boys? The youngest of a family with two or more 
nearly grown sisters actually grows up like a child with many mothers, 
with all the advantages and disadvantages of such a situation. “Positional 
psychology” has taught us that these various places in the family 
constellation may change the psychological environment in which a 
child develops. Sibling relations are equally important components of 
the family picture. All the various jdaces in the family constellation 
have their advantages and disadvantages. Some children ou^row or 
surmount the disadvantages but others need special help. Such help 
cannot be given intelligently unless the facts are known and properly 
interpreted. 

The child 's school rehtiom. In the human part of the school 

’RedI,op CK., pp. u_i4. 
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the child may have set for himself. Many of these tj'pes of infonnation 
may be secured in highly objective form by the use of the appropriate 
standardized measuring instruments; others will be available only io 
more or less subjective form. To know a child’s special abilities, 
interests, and goats may enable a teacher to unlock a s’ast amount of 
psj'chologica! energy in the child. 

For children who deviate noticeably from the norm the tcachw 
will seek the assistance of specialists in |m'choIogj' and medicine to aid 
her in determining what other tj'pes of data should be sought and to 
obtain any information that she is not qualified or equipped to gather. 

The following account illustrates the methods used in obtaining 
the various tj*pcs of data needed in the study of one child. 


E-Mily’s Story’ 

That ten-year-old Emily ss'as a child u ho would need help and 
understanding was the Impression gained by her fourth-grade teacher 
when she read the cumulative record and supplemcntaty data for her 
before the opening of school. Her score on the progressive reading 
test in the spring showed a reading grade placement of only 
although her attendance had been good and she had attended one 
school for four yean since kindergarten. If the test data were accurate. 
Emily had a reading handicap. The imelligence-tcst data showed an 
IQ of 130 when she took the Pmtner-Cunningham test in the fii^ 
grade. Howes'er, Emily had been retained in the fint grade because of 
“immaturity.” Tcachen in earlier grades had noted that Emily 
“obedient,” “slow-leaming.” “uj'ing hard to please.” The only fa^ 
recorded about the family were that her father was an engineer, her 
mother a homewife, and there were nvo older sisters. 

Soon after the usual rush of the first few davs of school and the 
necessary arrangements for getting her fony-three pupils settled, the 
teacher noticed that Emily '^■as “a fragile blond with a restrained 
manner and a •wistful expression." Seated at the rear of the room she 
seldom spoke and never caused any difficult^,’. An informal oral-reading 
tost, given before dividing the class into double space groups, showed 
that the reading-achievement test of the previous year had been rather 
accurate in Emily’s case, for she had practically no sight vocabnian’. 
On the other hand, she did quire well in arithmetic and her painting 
was the most interesting done by any child in the room. She ahva)"? 

* from "Emiiys Storv, as Told by Her Teacher." recorded by Con- 

stance CA^dler. Cj//forn« Jmrml of Elemmtjry Educatitm, 17 (Febmarv, I’fOb 
180-185. Used ■with pemuffliotL 
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selected pastel hues and filled ererj' spire moment creating fairies and 
gnomes and other figures of fantasy. They were suggestive of Walt 
Disney's characters, except for their extreme delicacj'. 

All the teacher could do at fint xvas to place Emilv in the lowest 
reading group, give her every oppoitunlt}' to piint, praise her for her 
art work and arithmetic, and encourage her to participate in group 
discussions. This program met with little success, however, aside from 
the fact that Emily seemed to be dcs-cloping a fondness for her teacher. 
She asked for help after school and w'ould have stood by the teacljcr 
throughout the game period had she not Iwen practically forced to join 
her group. 

Alwut the fourth week of school a sociogram was constructed. 
The children were asked to write dow-n the names of the two children 
they would most like to sit near. Just as the teacher suspected, Emily 
was the only isolated, tinchosen one In the whole room aside from a 
non-English speaking youngster who had just come to this country as 
a displaced person. As might be cxpecrol. Emily’s first choice wis an 
extroverted and gay girl who xvas the leader of the largest clique. No 
wonder Emily ts-anted to be near the bright, popular, and attractive 
Sally! But Emily’s second choice, oddly enough, was a drab, under- 
privileged, tinud girl who was chosen only once. It was as if Emily had 
said, “Sally represents all I would like to be. hut Rose is undoubtedly 
xs hat 1 am and what I shall have to J»e content witlu" IIow alone she 
must be! Wthout having done anjthing to olTcnd, Enuly was rejeeted. 
Little wonder that she preferred not to take part in discassions and 
games! 

The nett clue to Emily’s problem canic with the inauguration of 
the audiometric testing program. After the group testing of hearing, 
those who fell below a certain score were given indiridual tests. Al- 
though none of her teachers had thought of Emily as hard-of-hearing, 
her individual audiometric test xvas followxd by an otological examina- 
tion. A change of scaring was immediately made. The discover)' of 
Emily’s hearing l«»sx and the obsemtion that she was making praaically 
no progress with her reading led her teacher to request an indiridiial 
intelligence test. Hecause of the hearing I«»ss. the psx'chomctrist gave the 
Wcclwler Intelligence Scale for children and found that the child’s 
verbal IQ was 115 and her performance IQ was 147, with a total of 
135. Since Emily was a bright child handicapped in the use of words, 
with whom traditional methods had failed, the teacher decided to tt)' 
the kinesthetic method. Tlw prospects of a daily half-hour with her 
teacher after school spent in story wwii^ and tracing of words 
delighted Emily. 
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The first report of the year was in the form of a conference with 
parents. Dnily’s mother, a l.ircc» rather mannlsh-hiolcing. dominating 
person did most of the talktng'at the conference. She spoVe of w hat a 
dbappointment Emily had liccn to her parents Ucansc of her bzmess 
and failure to read, how htight and popular the older girh were, an 
how hard she had worked with Emily on her rc.iding night after ni^t. 
She questioned the “hahy stuff” Emily was doing after school The 
teacher tried to point out to her that I^ily was a briglit child, that it 
ss-as not laziness that kept her from reading, that the kinesthetic meth 
capitalized upon her excellent ability to use her hands as well as upon 
seeing and hearing, and that Emily was ettrcincly talented artisticalH. 
The teacher suggested that the homework in reading be discontinued. 
It xsxis hard to tell xshether anjihing constructive liad come out of the 
conference. 

Emily responded beautifully to the individual afternoon session^ 
She showed the same creathity in her stoiy writing that she ha 
revealed in drawing. And in lietwccn writing and reading, she 
talk— about her dog, her skters, and her quiet father. Little was s^‘ 
about .Mother. Emily was getting along bencr in the classroom, 
MTien her seat had to be changed, it gave an excuse to place her next 
to Rose. The teacher thought that it might l>e easy for her to devel^ 
some kind of friendship with thb youngster. It was suggested that 
Emily could help Rose with her arithmetic. Rose responded, and the 
two became increasingly friendiv. Later, when Sally was directing a 
play that the class had written, ir was suggested that she ask Emily to 
draw sets and costumes. TIic results were highly successful. 

About a month later a tall, thin, ascetic-looking man came to school 
and introduced himself as Emily’s father. He expressed his appreciation 
for what was being done for Emily. He was quiet and gentle m 
manner, easy to talk to, and from his visit it was learned that the tsvo 
older daughters were more like their mother in pcrsonalin*. " hercas 
Emily was quite similar to him. Hoxx'ever, his long absences from home, 
due to the nature of his work, had left Emily rather alone, psj'cho- 
logically speaking. Also, he admitted that he. loo, had been disturbed 
about Emily’s failure to read. He valued reading and the intellectual 
life highly, and it hurt his pride to think that his daughter, "h° 
resembled him in so many ways, was perhaps not vcr\' intelligent afttf 
all Now he reali sed that it was not lack of intelligence that had k^^ 
her from reading. He reported that the physician who was treating 
Emily felt that her hearing would be restored. He also spoke of a fik^ 
Problem Children, shown at a P.TA. meeting, that had helped to make 
him aware of his foil responsibilhx' as a father. Emily’s needs 
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afFection, praise, and attention were discussed, and the teacher felt 
encouraged after the visit from Emily’s father. 

The rest of Emily’s stoiy in the fourth grade was a happy one. 
She progresscii amazingly with her reading and was almost up to grade 
at the end of the year. This progtc« was undoubtedly due jn part to 
her intelligence but abo to her restored self-confidence and to her 
eagerness to learn. She began taking books home of her own accord 
and her father would explain the words she did not know and then 
write them down in her notei>ook to be checked by the teacher. Her 
art work for the play improved her status in the cl.iss and she began 
to feel more comfortable about participating in discussions and in 
games. Her friendship with Rose grew and she also was admitted into 
Sally’s group as a loyal follower. This transition was helped by Sallj-'s 
Inviting her, at the suggestion of the teacher, to join the Girl Scouts. 
"I had grown V’crj' fond of Emily," the teacher said, “and was sorts' to 
lose her when June came, hut there remained a verj' real sense of satis- 
faction in having contributed what I could toward helping Emily find 
herself.’’ 

The following comments were made by the recorder. 

Emily's story is a simple one that might be repeated, with minor 
variations, by any teaeher in any classroom. However, every such storj* 
could not have to happ)' an ending, even with the help of a teacher like 
Emily's. Too often there are too many things that cannot be overcome. 
A wise teaeher, like the one who toM thb story, will do what she can to 
help each child and then realistically accept the fact that some children's 
problems either require the help of others or are insoluble because of con* 
diiioiu that are beyond remedy. 

The key to this success sruiy lies in the genuineness of the teacher's 
concern for the total adjustment of each child in her classrtxun. She was 
also aware of the significance of ss'mptoms and knew well that the quiet 
child may truly be a problem to herself, if not to other people. She was 
alert to clues chat might point to causes of maladjustment. Site recognized 
the basic needs of beloncing, of status, of self-esteem, and of acceptance by 
others. She was generous with her own time and energ)'. She was familiar 
with modem guidance techniques, such as the sociogram, as well as with 
di/Terent approaches to the acquisition of reading skills. And finally, she 
was able to use othei tesoutccs than bet own skill and ingenuity— the 
strength within the family, children in the classroom, the psychomccrist, 
and character-building groups. AH of these anributes helped to make her 
a “guidantt-Tranied wachti."* 


• “Emily’s Story, as ToM by Her Teacher," recorded by Constance Chandler. 
CihforrrU fotmiil of Elerrienttrj Education, 17 (February, 1950>, Its. Reprinted 
by permission. 
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Procedures in Acquiring Knowledge 
and Understanding of a Child 

Many teachers arc hafHcd and ovcnvhclmcd %vhen the idea of child 
srudy is suggested. Sometimes they are overwhelmed with sheer num- 
bers. For the teacher who has fort)' or more pupils or finds herself m 
a situation in which she must teach a hundred or more each day, a 
feeling of discouragement is understandable. Inherent in the need for 
careful child study is a defensible argument for assigning a sma 
number of children to a teacher and permitting her to work with them 
more than one term. Tliis pbn is illustrated in Chapter 1 and also later 
in this chapter. _ . ^ 

Some teachers have had brief— too brief— exposure to child stud) 
in one or more of ihdr college courses and perhaps a glimpse at the 
p5)'chological laborator)’ and its impressive array of specialized 
ment. Thus in the atecnce of thoroughgoing training in chm» 
ps)-chology the neoph)ie b apt to get the impression that child study 
can be done only by the specblist, or that child study goes on only tn 
laboratories, or that all child study requires expensive equipment an 
many gadgets. Children with certain kinds of problems should have the 
services of a specialist who has appropriate equipment to do a thorough 
job, and appropriately equipped laboratories arc essential if research is 
to push forward our frontiers of knowledge, but jmich eht!d study 
be dove by anyone vho has the triW to do it and tsho vill provdi 
himself vith sufficient training so that he cm bring a professions 
jttirude and a reasonable background of knov:ledge to the v:ork. Child 
study b not sometlui^ otherworldlv, resers'cd for the mj'Stics. Ever) 
teacher who wishes to can become qualified-must become qualified- 
to do the amount and qualit)' of child study prerequbite to go® 
teaching.'* 

"nie procedures commonly med in acquiring a knowledge and 
understanding of individual children can be classified into four groups- 
observation, interview, anai)^ of pupil's oral and written response^ 
and objective measuiements of various kinds. Let us turn briefly to each 
of these. 

Observation. Ever)* teacher has extensive opportunit)’ to observe 
the children she teaches in the many situations in which children are 
found in the course of each school day. Persons who arc just begiomhg 

•®An excellent example of a l o ngi tu dtnal study of one child is Cecd V. 
lard. School and Child; A Caie Hutorj (East Lansing. .Mich.- .Michigaa So« 
College Pres, 1945). (Ordered thioogti local bookstores only.) 
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their interest in child study should start their obscnMtiuns by noting 
the most distinguislung identifying characteristic. W'hat is the child 
like right now.’ How docs he dress? How does he appear to others? 
How docs he behave tow’ard strangers? How docs he behave in the 
classroom, in the halls, on the playground? Does he seem happy? Does 
he appear healthy? How does he behave when he has made a mistake? 
Does he participate readUy in group play, in clas.s discussion, in study 
periods? Does he have any peculiarities in dress, mannerism, or habits’ 

Tlicsc initial observations should be supplemented later svith more 
extensive information tliat will shed light on the undcrl)-ing factors 
and causes of the child's behavior. Such information should include 
historical data, which revwl the developmental background in terms 
of which present behavior can be understood better and redirected 
more intelligently. 

In many schools teachers are uiged or required to make written 
notations of their observations on individual children. Such svritten 
notations arc called “anecdotal records” or, if cumulative over a period 
of time, “behavior journals.” Usually teachers need some help in 
recognizing and recording significant aspects of behavior that have 
diagnostic, developmental, or guidance value. Many good published 
treatises are now available to assbt teachers in this task." 

fHlm'JC'UJ. In the typical traching situation it is sometimes difficult 
to separate observations from interview because the teacher lives so 
closely with tlie children that conversation with an individual child 
takes place frequently during each school day, and much of the con- 
versation occurs wWIe the teacher is observing the child in some 
activity. Interview, as used by classroom teachers, does not have the 
formal aspects of taking place in someone’s office by special appoint- 
ment. The teacher’s interviews with individual pupils take place in the 
many informal relations enjoyed by teacher and child. Sometimes a 
teacher has an opportunity to visit with a child as he arrives in the 
morning before the formal opening hour. Sometimes the recess period 
or the noon hour or the period immediately after dismissal time 
provides occasions for a conversation with a given child. 

An interview is not just a chat; it is a conversation with a purpose, 
mutually satisfying to both persons. In order that an interview with a 
child may produce significant information that helps her to know and 
undcncand the child, the teacher must first have established gootl 

**Frirt Redl. HtJpins Tejchrrf SntJj Thtir Ckifdrm (Lansing- Tlie .Michi- 
pan Cooperative Teacher Education Studv, Wt); Daniel A. PreseoR (chairman), 
Hetpmg Teacbert Vndrritand Children {Wisbington: American Council cm Edu- 
cation, IMS), Qiap. 2, ‘'Learning to Oe^ibe Behavior." See also Selected Refer- 
enccs. 
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rapport tvith him so that he talts freely. The teacher must ^ have 
acquired skill in conversation with children and skill m asking the 
kinds of questions that v.i\l elidt illuminating responses. 

Anjlysis of piipiJs' oral and vmtten responses. Many of the things 
children sav or write or draw reflect their knowledge, attitudes, 



“Tie school I attended last year? Let me see. / attended f'oe 
different ones.” 


feelings, wishes, and hopes. Comments pupils make in conversation 
with the teacher, individual children, groups of children, and in cU® 
activities may contain much information helpful to the teacher m 
understanding them and in suggcsnng special interests and talents they 
may possess. 

Written responses appear most commonlv in class acanties involv- 
ing written composition, wrirten reports in science and sodal studies,^ 
original material that children write because they are self-morivateo 
(or teacher motivated), and m spontaneous (nondirccted) drawing- 
painting, clay modeling, or other handicraft work. Eng pointed out 
many years ago that sponuneous drawm" teaches us how a chii 
growing up in civilized life, teams something by himself, how he 
unfolds ha powers, whaft he takes from his surroundings, and what 
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he seeks and takes from others.’* A study of children’s art products 
frequently reveals important information about fears, worries, wishes, 
and aspirations, as well as attitudes toward family, peers, and teachers.” 
“A Story about Me," “The Kind of a Person I Like Best," and "What 
1 Like to Do When 1 Have "nine of My Own" arc examples of suitable 
topics for written compositions. One of the most extensive series of 
studies of children’s interests included the responses of school children 
on such subjects as "One of the Happiest Days of My Life,” "What I 
Like Best (and Dislike Most) in &hooI," and “My Favorite Radio 
Programs.’’” 

Objective meastirentents. Es'ery teacher has the opportunity to 
supplement her informal methods of studying children through obsers'- 
ing, interriftwing. and arvilyring their oral and written work with some 
tj'pes of objective data. Information on height, weight, vision, and 
hearing b the easiest to obtain. Tlic child’s status among hb classmates 
can be obtained by the simple device of asking each child to write the 
names of three or five classmates with whom he nould like to exchange 
Chrbemas presents or whom he would like to sit beside or invite to a 
party.” Inventories of children’s special interests may be obtained by 
a simple questionnaire in which the teacher asks each child to write 
the three or more things he most likes to do or by a published interest 
inventory.'* 

If the school provides each child with a periodic medical and 
dental examination, the findings are usually recorded on cards; from 
these the teacher can get facts about the child's disease history, health 
status, and nutritional status. In the academic realm the majority’ of 
schoob now make routine provbion for periodic group mental and 
achievement tests, which teachers are requested to administer and score 
so that these data, too, are readily available to teachers. General 
achievement tests arc frequently supplemented with diagnostic tests in 
various subject fields. 

The discussion here is not intended to be a complete inventor^' of 
tj'pes of objective measurements or procedures in testing. Such compre- 

'* Helf» tng. Tke Psyeliolcgy of CblIJrcn'i Drau-ingr (LonJon: Kegan Paul, 
Trench. Trubner & Co, Ltd, 19JO, p, 18}. 

Rose H. Aischuler and L \V. Hattwick, Pa/nrAjf and Frrtonality: A Study 
of Young CkUdrrn (Chicago: Unitervi^* of Chicago Press, 1W7). Werner U’olff, 
Fersonjlity of the Pretehool Child (Nevr York- <5rune & Srracton, Inc, 1944). 

“ArJjjw T, Jeniiii, CbJJJ pj/cboJogy f4»h rd; New York; Prcntice-Hall, 
Inc, 1954). Chap. 14. 

M. E. Bonney, “The Relative Stability of Social, Intellectual, and Academic 
Status in Grades Il’co IV', and the IrucrreUtioiidiip benveen These V’arious Forms 
of Growth," Journal of Education^ Ptyehotogy, 54 tFebniary, 194)). 88-102. 

'•Paul Witty and David Kopcl, Diagoottie Cbild Study Record, Form III— 
PupU Report of liiteresit and Aetkiuet (Cvanvcoti, 111 : North" cstern University 
Psj-cluvEducaiional Clinic. 1948). 
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hensive treatment may be obtained from other sources.’’ Enough lus 
been said, however, to indicate the place of objective data in chi d 
study, to point out that many types of objective data are rea i) 
available to all teachers, and to suggest the importance of gathering as 
many kinds as time and circumstances permit. Any plan for gathering 
objective data on individual children should be geared to the situation 
and circumstances under which the teacher is working and to types o 
data the teacher feels competent to interpret or thinks she can bcconie 
competent to use wisely. Objective data have been misinterpreted an 
misused so much that a word of caution is not out of order. There is 
nothing sacred or mystical about objective data. They arc important 
and useful when accurately obtained and properly used, but they are 
not an automatic means of understanding children. 


One Teacher Studies Her Children’* 

A teacher in a small school, where facilities for making a thorough 
study of children were limited, devbed and adapted various tcchruqutt, 
which she used during her two-year contact with one group in *he 
fifth then the sixth grade. 

She observed the twenty-four children in and out of school for 
such things as (1) their attitude toward school and school snhjec®. 
(2) how well they got along with their peers, and (3) hosv skillfu 
they were in play. Through interviews, informal tests, and the Rw* 
Zeligs Test on Attitudes toward School,” she discovered the specie 
abilities, hobbies, and wishes of each child. By means of parent confer- 
ences, questionnaires, records on file, and the Rose Zeligs Test on 
Health Habits and Attitudes,” she assembled information on the home, 
family, and health of each child. A group intelligence test was given 
the first year of her study and twdcc each year she gave an achievement 
test. Excerpts from three class charts, which summarized the data for 
the group, illustrate the types of information the teacher acquired for 
representative individuals. For facts pertaining to a “gifted, 
“average,” and a “retarded” pupil see Charts 1, 2. and 3. 

’tC. C Ross (revised by Julian C. Stanley), AtearriTfriieni in Today’s 
(New York; Prentiec-HiU, Inc, m4); Harry A. Greene, Albert N. JorgenK^ 
and J. Uayniond Gerbezich, Meaturfmmt and Evatiution in the Element^’} 
School (Sew York; Longmans, Green & Co, Inc, 19S}>, A. iM Jordan, Measure- 
ment in Education (New York McGraw-UOl Book Co, Inc, 195)). 

'•Diti supplied by Mrs. Opt IMIis, Ceddspring, Texas. _ 

*»Rosc Zeligs, 0//wipfej of Cbildbood (New York William Morrow 8: U>- 
Inc, 1942). Chap. 14. 

Chap. 17. 
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The individml file folders for Anna, Jim, and Oara contained case 
histories and anecdotal records. Case histories treated such topics as 
(1) background, (2) description of the child, {3) scholastic records. 
(4) attitude toward school, (5) relations with peers, and (6) sodal 
needs. A few excerpts from the anecdotal records follow. 

Anna (selected from 22 on file) 

9- 16*51. Had name taken by room monitor because her desk was 
untidy. IV’hen she could not find a tibmy book. Jerry suggested that 
she clean out desk and she would find it. 

10- 9-51. Remarked that she wanted to be on first space ship to the 
moon, after class had read story on this subject. Suggested reference 
material for her to read and she said she would like to give a report 
to the group on it. 

10-19-51. Left open hook and loose papers on desk. Did not put rain- 
coat In cloakroom. Monitor asked her lo sny in at recess and put her 
desk in order. She did this willingly as though it had not occurred to 
her to do it before. Mary and Leca svaked for her just outside. 

Jim (selected from 22 on file) 

9>20-5t. Jim started piano lessons today. He will rake one lesson a 
week. Burt asked, "\Vhat you wane to take music for? That's sissy 
stufi.” Jim looked disgusted as he replied, “Aw— that's my mamma's 
idea." 

10- 2-51. The piano teacher came to the room looking for Jim. He said 
he had forgotten his music and therefore did not go to his lesson. 

11- 8-51. Jim was to have been program chairman of the club meeting 
today. His subject was "Bird Migration,” but it soon became esident 
that he had not prepared for it. He tried "ad libbing” but no one was 
fooled. One of the pupils said, "Jim, you know you arc making that 
up.” Jim said that he read pjrt of it. 

Clara (selected from 24 on file) 

9-20-51. Gave Clara special help in arithmcdc. She put her hand over 
her mouth and gasped each time she made a mistake. Tried to put her 
at case by speaking kindly and showing genuine interest in her. 
11-10-51. Clara rold me today that she had to drop out of H Club 
because her mother said they did not have the money for it. 

11-21-51. Qara selected to play the part of a pilgrim in the Thanksgiv- 
ing play. Anna remarked, “CUra really makes a good Pilgrim because 
of her long hair.” Clara beamed wWi delight. (Note: More comments 
are being made on good pmnts now instead of so much cridcbm 
among the pupils.) 



OlART No. 1 

Pcrsnnat and Social Adjusto’^nr 
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Siimrraty of SnndmW Tot RoiilB. Alttnilincc. md Hcjlili Records 



None 
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The icacher attributed any success in child study that she may 
have had largely to these factors: (I ) a relatively small group in her 
self-contained classroom for tw’o years, (2) the teacher’s hating lived 
in the community' long enough to know the communitj’ and the 
families of the children. (J) the teacher's gentitnc intctxsi in and enjov- 
ment of people, panicuhrly preadolescents, and (4) a sympathetic and 
understanding administration. 

Whot □ Teacher Should 
Know about a Class 

A class is composed of individuals; hence a class group can he 
viewed and appraised satisfactorily only to the estent that the indi- 
viduals in it arc well known and understood. All that has been said 
almuc knowing and understanding individual children is thus an integral 
part of knowing anil understanding a class. Some of the information a 
teacher desires about an individual must be secured as she obscn'cs the 
child in group situations. Conversely, certain infomunon about a class 
is available only through the data gathered about individual children. 
Studying the individual and studying the class are thus mutually 
cnmplenicntar)' processes and are carried on concurrently by most 
teachers. 

A class, however, is more than a collection of Individuals or the 
simple sum of the characteristics and abilities possessed by the indi- 
viduals who comprise It. A class is a social group, a small socictj’, or a 
team. Tlic strength of a team of eight horses is greater than the simple 
arithmetical sum of the pulling power of the eight hfirses if applied 
separately. If the horses pull together hannoniously, it is likely that each 
horse pulls harder than if he were hitched alone. In a group or team, 
each has the added motivation and excitement resulting from the fact 
that there arc man)' present with similar goals. 

Of course children arc not hoises, hut group dynamics in a class 
arc like group dynamics in a team. These group tUmamics arc seen most 
clearly in well-known illostnitions. The parent sometimes has difficult)* 
in securing rJ>c cliild's rooprratton in'taking a nap or a resr period at 
iiomc; hut at school, hecatisc everyone does it and because the event 
seems to have the approval of the group and the teacher, the child not 
only participates rcatiily in a rest period but also takes some responsibil- 
ity in seeing to it that others conduct themselves properly during that 
time. Some children will not eat certain foods at home, but at school 
cverj-onc eats at least a little of all foods sen ed and each child strives 
font “clean plate’’ (no food left on glares .ar the close of the meal). At 
home a child may be careless about leaving his clothes and toys 
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scanercd about the room, but in the class group he not only takes care 
of his owTi things but svillingly assumes the chairmanship of a com- 
mittee of room monitors. On the less constructive side arc children m ho 
are happy at home but verT,* unhappy at school, children who arc ver)' 
cordial with other children in the neighborhood l)Ut are bullies at 
school, and children who arc vivadous in out-of-school activities but 
quiet and reticent or even sullen in school. 

In order properly to utilbc and guide the group dynamics of a 
class a teacher needs to know something almut each child, about the 
class as a group, and about the relations of each child to the group as 
a whole. The kinds of information tlut a teacher should have are 
illustrated in the description of the third-grade class presented at the 
beginning of this chapter and need not l>e repeated here. In general, 
these data may be grouped into three categories: phvsicaL sociological, 
and educational. In the phj'sica! realm the teacher should have informa- 
tion on chronological age. height, weight, and such other indices of 
physical growth and development as circumsunces permit. In the 
sociological categor)* the teacher should knosv something about general 
social maturit}', mutual friendships, whether there are any children 
w’ithout friends, and how each child feels about belonging to that 
group. In the educational area the teacher should have information on 
mental age, IQ, general cducationsl age. and maturin' status in the 
separate subjects as etpressed by subject ages. 

In studying a dais group one should remember that we are con- 
cerned with group dau and that we must view the group as a whole 
and each child In relation to the group. In viewing the group as a 
whole one wane to know the range, that is, the difference benveen the 
youngest and the oldest or the lowest and the highest in each phase of 
growth and development represented by the tj-pes of data gathered, 
and the median or mid-point, and how many and which children deviate 
noticeably from the middle half or middle t%» o-thirds of the group. 
These tj*pes of information are vividly presented and easily understood 
if portrayed in a bar graph like the one used in desenbing the third- 
grade class at the beginning of this chapter. In addition to finding the 
medians for the group under consideration it is well to compare the 
medians with norms that have been established for children of the same 
grade or chronological age. Knosvitig how a given class compares with 
a n*ptcal class of the same age or grade is of tremendous fiefp to a 
teacher in gauging instructions and materials so that both will be 
appropriately geared to the abilities and maturation levels of the chO- 
dren. Such comparisop^wfflT'nfJtyfi is also helpful in appraising the 
progress of the cM^cn; one smiuld not evpect a normal rate of 
progress from c><f3rcn who have less than average abilitj'. 
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The second phase of srudyJng 3 class group is ro srmiy each child 
in relation to the whole group. Again the reader is referred to the bar 
graph presented earlier in connection tvirh the description of the third- 
grade class. In Figure 2 the measures (translated into equivalent age 
units) of three individuals were plotted to show how each child stood 
in relation to the median, the first qiiinilc, the third quartile, and the 
range for the whole class. .Much of a child's behavior in the classroom 
and on the playground can be understood better or even explained if 
one knows how the child stands wirhin the class to W'hich he has been 
assigned. Every child shouW feel that lie belongs to the group, that he 
is wanted by it, and that he has important contributions to make to its 
activities. Each day or week ex'cty child should have some chances to 
excel and to he e.xcclled in one or more of the group's activities. 
Wholesome personalit)’ and character develop best in an environment 
in which there is .a wholesome interplay of give and take, of leadership 
and followership, of excelling and licing excelled. This fact alone is 
suOlcient reason for insisting that a study of a class should include a 
study of cacii child in relation to the group as a whole. 

Procedures to Ik used in xfud}'ing a class are about the same as 
those used in studying individual children. Practically all the types of 
informatton needed in studying a ebss are already available as a result 
of the steps taken in studying indis'idual children. Or, as is more 
frequently the case, teachers obtain the data needed for studying class 
groups and then apply to the study of the individual the information 
thus acquired. Studying a cl.i$s thus requires only one step that is not 
a part of case study procedures: organiring the available data so that a 
picture of the class as a group k readily at hand. 

Chapter Summary 

All teaching must begin with children as they arc and carrj' them 
forward from that point. In order that this may be achieved, the teacher 
must be thoroughly familiar with the children ns individuals and as a 
class group. The procedures used in acquiring knowledge and under- 
standing of children consist of (a) olaers-ation, (b) interview, (c) 
analj-sis of pupils’ oral and written responses, and (d) objective 
measurements of various kinds. Tl»c tjqies of infomiation needed in 
studvfng miiivufuafs and c/ass groups ace (a) health and physical condi- 
tions, (b) the home, the family, and family relations, (c) the child’s 
school relations, and (d) personal data. Studying individuals and 
studying class groups are nor separate and unrcJ.ired activities Imt 
arc intimately related pans of a complete approach to knowing and 
understanding children as a baris for effective teaching. 
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The following major ideas wre dc\’clopcd in this chapter. 

1. At each age and maturity level each child must be encouraged 
and helped to grow and develop from where he is to such higher levels 
of maturity as arc within his reach. 

2. Teaching must begin with children as they are, as groups and 
as individuals, and earn' them fon«rd from that point. 

3. Information about children is the starting point in all good 
teaching. 

4- Most of childrens’ behavior is caused by or grows out of their 
effort to meet their basic physiological, social, and ego-integrative needs 
through some form of adjustment to the circumstances and possibilities 
in the environment. Knowing and understanding children is thus basic 
to effective guidance or redirection of children's behavior. 

5. Child study and teaching arc not separate entities. Child study 
is an integral and essential part of teaching. 
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Suggested Student Activities 

3. Invite a teacher to meet w<th you and fell shout the kinds of infor- 
mation she gathers about her pupils and how she proceeds in her child- 
study work. 

2. Fsaraine CNamples of sociograms, noting which children are isolates, 
stars, and so forth. Explain how you as a teacher would use the information 
to be bad from a sodogram. 

3. Read and report on a reference dealing with either the gifted child 
or the slow-leaming child. ^Vhat are the needs of these children? Refer- 
ences that Av ill help you are to be found in the Selected References. 

4. Look up the “Pledge to Children" prepared by the Mid-ccntury 
TVhite House Conference on Children and Youth. Comment on its implica- 
tions for those who work wth children. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 




Growing Up 
and Learning 


The chief business of childhood is growing up and learning. The 
children may not be aware of the fact that that is the main thing they 
are doing, but It is nevertheless true. Tlie life of happy, healthy children 
sppeacs so carefree that adults are apt to conclude that child life lacks 
purpose and seriousness, which, of course, is not true. Adults are lilcely 
to overlook the fact that the ceaseless activic}* of children is an essential 
part of grow ing up and learning. 

Titc role of activity in child life and the relation of activity to 
gro%ving up and learning can be vbualizcd more clearly if one stops to 
reflect upon common events in home, school, or community with 
which nearly everyone is familiar. Johnny wants to play out-of-doors; 
the weather is chilly; his mother suggests some additional clothes to 
put on, and in the process Johnny Icams that additional clothes help 
to keep him warm, wliat kinds of clothes keep him warmest, and 
how to put on his osvn clothes. \VillIam’s father is a locomotiTC engi- 
neer. WitfLim has heard much about locomotives from liis father and 
William wants ro know all about locomotives because he, too, wants 
to be an engineer M’hcn he grows up- One Sunday afternoon his father 
takes ^ViUiam to the roundhouse and lets Wiliam get very close to the 
locomotive and takes him into tlie cab to show him the various levers. 
William thm learns many very interesting and useful facts about 
locomotives. Tliousands of other illustrations couid be given, each of 
which might illustrate that child life is busj', cvcicing. purposeful, 
serious— all from the child’s standpoint— and that throughout this busj' 
childitood occurs the business of growing up and learning. 

*8? 
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In order that growing «p and learning may be understood better 
and that those working with children may l)e letter qualified to guide 
children’s grow ing up and learning, certain terms and generalizations 
ought to be understood ver^• clearlv. It is assumed tliat the student will 
encounter the details of these areas in other courses; hence the para- 
graphs that follow are not intended to be a complete treatise on human 
growth, development, and learning but are deliberately restricted to a 
few fundamental considerations with which the beginning student of 
elementar)’ education ought to become familiar. 

A Few Definitions 

In any professional field it is important that terms be clearly 
defined and accurately used. If the members of a profession do not 
use its vocabularj’ with accuracy, nothing but confusion can result. It 
is urged, therefore, that the reader examine carefully the definitions 
that follow.* 

Gronrth means increment or change toward a more mature state. 
It is to be distinguished from learning by (a) its normal occurrence in 
a given organism under ordinaiy environmental conditions, (b) its 
relative independence of particular cultural circumstances, (c) its 
gradualness, and (d) its durability' or permanence. Growth may be 
thought of as accrctionaty' In that It is charaaerized exclusively by 
increment of existing substance, structure, or function. In this sense, 
growth is purely quandudve, qualitadve changes or changes in the 
quandtadve relations among elements or changes in organization being 
absent. Wc thus speak of growth in height, growth in weight, or 
growth in the size of the organs of the body. But growth may also 
be thought of as developmental in character; in this sense growth 
is characterized by the emergence of new features, changes in the 
quandtaiivc reladon among elements, or changes in organizadon. In 
the latter sense we think of changes in the funedons or functioning 
of organs, new uses to which the muscles may be put, or the appearance 
of new attributes like the growth of hair on s'arious parts of the body. 

Physical grov-tb is defined as the increase in the size of a structure 
or organ by which the structure or organ takes on the form character- 
istic for the individual, as detemuned by the original germ plasm. 
Mental grocith is defined as the gradual quandtadve increase in the 
characteristic capacities of an individoal to perceive, to learn, to feel, 
and to act, as implied in the original cells. In a sense all growth is 

* These defiturions hsve been suauiii nzcd from the Dietionjry of Edacaiion 
(N'ew York. McGraw-HBl Bool Ow, Inc, IWSt and tvniard C Olson. CbUJ 
Dezelopmem (Boston D. C. Heath & Compam. 1W<9), pp i-6. 
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physical in nature in that we are referring to changes or increases in the 
parts of tlic body. The only ^rdal merit in using tJic terms physical 
gTOicth and vienial groistk b to make sure that we are understood 
clearly when wc refer to phases of groavth relating to mental life. 
Mental grouth can be more clearly undentood when we think of the 
changes that take place in the nervous system and in the size and 
convolutions of the brain as the child gets older. We know that the 
number, size, complexity, and functioning of the nervx cells increase or 
change. The child at birth cannot see or hear well, but before long his 
nervous sptem has grown so that he has this capacitj’. 

Development means mcrcasing or perfecting the functional possi- 
bilities of .any structure or capacity after it has matured. Development 
may be thought of as qualitative in character. It may involve change in 
structure but usually refers to change in function, complexity, organi- 
zation, integration, capicit)’, or efHdency. A six-year-nid child may 
have good vision in the physical sense, but he acquires the type of 
usage of the eyes that permits accurate discrimination in reading. The 
gradual acquisition of appropriate functioning of the eyes represents 
development. Similarly, a child may have all the physical qualihcntions 
essential for riding a liicycle. but he needs to develop the appropriate 
use of his body and capacities in order that he may ride the bicycle. 
Such an acquisition constitutes development and calb for changes in 
organirJtion. integration, and complexity of the functioning of the 
various fiody elements involved. 

Grotvth and development are naturally closely interrelated. De- 
velopment is not possible until growth has taken place, hut each 
increment of growth makes new types or degrees of development 
possible, and optimum dei’clopmcnt coordinate u’jth each growth stage 
tends to encourage further growth. The net result, a continuously 
interacting cycle of growth and development, no doubt helps to explain 
the frequently appearing phrase “growth and development” in educa- 
tional literature. Because of the close interdependent relation between 
these two it is not always ea^' to determine which one an observed 
phenomenon in child life represents. It is imporunt, nevertheless, that 
the distinction lie kept in mind because the relation of the two concepts 
affects curriculum and instructional prartices, and, in particular, it 
guides the teacher in her work with individual children. 

Malttralion b the progresrion of growth up to the point in time 
\v hen the structure or capacity b ready to perform its normal function 
in the life of the individual. It b the process of cellular, organic, and 
functional growth of an organism. TTius wc think of maturation of 
teeth to the point at which thev' can be used for cliewing food, or the 
maturation of muscles and bones to the point at vv hich a child b able 
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to walk. Manv tasks that children and youth must master— designated 
by Hasighutst® as the developmental tasks of life— cannot be mastered 
until maturation of certain parts of the body has taken place. In many 
instances crude or partial performance is possible at certain age levels, 
but complete performance must be delayed until full maturation of the 
organs or structures has taken place. The various stages in the child’s 
effort to walk are illustrative of such a progression. Each of the stages 
of creeping, standing by holding on to a chair, and walking alone across 
the room is dependent upon the maturarion of the organs and structures 
required for that activitj’. 

Matinity designates the point, or time, in the grosnh of a structure 
or a capacitj' when it becomes capable of performing the function that 
it normally is to perform in life. Maturity may be thought of as the 
stage at which maturation has ceased and growth and development 
have reached their maximum. We think of emotional maturitj' as repre- 
senting the emotional pattern of an adult who has progressed through 
the emotional stages charaaeristic of infancj', childhood, and ado- 
lescence and b now fined to deal successfully with realit>% Mental 
maturit)’ means the stage of complete mental growth bev'ond which 
no funher growth takes place. 

Lerniin^ means change in response or behavior caused partly or 
wholly by experience, such “experience” being in the main conscious, 
but sometimes including significant unconscious elements, as is common 
in motor learning. Learning usually takes place in a setting in which 
the individual faces a situation sufficiently novel that old responses will 
not suffice. A new response is called for or failure confronts the 
individual. If the person is fortunate, he will be able to contrive a 
response nc^v to him and adequate to cope with the novel situation. 
Such contriving we call “learning.” Learning as a process thus engages 
the individual in creative actiritj’, for he must contrive or create a new 
t)-pc of response. The result of learning is new information, new 
insight, nc\v' skill, a changed attitude, and changed behavior. 

Salishurj' has given a very illuminating discourse on the relation 
between growth, maturation, and learning. It is quoted here because it 
gives further meaning to the definitions previously presented. 

Leirtting is a process of emergent adtpraiion. Tn experience the usual 
is always mixed with some degree of the unusual, and various levels of 
behavior are involved m meeting nniations. It is impossible to tell where 
growth leaves off and maruration begins; the learning processes are joined 
with grovnh and maruration in a unified development. Early in life, the 

* Robert J. Hi'iBhitrsf, llumjst Devtlopmeru end Education {New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co, Inc, 195)), p. 2. 
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child begins to reach for things; later, he begins to walk; and then he may 
he sofin found climbing chairs to get into cupboards. Such an e-xploit is fold 
of Jimmie vhen he was much younger than now, and in this narratis’c tee 
see how grownh merges into maturation and maniration merges into learn- 
ing to bring his ability* to a lescl ade- 
quate for the performance. Hunger 
was as native to Jimmie as to any 
child; his reflexes for balance had de- 
veloped, and his walking and pushing 
and climbing of chairs had matured co 
a stage adequate fur the venture. He 
had learned that jam satisfled hunger, 
that it pressed even uhen he was not 
really hungry'; indeed, the sight of it 
generally made him dissatisfled until 
he had some of it. On this particular 
day, the stage was set in the ounvard 
ririrunastances of jam that could he 
teen in the cupboard, and inwardly 
the stage was set through the products 
of grou-th, maeuratron, and learning. 
Then came the first journey to the 
lain, emergent from the setting of 
outer and inner circumstances. This 
was an adaptation indeed; jam was 
spied on the cupboard shelf, a plan of action was conceived in a flash, and 
forthwith child, chair, cuplioard, and jam were related in au orderly {tatiem 
of behavior as the chair was pushed to the cupboard, the child climbed to 
the chair scat, then to tlic waist-lugh ledge of the cupboani, and thus to 
the jam. Jam in hand, Jimmie came to rest on the ledge, to discover that it 
was a long way to the floor. He had reached the level of present cap.-icii)’; 
he hatl goc up but could not get down, and presently he reverted to a less 
ingenious means of meeting a difllculty by crying for hU motlict to help 
him do^^n. 

^VTio would attempt the complete untangling of levels of behaviors in 
such a performance? 'VV'hen we recall that these adaptations are the or- 
ganism's means for maintaining the uniqr of in life, is it not reasonable to 
find growth, maturation, and learning merged in the developments that 
made jam getting a unified performarKe? 

Altliough these adaptations result in this very practical unity, they 
nevertheless always present two aspects to the observer. Looked at from 
one point of view, jam, chair, and cupboard are seen as the starting point in 
Jimmie's enterprise; they are seen ts the situation without, which initiates 
the activity within. Lxioked at from the other point of view, the perform- 
ance is made possible only through the activity of i!\e boy, activity that is 
persistently exercised In one way or another, day after day and month 
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after month. This active boy is a prodnct of years of growth which have 
added new tissues to old, which have led to the differentjation and speciali- 
zation of tissues; maturation has brought the developing organism nearer to 
maturin’; added to these, learning has had the result that Jimmie hnows 
and does many things;. He has learned the use of chairs and cupboards, 
learned to climb chairs, learned that jam is good to eat; and, finally, he 
has learned something of himself in relation to chairs, cupboard, and jam. 

These various adaptations are always directed to situations w’ithouc. 
Breathing is senseless without air; dust in tiie eye nukes blinking purposive; 
family life of the present and possibly of the future gives point to plajnng 
with dolls in childhood; chairs and cupboards are the occasions for climb- 
ing. Jam without and, within, hunger and appetite and the abilits' to climb 
join in setting the stage for the creative pattern of beharior found in 
Jimmie’s new enterprise, life at all levels seems to be relational in its 
nature; growth, maturation, and learning are different aspects of the con- 
tinuous process of establishing working reJarions with the world wirhoot,* 


Generalizations Pertaining to Children's 
Growth and Development* 

Exacting research on an extensive scale regarding children's groxvth 
and development has been conducted in the United Stares and in other 
countries for more than tWrty years. The gradual accumulation, 
sj-nthesis, and interpretation of data have resulted in a long list of major 
and minor generalizations about the many-sided phases of child life. 
The discussion that follows is restricted to those major generalizations 
pertinent to the work of the teacher. 

Gr<«crh and dev<hpment are the remit of interaction. In the 
past the study of man was concerned with the development of mind, 
body, and spirit as separate entities. Today it is realized that all these 
phases work together as the individual seeks to satisfy basic needs. 
iManifestations of these basic needs are constantly causing a state of 
disequilibrium in the individual, and it is only as the organism readjusts 


*By permission from Humxn Dere/opmenr and Learning, by Frank Seely 
Salisbury. Copyright 1939. McGraw-HSl BmL Co, Inc, pp 155-158. 

* The imierial for this section was summarized from the following sources. 
Olson, op. cit., Chaps. 3 and 7; Marion E. Breckenridge and E. Lee Vincent, 
CtilJ Development (id ed., VhOsdeifdia tV. B. Saunders Cbmpaav, 1955), 
Chap. 1; E3izab«h B. Hurlock, Cbitd Devetopmem (2d ed. New York .McGraw- 
Hill Book Co, Jnc, 1950), Oi^ 2; lamis P. njorpe, CbilJ FtyeboJogp’ and De- 
velopment (New York TTie Ronald Press Company, 1W4>, Chap. 7, Fanering 
Mental Health in Our Schools, Yearbook, 1950 (Vt’ashingion Assoebtion for 
Supervision and Cumculum Development, a Department of the Narional Edoea. 
tion Assoebtion of the United States, 1950), Chap. 4, Glenn Myers Blair. R. Stew- 
art Jones, and Ray H. Simpson, Edtteatiorul Prjebotogy (New York: The Alac- 
mflUn Co, 195-3). Chap. 2. 
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irsclf intcmaily or interacts with the environment that equilibrium is 
restored. This interaction K possible because of the fact that the human 
organism consists of interdependent functioning structures— bones, 
muscles, glands, and nervous system— organized and unified, lliologically 
man scclrs ro stisratn life within the resources and possibilities of its 
environment, and much of his behavior represents a perfectly normal 
and logical interaction between the oiganisnt and its cnvironn?cnr. Tliis 
biologic.ll organism, however, docs not act alone in the process of 
interaction; for example, if the satisfaction of .1 need calls into play the 
physical structures of the organism, the nunner in which these struc- 
tures will interact with the cnx-ironitient is influenced by the creative 
mind of the person and by the conscience that has developed a set of 
moral values for tint particular individual. The “well-being” of the 
person depends upon the smoothness and unification of the functioning 
of all phases of his being. Inharmonious functioning often produces 
conflicts xvitliin rhe person and Itecwccn him and an environment 
designed for the "normally growing” child. The groxnh characteristics 
of a child arc the end products of an interaction between intrinsic and 
cxtriasic forces. 

Qroisth tnd dn'eh(miajt arc complex and interrelated. The 
second most important thing wc have learned about children is that the 
processcit of grow-th and dcvcl<»pnient arc ver>' complex and are inter- 
related. Tlie biological complexity of the human organism is at (east 
somewhat familiar to all who have studied himian physiology. If to the 
biological complexities we add those thousand? of other variations that 
result from the dlfTerent waj-s in what different individuals interact 
with environmental factors, we gain some vision of W'hat is meant by 
the statement that "gromh and development are complex.” No one 
should expect simple formulas or simple remedies or techniques in the 
matter of understanding and guiding children’s lives. 

The interrelatedness of the various phases of growth, the various 
pluses of development, and the interplay of growth factors and 
ilcvelopmcntal factors are common knowledge; but the real significance 
of these interrelations is far from common knowledge. Such plirases .-is 
“the child as a whole” and "the child brings his whole family and 
neighborhood to school with him each day" have become empty 
platitudes. Nothing short of extensiv'e, scholarly study can provide real 
insight into the true significance of the interrelatedness of groxrth and 
development. 

Phj'sical, intellectual, and social groxvth and development are 
definitely and significantly inrerrefared. Cliangcs in interests, attitudes, 
and purposes arc closely related to condirions of physical groxvth. 
Children who show marked deviations in maturity are sometimes 
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subject to antietlcs or eshibit patterns of withdrawal as a result of 
being different from the group. Periods of marked acceleration of 
phj'sical grounh arc usually accompanied by definite modifications 
in social behavior. Freedom from emotional strain is important for 
nannal grovah and health. Gland secretions are [actors in producing 
grosnh and body form, and directly and indirectly condition behavior. 
The rate and amount of cnerg)* output varj’ with the child and arc 
also factors in his behavior. The extent and rate of physical develop- 
ment and tjualit)* of the ph\*sique attained arc dependent in part upon 
conditions in the {ndividual’s environment during the period of grouth. 

These much-abbreviated general principles become meaningful 
only as one secs their counterpart in children of one's personal acquaint- 
ance. One thinks of James, whose recent rapid spurt of growth in 
height has left him quite awksvard for a time and who shuns all social 
activities and games that call for fine muscular coordination. TTicre is 
six-year-old Mar)’ whose general devclopntcntal status Is equal to that 
of a typical five-year-old; Mary seems to have no interest in beginning 
reading and makes no progress with it in the first grade. Eight-year-old 
Susan has been protected and pampered by ovenealous grandparents 
uiio lire in her home; Susan can’t even burton her o«t» coar, is subject 
to frequent crying spells in school because the other children ignore 
her, and is not liked very much by the other third-graders. Paul has 
had frequent prolonged illnesses; he is thin and docs not look strong. 
Since he cannot be a leader in playground games, he strives for attention 
by nudging cvcrj'one as be saunters up and douTi the aisles in school. 
Development is integrated: each aspect of the child's life affects everj' 
other. 

Dnvhpn/evi proceedr from general to specific responses. In aU 
phases of development the child's responses are of a general sort before 
they become specific. Development is a process both of etpansion and 
of specialization. Each new' phase of development appears first in a 
gross form, from which emeige more slallcd and specialized processes. 
The infant’s first movements are general, total body reactions. He 
moves his whole body at one time, instead of moving any one part of 
it. His first arm movements arc general and random-, later he can reach 
for a specific object. At first his legs engage in random kicking; bter 
he can coordinate the 1^ muscles well enough to crawl or u-alk. 

The baby can sec large objects before he can see small ones. When 
the young child is learning to dress himself, the whole body wiggles 
with activity; later, as skill is gained, most of the act of dressing is 
accomplished with the use of the hands only. In the field of language, 
the baby engages in general, babbling sounds before he speaks words. 
In concept formation the cluld uses “toy” for all playthings before he 
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feams the names of specific ttys; he applies “tfog" to all dogs before 
Ik Icams the names of specific dt^. At first his fears arc general and 
tindilTerentiatcd; later they become specific and arc characterized by 
various types of reactions in diffcient situations. If a large object, like 
an automobile, is brought into view, the initial impression k of tlic 
gross features; later, specific details are cwmined. In the learning of a 
pocitt, the mIioIc poem is read and thought through before one begins 
to memorue selected stanras. Basic knowledge and skills proceed from 
whole to part. 

Grozrt/j jtiif devchfwtetrt folltn: an orderly patlem. The growth 
and development of human lieings arc not of a haphazard, unorganized 
tj’pe. Rather, they occur in an orderly, patterned fashion. The growth 
of nearly all individuals seems to follow a common pattern or cj'cle. 
Tlic order of developmental events is tpjitc constant from one child to 
another. Each suge is the outcome of titc one preceding it and is the 
prerequisite for the one (hat follows. Ko child, for esample, learns to 
walk without having first learned to stand. For tlte great mass of chil- 
dren, these patterns or stages of grt»\vth and development follow each 
other in a sufficientl)' fired sequence so that it is possible to csrafilish 
ape and sequence norms that represent the average for large numbers 
uf children of the same age or developmental stage. Such norms are 
verj* useful in appraising the progress of individiials but they should 
not become standards for rating children. 

CorreUtion and tiot contpetisation is she rule. Somehow there 
developed years ago the common belief that compensztinn was the 
general rule in Imiiian growth and development. It was thought thar 
children with superior nienralities had weak bodies and were subject to 
frequent illness; conversely, children with strong bodies were tlioupbr 
to have weak minds. Dttensivc research has demonstrated repeatedly 
the fallacy of this common belief. Actually it has been shown that many 
desirable qualities tend to be found together in the same individual. 
This “going together” of the various phases of growth and develop- 
ment is known as (he “fheorj- of correlation.” In the phvsical realm, 
height, weight, motor skill, rcsbtance to disc.'ise, longcvit)’, and similar 
factors arc most often positively correlated clu.sters in the same 
individual. If is not true that the child who is above average in one 
trait will alwas’s be below average in others or vice versa. Children 
with superior intelligence are genenlly above average in size, health, 
sociability, and special aptirudes. AJcmal defectives rend to be smaller 
in stature than normal children. 

The process of grov:ib and development it continuous. The 
process of growing up is a continuous one, an unbroken sequence in 
which each new phase emerges from the old and is directed toward 
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what is to come later. Here again, research has stepped in to correct 
prcvioas unfounded popular opinion. We used to be told that children 
g^e^v by “fits and starts,” by “jcrits and jumps," or by distinctly 
earmarked stages, such as “the gang age” and “adolescence.” On the 
contrar)'. grosnh and deve!opm«it represent a “continuum,” a process 
that operates gradually from the moment of conception to maturitj' 
and then on to the end of life. No traits, whether physical or mental, 
develop suddenly. Each new emergent stage is nothing more than the 
gradual unfolding, into observable manirational functioning, of proc- 
esses that have been going on for a Jong time. The appearance of the 
baby’s first tooth suggests that it appeared suddenly, but that tooth had 
been in the process of formation since the fifth fetal month. The same 
gradualncss of development b cliaracrerisric of svalking, talking, and 
social behaviors. 

The gradualness and continuity of the growth and development 
processes are further ilfustratcd by the overlapping of the interests of 
chlldjren of different age groups. Studies hare shown that certain books 
are read extensively by children in a wide range of grades. Certain 
games, like\visc, are chosen by children of several age groups. There 
are no sudden citanges in the interests and aaivirives of children as they 
progress up the age or developmental scale. 

Grovth and developtnem are marked by flncntatiom in rate. 
Although grotnh and development follow an orderly, patterned 
sequence and the process is a continuous one, it is not uniform. Not all 
parts of the body grow' at the same rate, nor do all phases of mental 
development proceed equally. Human beings show great changes in 
the vciocit)' of growth from conception to maruri^'. The first cj’cle 
of accelerated growh starts early in the prenatal period and reaches 
its peak approvimatcly at binh. Deceleration continues from birth to 
the third or fourth year; growth then continues at a fairly uniform rate 
until the beginning of the puberal cj'clc. This cycle, lasting from four 
to seven years, is followed bj- a peri^ of from one to five years daring 
which the rate of growth diminishes. 

Different stages in the growth cycle arc usually marked by differ- 
ential rates of growth in different parts of the organism and by changes 
in the rare of growth of the tvbolc organism. At birth, the various parts 
of the body have a proponional relation to each other different from 
their relation in later life. If the body is to attain adult proportions, 
inequalities in growth must occur. The brain and spinal cord have 
attained nine-tenths of their full growth by the age of sit, and the 
neifous svstem as a whole has virtually completed its growth in most 
individuals bv the age of n' clve. The several parts of the muscle system 
mature at different rates, the leg muscles developing at a different rate 
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from tliar of t!ic back nituclcj or the ann miiicles. TJie achlercnicnt of 
nu-Timiim gro\\’th in sheer sire flt sve^ht does tiot necessarily mean 
th-U a given strxicturc has attained full development in the artioilatinas, 
tissue (juality, or otJ«r inodifiotions that make optimum functioning 
possiblc- 

Tlic \-arj'ing grossth rates of bodily structures have many implica- 
tions for the social and emotional ad/usrmenr of the child, Tljc lacsi- 
known illustration of this is the so-ca!l«l awkwardness during early 
adolescence; growth in gross body structure lias raced ahead sslulc 
growth of the muscles and coordination of the nerv'ous ss'stcm luve 
not progressed at the same rate, facia! appearance and body proponions 
at variance with the child's conception of nonnalit}' may have profound 
ciTccts upon his attitude toward himself and others. 

These fluctuations in the rate of growth and development of the 
various parts of the organtsm do nor seem fo create tmhalancc of the 
organism as a whole. ()n the contratj-, the organUtn as a whole seems 
to maintain a rcUrivcly untfonn type of increment. Ilie fluctuations 
tend to balance each other so that total growth tends toward stable 
increments made up of counterbalancing fluctuations. 

Many fowit af Mwor are eb-tracteristiejlly norrirjl for different 
ffff groupf. Out of the fact that gnwtij and development arc orderiy, 
sequential and continuous arise cenain factors ilut give specialized 
characteristics to children at difTcrent periods of time as they progress 
along the route from birth to ntsturit)'. During the preschool years 
phves of ph)'sica1 growth and dcs-elopment of et)ntrol of the body 
stand out predominantly. At this age the child’s fichavior is characrcr- 
i/cd by incessant activity and social relations that arc self-centered. 
Group or team play is not ver^- common, fn hic childhood sociability 
and social cooperation become noticeable, ^^’e alv> .speak of the au k- 
wardnes-s of early adolescence. At certain periods there is open hostilit)' 
Itenvcen boj’S and girls, but before long the man-hating prcadolcsccnts 
have becoiDC nun-cra/y teen-agers. n»c Ixiys who hated wasliing their 
hands, face, and ears become interested in personal grooming. Tlicsc 
specialized forms of l«luvior characteristic of certain age-periods are 
normal expressions of the interaction between the child and his 
environment at different stages in the growth and development of the 
ofg.inisnj as a \\ hole. 

Much of children’s behavior judged inappropriate or antisocial by 
teachers and parents simply represents normal behax'ior in terms of the 
efforts children make to adjust to and utilize their cnvmmmcnt at their 
rcspectise stages of development. Tlic child who dasl\cs in front of an 
adult without excusing himself pmifably docs not mean to be impolite; 
in his eagerness to pursue a goal he simply takes the shortest route and 
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forgets to excuse himself. The boy who is proud of the shabbiness of 
his attire is a perfectly normal boy; adult standards for good grooming 
have no usefulness for him at his age. The chief problem is that adults 
expect children to live by adult standards; they are unfamiliar with— or 
have forgotten— the characteristic behaviors of children at different 
stages along the route to maturity. 

Each individual grtnss up according to the unfolding of his ou'n 
growth pattern. The old adage which says “There are no two people 
exactly alike” can now be changed to say “No two persons grow up 
in exactly the same way.” In spite of the fact that the growth of nearly 
all individuals seems to follow a common pattern, each individual grows 
up in his own unique ivay and at his own rate. Deviations from normal 
growth patterns are not uncommon. The great majority of these 
deviations are actually normal for the individual; at the completion of 
the growxh period most of the deviation has disappeared. 

Individual variations in groiving up arise out of the fact that 
periods of accelerated or decelerated growth do not occur in all chiU 
dren at exactly the same time interval in their lives. Some get their fiist 
teeth months earlier or later than others. Some talk months earlier nr 
later than othen. Each variation in timing of any one phase of growth 
or development exerts its corresponding influence on other phases. A 
child who is delayed in walking will show other variations contingent 
upon ability to walk. In similar fashion, a child who begins talking at 
3 somewhat younger age than the average will reveal corresponding 
variations in activities contingent upon talking. But whatever the vari- 
ations may be, the organism, in its grosvth processes, maintains an 
internally unified, balanced whole wWch reflects a general forw'ard 
movement of growth and development. 

Although the grosvth patterns of children are more alike than they 
arc different, very few children have identical growth patterns. Each 
child’s has enough peculiarities of its own to make it different from 
others. The evidence suggests that the gro\vth patterns of individuals 
are inherited. 

There are some sex differences in growth and development. 
Awhile boys and girls show certain similarities of growth, there are sex 
differences which should be recognized. Girls consistently e.xceed boys 
in the rate of anatomic (not physiological) development from birth to 
age eighteen. There are significant differences beween the sexes in the 
body proportions ultimately achieved, and in the ages at which 
different growth stages are reached. Growth curves in average body 
wcitjht generally show girls to be lighter than boys up to the age of 
twelve, heavier than boys up to the age of fifteen, then lighter than 
boj-s after the age fifteen. Giris, on the average, show their initial spurt 
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in hciglic and weight at about eleven years of age and they attain their 
maximum stature at an average age of fifteen. Boj'S have their initial 
spurr in height and «-eight at abouc age thirtc«i and reach maximum 
stature after age seventeen. Girb thus tcaclt the period of most rapid 
growth and also attain maximum growth approximately two years 
earlier than bot-s. 

At given chronological ages, up to the end of adolescence, girls 
have attained approximately 10 per cent greater acceleration in phj’sio- 
logical age than boys. Tlic puberal cj’clc, which represents one of the 
periods of rapid gro^vth, usually occurs unihin the age ranges of nine 
to sixteen for girb and ten to sct'entccn for hoys. During the latter lialf 
of the puberal cycle girls increase markedly in hip width while boys 
show' a similar growth in shoulder width. These several variations in 
rare of growth and development have pronounced social and psj'cho- 
logical implications and account for many of the difficulties the two 
sexes have in getting along together at the different age-periods. 

OrP%iih and development have personal and soehl aspects. Every 
cWld grows up in some kind of social enwronment, that is, in some 
kind of relation to other people. These social relations arc highly 
personal, particularly during early childhood, when the child is de- 
pendent upon others for food, clothing, and shelter. For most children 
thfsc social relations with members of the immediate family remain on 
a highly personal plane throughout life. As the child's sphere of asso- 
ciates widens, his social relations extend and increase in complexity. 

Tije cliild's social relations arc as much a pan of his environmenr 
while growing up a.s anjthing else one might name. Pcrsonalitj’ includes 
a child's responses iri social situations. Specific personality traits e.T- 
hlbitcd by the child s’arj- in different tj’pcs of social settings. Traits 
revealed at school may be quite different from those exhibited at home. 
The child’s personal-social behasdor is the result of a dcr'clopmcntal 
process. Inward reactions are often more indicative of personal-social 
adjustment than arc ounvard responses. 

The child's personal-social behavior' is often greatly concerned 
with the establishment and maintenance of satisfactory relations with 
his peers. Learning to adjust oneself to human beings with their many 
variations in mental abilities, emotions, customs, and opinions is a con- 
tinuous process that requires many direct experiences. Tliis process 
begins in the home, which is an impoitant agency in shaping peisonaJity 
during all stages of growth and development. The home should at all 
times give the child the feeling of belonging vital to his personal-social 
development. At school the teacher’s personality is often an important 
factor in the personal-social development of boys and girls. The 
teacher’s degree of onderscandit^ and banysnc)' will tend to be 
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Grovith and development have emotional espectt. A. penon’s 
feelings are ahva)'s with him. M'hat a child can or cannot do at any 
given age isalwa^Taccompnied by an emotional tone that is an integral 
part of all behavior. Feelings, emotions, and attitudes arc those aspects 
of development that refer to the qualitj’ of a child’s experience in his 
attempts to reach a goal. The attainment of a goal is accompanied by 
pleasant emotions or feelings, while the blocking of an aciivitj* or the 
thwaning of a desire r«ults in unpleasant emotions or feelings. 
Pleasant feelings accompany unobstructed progress toward a goal. 

The relation beisvccn the affective life and other aspects of growth 
and development is an index of the child's personality pattern. A child's 
personalitj' may be overweighed with emotional conflict centering 
around problems of parental reladons, peer relations, and sex; or it may 
lack emorfonal richness, or be apathetic. A balance of freedom and 
restrainc m the indlviJaals enmomnenc is basic to emocianai hcakh. 
Balance is achieved in exercising self-control and in experiencing rc- 
spoasibilin.’ rather than in responding to control from without. 
Continued forcing and depriving the child may rtsult in insecurit)’. 

W'holcsome emotional maturing is dependent upon certain condi- 
tions and experiences. Tlic maintenance of an appropriate rhythm of 
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rest and activirj’ Is important. Extremes, either in adherence to rigid 
ichedulin^ or in Jack of it, do not foster enwtiona] maturing. Group 
relations modify the child's emotional stability. The emotionally stable 
child h.is a sense of belonging to his groups, such as the famil)', the 
school, and peers. The unstable child may have no feeling of security in 
any group. Self-confidence and a feeling of adequaej" are important 
factors in emotional health. Tltc child who lacks techniques of partici- 
pation with others, or who is handicapped by his background, nr 
whose talents have not been discovered needs an area of competence 
to achieve emotional balance. Well-balanced emotional development 
depends upon a wide x'ariety of group experiences. 

Attitudes play a significant role in development. The individual 
evaluates his own actions and those of others on the basis of his atti- 
tudes. The balanced individual can evaluate las ossm behavior as short 
of his ideals, yet attempt to improve in the direction of constant})' 
redefined ideals. The ahilit)' to face reali^' b characteristic of the 
emotionally mature individual. 

The Dynamics of Child Life 

For decades' chitd ps)'chologists have been interested in detennin- 
ing the dynamics of child bciuvior. Research svorkers, teachers, and 
parents are constantly in search of the nv»tiv*ati(>n underlying the 
activity of children. Tlicy want to know why young organisms act as 
they do and “what makes them tick.” The basic problem is “W’hat is 
the origin or cause and the nature of the morives tlut impel children 
to Carry on their ceaseless activit)-?” An understanding of the answer 
to this question is most important for leacheis, parents, and others who 
undertake to guide children’s education, for in it lie the cues for 
curriculum planning, methods of teaching, and the motivation of school 
work. 

Finidjjne/jtil needs. iModem child p^'chology csplains child 
behavior as stress-relieving actirit)* motivated by fundamental needs. 
Need is the origin of most of children's behavior; hence understanding 
the basic needs of children is of utmost importance to those who svould 
understand the motivation of children’s activities. Classification of the 
needs of des'cloping children follows. 

1. BtotiMtcAL NEEns. Kimball Young* has explained the term 
“needs” as referring to a particular condition of disequilibrium in the 
organism that serves to bring about a ptish or pull tosvard or away from 
an object or situation. Among the most common needs are those clas.sed 

» Kimbill Young. Personality md fVoWfjnr of Adi’unnent (New- York: 
Afipleton-Century-Crofts, Inc, IW2), pp.<J-14. 
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is aroused to activit)' to secure the means for satisfying the need, so 
that bode equilibrium may again he restored. 

As long as the person remains alive, there is the continuous recur- 
rence of needs. Being alive means that body processes arc going on and 
this “ongoingness” means continuitv' and recurrence. Food b eaten 
and ditiested and thus creates need for more food to be digested, and 
so on. Throughout tlib cyclic behavior the organism— the individual— 
strives to maintain equilibrium, or various U’pes of equilibriums, svithin 
itself. 

The setting for learning. The cycle of activity just described 
operates in tbe process of learning. Dollard and iMjllcr* have described 
this cycle as Iwing composed of four factors fundamental to learning: 

( I ) drive or motivation is caused bv the tension resulting from a felt 
need arousing tlic organism to seek satbfaction of thb need; (2) cue is 
the stimulus or combination of stimuli that determine u hen and where 
the individual wll react and the kind of response that wll be made; 

(J) response is the act or tbought-what the person does to relies'c the 
tension caused by the felt need; and (4) rnvjrd b the satbfaction of a 
felt need, which results in reinforcement that strengthens the tendenej' 
for a response to be repeated. 

Learning tales place when a child meets a need by procedures he 
has not used before, that is, when he contrives a new tvay of meeting 
his need. If a person’s need can be satbfied, if a desire or goal can be 
attained by repeating an act that was learned some time ago. it b a 
mere repetition of a previous acquUition; there b no opportunitj* to 
learn annhing new. For example, ten-year-old Mar}' has never had the 
opporrunit}' to leam to cook because her need for food has alwaj’S 
b^ met by food prepared by her mother or bV someone ebe. One 
afternoon she comes in from play quite hungrv and finds her mother 
too ill to prepare the evening meal. .Marj' b thus confronted urith a 
problem. Mofivjted by her own hunger and the desire to win the 
approval of other members of the family. Mar\- follows the directions 
given by her mother (cue) and k able to prepare a simple meal 
(response) that not only satisfies her own hunger but also brings her 
praise from other members of the family (reu-nnf). Thus, through the 
cycle of activit}' in meeting these basic needs, Mary has learned some- 
thing n«nv. 

The settings for learning consist of the problems that confront us 
in our efforts to meet our fundamental needs, Thb may sound very' 
simple, and in its basic elements it is simple, but learning becomes very 
complex in the practical affairs of everyday living and in the cirenm- 

* John Dollard and Neal E. .Miller. Pertonaliiy and Psyebotberapy (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co, Inc, 1950>, pp. 10-47. 
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stances under which people endeavor to meet their needs. The 
complexit)' of learning can be illustrated bj- one of the tasks of middle 
childhood in the list of dcvelopmcnul tasks previously quoted from 
Havighurst*-that of learning to read. TTiis task arises from a combina- 
tion of several factors: physical maturation, the pressure of cultural 
processes upon the individual, and the desires and values of the child’s 
oum personality. Tltc operation of these various factors make the task 
of learning to read a complex process. 

A specific illu-Stration of the complexit}' of the task of learning to 
read might be seen in a third-grade classroom. From the classroom 
libraiy* John lias selected a book from wliich he will read a stoty to 
the class during “Sharing Time.” He is reading the stot}* to himself; 
first, because it is a new stor}* and lie h interested in finding out what 
happens in it, and second, because he is preparing for the oral presenM- 
tion. Suddenly he is confronted by an unfamiliar word. Immediately 
the cycle of actis’ity begins. There is Inner tension caused by the 
manifestations of several needs combining to arouse the organism 
(dniv or 7»otiv.uion). The need to find out or to satisfy his o«ti 
curiosity is strong because it is a new storj' and he really wants to find 
out what happens; since he b to read the stot}’ aloud to the group, the 
need for success and achievement before the group is also present. 

"Hiese needs arouse him to do something about the situation. He 
has learned some word-aaack skills to use in working out new words; 
hence he begins to look for clues that will help him “unlock" the 
word. He notices tliat the new word looks exactly like another xvord 
that he knows except for the beginning letter (ewe). Knowing the 
sound of this letter and being able to substitute this sound for the 
beginning sound of the word he docs know (respoTise), he is able to 
pronounce the new word and as soon as he pronounces it, he recognizes 
is as a word that he knosvs and uses in his oral vocabulary. He responds 
further by rereading the sentence, using another cue (context clue), 
and finds that the new word fits into the meaning of the sentence. 

His reward is twofold. His need for satisfaction of curiosity is met 
in that he can now read the sentence and know W’hat is happening in 
the stor\*. I..atcr in the dav. when be shares tliis story M’ith others, he is 
able to read fluently without hesitation over unknown words; hence, 
his need for achievement is met in the feeling of success and the 
coTOTOCTniation ol his ciassmatts. 

Thus the task of learning to read involves the repetition of many 
cycles of activity as the child responds to cues that help him satisfy 
basic needs that can be met through the act of reading. 

» Ha% igliursr. op cli., p. 4. 
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Generalizations Relating to 
the Educative Process” 

Conscious education aims to improve life. Learning means that 
progressive changes are tahing place in the individual’s patterns of be- 
havior as he endeavors to adjust himself to the demands of life. Tlie 
educative process is the process whereby learning takes place. It thus 
concerns itself with the ways in which die learner proceeds from one 
stage of development to another. More specifically, the educative 
process concerns itself with helping children to contrive the most 
effective and the most desirable solutions to their problems, so that 
what they learn may be most useful to themselves and to socict)'. The 
educative process thus involves the learner, the way’s of learning, the 
materials and situations for teaming, and the guidance of learning 
activities. All this is a very complex and very extended affair. Tlie 
paragraphs that follow merely represent an abbre«ated scries of state- 
ments about some of the more important generalizations that should be 
understood clearly by every teacher. 

Learning and behavior are caiaed. There has been so much 
misinformation about the role of heredity that many persons still believe 
that eveiy’thing a penon is results from heredity. An accurate under- 
standing of the respective roles of heredity and environment is pre- 
requisite to an understanding of the educative process. The stature to 
which a person can grow and develop is determined largely by 
heredity', but the kind of person he will be is determined largely 
by’ environment, that U, by’ the character and quality of the education 
that he has had. Whether a person has the capacity for a high degree 
or a mediocre degree of proficiency’ in mechanics, typing, music, or 
public speaking b set by’ hereditary factors, but whether he actually 
becomes as sldUed in mechanics, typing, music, honesty, or public 
speaking as he could be depends upon his education. Whether a child 
becomes a thief or an honest citizen, a liar or a truthful person, a 
cooperative individual or a one-man team, English-speaking or Spanish- 
speaking, illiterate or able to read and svritc, depends upon his 
education. 

»« In the preparation of this section many helpful suggestions were gleaned 
from the following sonrees: SVBJUm H. KUpatrich, A Recomtructed Theory of 
the Educative Procest (Xew York: Bnreaa of Publications, Teachers College, 
Colombia University, 1935); CMson, op. cit^ Chap. 7; The Psychology of Learn- 
rng. Forty-first Yearbook, Part II, 1M2, and Learning and instruction, Fom'-ninth 
Yearbook, Part I, 1950, National Soci^ for the Stodv of Education (Chicago. 
University of Chicago Press), XVilliJm H. Burton. The Guidance of Learning 
Activities (2d ed.; New York: AiJplecoii.Centur)’-Crofts. Inc, 1952); Lee J Cron- 
bach, Educational Psychology (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co, Inc, 1954), 
Chap, i- 
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The learning and behavior of a child and his development through 
time are caused. The influencing factors and the processes whereby 
learning and behawor are evoked and by which development is shaped 
can be described wth considerable, but not complete, accuracy. Tliis 
implies that agreed-upon ain« of elementary education can be accom- 
plished v’ith most children through the influence of adequately planned 
and realized svholesomc conditions, interpersonal relations, and coordi- 
nated experiences. Children’s education is largely responsible for the 
kinds of person's that they become. The causes of behavior, learning, 
and development are multiple, complex, and interrelated. Educational 
policy and classroom practice should ^ard against oversimplification 
of how learning can be induced, of why a child acts as he docs, and of 
how a given experience influences his development. 

The organisvi acts ai a v.'hole. In each instance of beharior the 
whole organism, and in some measure each constituent part, is involved. 
Making an oral response to a sarcastic remark by someone involves not 
only the mind and the vocal cords; the emotions and even a person’s 
position ^of sitting or standing or reclining) may become sufficiently 
involved to be noticeable to others. Man is not solely a mental- 
intellectual being. He is a unified organism. Intnorganic relations bring 
the -fl’hole of his being into action in his efforts to find solutions to h^ 
problems. Every experience involves and affects the whole child. 

The child and his environment are inseparable entities. A person’s 
behavior docs not take place in a \'acuum; he is alwaj’s behaving or 
reacting in relation to penons, objects, or situations. Each person draws 
upon one or more phases of his environment to satisfy his needs. Thus 
the environment is as intimate a part of each experience as is the 
organism. The complexly of this interrebtion can be visualized only 
as one realizes the complexity of the human organism and the complex- 
ity of the multitudinous environmenwl situations. An illustration may 
also help to clarify the point. A child becomes hungry; if the environ- 
ment (the home) has been proriding a normal supply of food in the 
customary manner, the child most likely vrill help himself in accordance 
with socially approved methods; if, however, the environment does not 
provide food in the usual manner, the child w7/ seek food, and he 
must obtain it in the best way he can; so he may rummage in neighbor- 
hood garbage cans or steal it at a store or take it away from another 
child who has some. The xvay in which the environment makes available 
the resources necessary for meeting needs and the kinds of resources 
available in the environment have much to do with the xvay children 
behave and what they learn. 

Learning takes place in probtem-soking situations. All learning 
involves the solving of problems. Learning takes place when, in Ws 
goal-seeking efforts, the child acquires a netv’ way of beharing (a habit, 
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skill, knowledge, or understanding). Although man is capable of two 
types of behavior, reflev and problem solving, only the problem-solving 
type of behavior results in learning. When the organism faces a suffi- 
ciently novel situation, old responses will not suffice. If success is to 
ensue, a new response not heretofore used b)* that person, at least not 
in this ^"pe of situation, must be created. Each newly teamed response 
makes the child capable of types of behavior of tvhich he was not 
capable before such learning had taken place. 

Life that is rich with learning must be filled' with problem 
situations. To live richly is to experience many conflicts. In the very 
nature of things, human beings must accept a certain amount of 
fmsnaiion and maladjustment. The integrated peisonalitj' is not one 
that experiences no conflicts and no frustrations, but one that has 
learned to face realin% one that has acquired problem-solving tech- 
niques that retain integrity of personality. 

It stands to reason that if learning is to progress in a wholesome, 
optimum manner, the nature and the difficulty of the problems that 
confront children must be adapted to their developmental levels. Prob- 
lems that arc too difficult for a given child either create insurmountable 
frustration or arc not even recognized by the child as problems. Those 
that are too easy offer no challenge and no opportuniej* for learning. 
Each child brings to each problem situation his existing growth and 
development status (his readiness) with its skills, knowledge, attitudes, 
and understandings. These constitute his working equipment. The nexv 
problem must be of such difficult)' that he can appropriately apply his 
working equipment to contrive a solution that, through its very con- 
triving. enables new W3\*s of behaving to appear. 

Learning implies activity. From what has been said thus far it 
follows logically that learning takes place while the individual is 
engaged in activity of some sort. The verx' nature of the educative 
process requires that the individual himself work through the problem 
situations. This experience may be characterized by varx’ing degrees of 
overt physical activin-, it may be vicarious, it may deal xvith real things, 
or it may be a combination of the two. But the organism must be 
actively engaged in going through the experience-, activity must be 
inherent in a purposive, problemsolving situation that is a truly goal- 
seeking enterprise for the individual. 

Creativity is an essential aspect of all learning. Problem solving 
requires that the individual cionttive a nesv response to meet a novel 
situation successfully. To contrive a new response implies creativit)*. 
Creativitj' is thus an inherent aspect of all learning. This characterbtic 
of the educative process should make it clear that creativit)’ or creative 
work is not limited to art and music or to work with actual materials. 
It is an essential aspect of all activities that promote learning. 
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The wdividital vtmt be mothsaed to kani. It was pointctl out 
earlier that children’s needs arise out of the functioning of the organism 
and the interactions between organism and enrironment. When the 
equilibrium of the organism is upset by a change either within or 
^^'ithout the organism there ensues a stress, or an urge. The organism 
stri^'es to maintain a AihoJcsomc, sarisfpng equilibrium. Out of rftis 
effort grows behatnor. Behavior is thus goal seeking. Basically, it is 
purposive. Motivation arises out of the child’s desire to meet his needs. 
Interest is that telatiov befxeen the pupil's present tendencies toward 
and capacities for behavior mtd the immediate goal toward whicli he 
is working; interest prevails when the child regards the goal and the 
effort to achieve it as w orth while. 

Motivation relates to the energizing of behavior. Adequate motiva- 
tion involves efficient behavior. Motivating conditions initiate and 
energize activity, direct the organism’s behavior, and dispose ir to select 
some responses and to disregard or to eliminate others. Motivation 
serves to direct and to regulate behavior toward a goal. 

All learning involves motives. The motive in a given learning 
situation determines the quality and direction of the activity that will 
be carried out. The strength of the desire to participate in a learning 
situation is usually related to the needs of the child. To motivate learn- 
ing is to nuke use of already existing motives or to stimulate the 
discover)' of nev' ones. Since needs, interests, desires, and goals resuir 
in part from earlier experiences, the teacher, by selecting activities 
within the framen'ork of the learner’s needs, may greatly influence 
future desires and interests. 

Many circumstances influence the mture and intensity of motives. 
The morale of the school has a significant influence upon motivation. 
An individual child’s relations wirhin the class and the school affect 
motis’ation. Teacher-pupil relations influence the desire to Icam. Any 
procedure that lowers or raises his prestige motimtes the learner, but 
not always in desirable directions. The child learns more cffcaistly 
svhen tasks arc presented that he can understand and accept as being 
relevant to his svorld. Procedures that offer opportunic)- for discos-ciy, 
exploration, and creativity usually result in efficient learning. TIic more 
definite the goal in the eyes of the learner, the more direct his activity 
and the more efficient the learning. The lc.imer tends fo leant more 
efficiently when he has k-nowledge of his progress. Motive is the basis 
of learning. 

U'oTtlt-v;hiIe learning sitttations mtist be arrangea. At any given 
level of a chitd’s development the variety of motives is .so large anti the 
sarictv' of activities so great that children have a wide choice of activi- 
ties. It becomes necess.in'. therefore, for someone to select from anwng 
the wide array of possth'c activities those that arc mosr useful for 
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promoting the u^pes of growth and development indicated by the 
purposes of education. This is the problem of the curriculum. 

Not only must there be a selection of the most xiseful and appro- 
priate activities, but there most also be appropriate and adequate 
materials, physical setting, and methods of procedure, so that the 
activities that have been selected may be carried fonvard in way’s that 
will result in the desired outcomes. In the selection of activities and in 
the way in \vhich the activities are conducted there should be extensive 
cooperative teacher-pupil planning. In order that the goals and the 
activities may represent the closest possible relation to pupil needs and 
interests. This is the only way in whidi to assure a high degree of 
motivation. These criteria make it imperative that each teacher be 
accorded considerable freedom in choosing, with her pupils, the 
particular activities that will engage her class. Such freedom for 
teachers can be achieved within the framework of broad curriculum 
planning. 

Chapter Summary 

The chief business of childhood b growing up and learning. 
Growth means increment or change toward a more mature state. Devel- 
opment means increasing or perfecting the functional possibilities of 
any structure or capacity’ after that structure or capacity’ has matured. 
Growth and development arc closely interrelated. Maturation is the 
process of growth up to the point in time when the structure or capac- 
ity b ready to perform its normal function in life. Maturity may’ be 
thought of as the stage at which maturation has ceased and growth and 
development have reached their maximum. Learning means change in 
response or behavior and results in new information, new insight, new 
skill, 3 changed attimde, or changed behavior. 

The major points made in thb chapter consist of the generaliza- 
tions relating to children’s growth and development, the dynamics of 
child life, and the educative process. These generalizations are as 
follows: 

1. Gromh and development are the result of interaction. 

2. Growth and develo^ent are complex and interrelated. 

3. Development proceeJb from general to specific responses. 

4. Growth and development follow an orderly pattern, 

5. Correlation and not compensation b the rule. 

6. Thefprocess of growth and development is continuous. 

7. Growth and development are marked bv fluctuations in rate. 

8. .Many forms of behavior are characteristically normal for differ- 
ent age grovips. 
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9. Each indhidual gro^\•s up according to the unfolding of his 
ouTi growth pattern. 

10. There are some sex differences in growth and development. 

11. Growth and development have personal and social aspects. 

12. Growth and development have emotional aspects. 

13. Modem child psycholog}' explains child behavior as stress- 
relieving activity motivated by fundamental needs. 

1 4. TTjc settings for learning consist of the problems that confront 
us in our efforts to meet our fundamental needs. 

15. Learning talccs place when a person meets a need by pro- 
cedures he has not used before, that is, when the person contrives a 
new’ way of meeting his need. 

16. Learning and behavior are caused. 

17. The organism acts as a whole. 

18. Tlic child and his environment are inseparable entities. 

19. Learning takes place in problem-solving situations. 

20. Learning implies activit}'. 

21. Crcativic}’ b an essential aspect of all learning. 

22. The individual muse be motimed to leam. 

23. Worth-while learning situations must be arranged, 

24. Learning results in a reorganization of experience and behavior. 

Recommended Additional Readings 

1. Baxter, Bernice, Genrude M. Lewis, and Gertrude M. Cross. The Role 
of Eleinentory Education. Boston: D. C Heath & Company, 19J2. Parc 2, 
“Children Grosv and Lcam.** 

2. Brogan, Peggy, and Lorene K. Fox. Helping Children Leam. New York: 
^Vorld Book Company, 1955. Chap. 1. “Required Conditions for Learn- 
ing.” 

3. John Dewey Societ)’. The Aiueriean Elernentary School. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1955. Chap. 3, “Dynamics of Learning in Childhood 
Education," by Gertrude Hildreth, and Chap. 4, "Emerging Concepts 
of Child Growth and Developrocnt.” by \^ola Theman. 

4. Lee, J. Murray, and Dorris May Lee. The Child and Hh CuTrieultun 
(2d cd.). New York: Appleton-Century-Crofe, Inc., 1950. Chap. 5, “The 
Child as a Learner." 

5. Frank, L., and N. Frank. Htyu> to Help Vow Child in School. Nesv \ork: 
The Viking Press, Inc., 1950. Oiap. 2, "How a Young Child Grows and 
Learns.” 

Suggested Student Activities 

1. Give an example from your own experience of learning something 
new, describing the experience through the four stages of the cycle of 
activity— drive, cue. response, and reward. 
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2. \Tst an elemcntarv school aad loot for the foUcrwingr (a) wav's in 
which teachers arc attempting to meet fundamental needs of chDdren. (b) 
specific camples of any of the generalizatians given in this chapter, per- 
taining to growth and development or pertaining ro the edocanve process. 

3. \'icw the film Skippy and tee Tbree R's {16 mm., color or black and 
white, sound, 29 minutes. Natkmal Education Association, Washington, 
D. C.), looting for the following: fa) examples of the teacher putting 
into practice her knowledge of principles of learning, (b) examples of the 
teacher meeting basic needs of children, (c) examples of many tvpes of 
growth that toot pla« in one school year. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 


Living with Children 


Teaching means living and working with children and guiding their 
development. EvcnThing that has been said so far in this book, plus a 
great deal that could not be said because of space limitations, converges 
in the day-by-vlay events that make up life at school. The title of this 
chapter, “Living with Children," was chosen because it conveys so well 
the spirit in which teachers should approach their work as teachers. It 
also suggests the etnorlnnal oricnratlon that the teacher should con- 
stant!)' have toward the children who compose her classes. 

Teaching that embodies the best we now know about encouraging 
children’s development does not mean the process of imparting or 
“feeding” to children predetermined quantities of knowledge, attitudes, 
and habits. Twching means guiding the growth and deiTlopment of 
children So that children, individually and in groups, will emerge into 
the kind of persons that make up a demoemey. Such guidance requires 
extensive familiaritv’ with each child and keen insights regarding his 
developmental needs. There is sophlscicaRd Johnny whose mother 
taught him to read at the age of four; now he holds himself aloof with 
a turned-up nose, scornful of hb first-grade classmates who hav’c not 
yet learned to read and losing no opportunity to belittle their 
“baln'hood.” There is James in the sixth grade who cannot read above 
third-grade level and has little notion abwt the content of the siwh- 
grade geography, history, or arithmetic books, but is skilled along 
mechanicaf and artistic fines, ffe is a consa'enii'ous Ae/per in Ai's fatAerk 
grocery store and is always in demand when a ball game is in the 
making, but in the classroom he feels inferior and compensates for his 
academic inabilities by mischievous escapades, which annoy the teacher 
and elicit loud lauglu from his ebssmates. Living and working with 

Vi 
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children is the only way in which effectirc guidance can be given to 
each and all accoring to their individual and group problems. 

Making Discipline Educative 

The real test of a teacher’s philosophy and skill in working with 
children is revealed through the wav in which children come to behave 
as thej' do in her classroom. Since all behavior is caused, one must look 
for the reasons and motivating forces behind whatever tj'pc of behavior 
is observed in a classroom or a school as a whole. Let us examine a fc%\' 
contrasting situations. In one instance, if the rcacher steps our of rhe 
room for a while, the children continue their activities without inter- 
ruption, many of them not even aware of the fact that the teacher has 
left them; in another class bedlam breaks out the minute the teacher 
leaves the room. In one school, if a football should accidentally hit and 
break a svindow, the children halt for a moment, utter a fesv exclama- 
tions, perhaps express some empathy for the child whose bad aim 
caused the broken window, and the game goes on till tbe end of the 
pby period, at which time the child who broke the window reports the 
acddenc to the teacher and principal and offers to pay for a new 
windowpane; at another school, if a window is broken in a similar 
incident, the children are pledged to each other not to tell who did it, 
and the principal muse act as deteca've for several days before he 
discovers the child who was involved in the accident. In each of these 
two contrasting cases the children behaved quite dUTercntly. There are 
reasons for these differences: dtsdpline in one instance was quite differ- 
ent from discipline in the other. The cause of this difference is the 
difference in the isjy in w-hich teachers lived and worked with chil- 
dren. A study made in Ohio shows that 16? beginning teachers, as well 
as their administrators, rated the maintaining of discipline the teacher’s 
number-one problem.^ 

It is a well-csublished fact that the success of a teacher is fre- 
quendy gauged by her sldll in handling disdpline; that is, her success 
in eliciting desirable behavior on the j«it of pupils.* Some teachers 
coerce pupils into simulated and superficial “good behavior.” which 
remains “good” only as long as the coercing agent is present and is 
exerdsing dictatorial pou'cr. Other teachers are successful in elidting 
desirable behavior on the part of children because the children them- 

>TV. R. Flesher, "The Begiimiz^ Teacher," EdueoHoTul Resetreh Bulletin, 24 
(Jannary 17. 1945). 12-18. 

‘Htihesi W. Wty, "Why Do Bepnning Teachers BiJIrtfn of ibe N’a- 
tiojul Asiociition cf SeeonJ^y Seboot Prineipilt, 35 (October, 1951), 55-62; H. 
W. Foster, "Beginning Teachers l«ok at Hicir I^blens,” EduettionA Outlook, 
28 (Jamiary, 1954), 61-68. 
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selves desire to conduct themseh’es in w^ys that are mutually satisfying 
to themselves and to the adults. Both t)'pes of teachers would be rated 
by some persons as good disciplinarians, but to most thoughtful readers 
there is no argument about which method of securing good discipline 
is the better. All teachers who wish to work efTectivcly with children 
must become skillful in discipline; others lose their jobs. Tlie main 
problem is how to elicit desirable pupQ behavior by the most worth- 
while methods. 

What is discipline? Dbciptine, as used in this discussion, is defined 
by the Dictionary of Education from the standpoint of the individual 
and of the group. From the standpoint of the individual, discipline 
means (I) the process or result of directing or sulmrdinaring Immedi- 
ate wishes, impulses, desires, or interests for the sake of an ideal or for 
the purpose of gaining more effectwc, dependable action; (2) per- 
sistent, active, self-directed pursuit of some selected course of action, 
even in the face of obstacles or distractions; (3) direct authoritative 
control over pupil beliavior through punishments or rewards or both; 
and (4) negatively, any restraint of impulses, frequently through dis- 
tasteful or painful means. From the standpoint of the group, discipline 
means (!) the characteristic degree and kind of orderliness in a given 
school or the means by which that order is obtained; (2) the mainte- 
nance of conditions conducive to the efficient achievement of the 
school’s funaions. 

Both the individual and the group approaches to a definition of 
discipline are pertinent for the teacher. The indindual approach identi- 
fies the need for the acquisition of \-alues and habits of self-restraint 
and self-control by every child. Wihout the acquisition of these values 
and habits the individual is poorly equipped for effective work and 
self-maintenance in societ)*, and poorly equipped for satisfying relations 
with others. Discipline, then, from the indindual's standpoint, is Incor- 
porated within the purposes of education. 

From the group's standpoint, discipline means mutually satisfying 
human relations; for unless interpersonal and intergroup relations are 
wholesome, there cannot evtst that cliaracterktic degree and kind of 
orderliness conducive to effective schoolwork. nasically discipline in 
the most commonly u.scd sense arises out of or Ls concerned avith the 
problem of creatins; and maintainiiig desirable inietpersonal and inter- 
group relations. Discipline in the broad sense is a positive, constructive 
force that emerges as pupils and teachen desxlop, discover, and learn 
W3\*s of working together effecDvcfy, Essentially disdplinc is an 
educational affair. 

What makes discipline good or poor? Since disdpline from the 
group standpoint means that degree of orderliness that permits effective 
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schoohrork, anything that interferes with orderliness makes for poor 
discipline and an\'thnig that promotes it makes for good discipline. 
That statement, trite but sound, needs erplanauon in order that it may 
be understood properly. “Good” and “poor” need to be defined when 
they are applied to discipline. WTiolesomc (socially approved) working 
relations prevail when there are no conflicts that cannot be resolved 
by peaceful means without injun' or unfair advantage to cither part)'. 
Conflicts that cannot be thus resolved may be betsveen tsvo individuals, 
benveen an indiridual and a group, or bctsv'cen two groups. 

Whether discipline is good or poor depends upon the degree of 
orderliness desired and the method whereby that orderliness is secured. 
Is the kind of discipline sought that which produces silence in the 
classroom so that the drop of a pin is audible? Or is the kind of 
discipline preferred that y hich pemiirs the orderh' noise and activit)* 
reflecting dynamic pupil purposes? There is a choice between orderli- 
ness produced by autocratic domination and punishment, and the good 
conduct resulting from pupil understanding and self-disdpline. The 
problem is to help children develop standards of conduct in the class- 
room that make for the best possible conditions for learning and 
development.* 

Hov U good discipline mjintjined? Pupil conduct that makes 
for the best possible conditions for learning and development does not 
happen spontaneously; it has to be achieved. Children are not bom 
with the ideals, aaitudes, habits, and skills essential for wholesomely 
effective human relations. Wc learned in Qiapier 6 that skiU in human 
rebtions must be learned. The teacher should be the guidinjt influence 
in helping cluldren to acquire the desire for and the skill in the kind 
of human relations upon ^vhjch a democracy must pin its hopes. This 
is an important responsibtli^* of all teachers and is not an eass’ task. 
There are no formulas for achiesing it but there are some principles 
around which each teacher can develop her methods. 

1. The first of these principles has to do with the teacher’s concept 
of discipline. It is sometWng more than obedience and is broader than 
simply teacher-pupil rebtions. Dbcipline includes self-reliance, self- 
control, initiative, and independence of action and refers to all school 
evpericnces, 

2. Another of these principles is that good discipline is dependent 
on an attitude of couites)* and respect prevailing among pupils and 
between pupils and teachers. Good discipline does not develop in an 
atmosphere of distrust, suspicion, and fear. 

3. A well-disciplined group, or individual, is busy with worth- 
while, suitable activicies that have been planned cooperatively by pupils 

• Fna Redl and William W. Wanoiberg. tfcnral Hygitne in Teictmg (New 
Voik Hircourt, Brace, i Co_ Inc.. I95II. p JI7. 
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and teaclicn This principle suggests ihe term "pennlssire,” ^vhicli is 
used to describe the classroom in which teacher and pupils plan to- 
gctljcr and share the rcsponsibilit}’- for the outcome of their coopera- 
rit'ely made decisions. Each child is free to five and work as a member 
of a peer group svhile lie enjo}-? the sccitritj' derived from having a 
mature person to rely «)n when desirable. In tiic '‘authoritarian” 
classroom the child learns to accept discipline imposed by an authori- 
tarian teacher who discourages, self-direction and pupil judgment. Not 
only is there no opportunity in this clas.sroom to leam democratic 
ways, but children often develop ameudes of resentment and suspicion 
of all authoritj'.* 

4. VVJjilc good tiisciplinc cannot be said to be solely controlled bv 
the teacher, neither can it be said that the teacher ever relinquishes her 
role of a mature guide and counselor. The application of this principle 
will require a teacher who k sensitive to tiie ideal balance between 
pupil and teacher responsibility. 

5. In a wclI-disciplincd ciissroom cliildren understand the t^’pe of 
behavior that is most conducive to success in the tj’pe of learning at 
liand. Obviously, taking a test, preparing an oral report, and the meet- 
ing of social studies committees call for three entirely different t)’pes 
of behavior. Children have to be helped to choose the appropriate way 
of working; tins skill cannot be left to chance. 

6. Another principle that should guide the teacher's planning is 
that the well-adjusted child is a scIf-discIpIined cliild. He has resources 
of liis own for solving his own behavior needs and he can accept and 
even seeks assisrance from others in controlling individual and group 
behavior. 

flow does diseiplhie "emerge?” Good discipline emerges from 
ways of working v'lth children. How the teacher deals with individual 
children and liow the teacher handles groups determine the psycho- 
logical climate in which discipline emerges. Many factors in tlie school 
environment influence the quality of group living, the behavior of 
individuals within that setting, and the way in which the teacher relates 
herself to the usk of educating children to desire and to practice 
effective human relations. The nature of classroom activities is also 
important: the subject matter may be too easy or too difficult, the 
activities too simple or too monotonous, or the teacher’s explanations 
too vague or too complicated. 

Policies and practices in grouping and promotion also affect the 
psyeljological climate in the ebsroom. Overage and retarded cluldren 
may find it difficult to achieve status in the group; so they resort to 
witlidrawal or to aggressive tactics. Children whose mental and aca- 
< Use Torcst, CtilJ Dn'clopwait (New York McGrj\v-Hi(I Coot Co, fnc, 
19JV).pp 201-2M 
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demic maturity is far above the group average may find class aaivjiits 
unchallenging. Lack of interest and time on their hands may result in 
unsocial behavior. 

In all its aspects, the task of securing good dLsciplinc h an educa- 
tional one. TIic kind of discipline desired is the kind tlut comes from 
within the child and is rooted 5n attitudes, understandings, skills, and 
habits tl«t make possible socially accepted modes of interpersonal and 
intergroup relations. Good discipline Is the end product of an effective 
program for social, citbenshtp. and character education. Good disci- 
pline docs not just happen; neither can it be achieved by some magic 
trick possessed hy some teachers but not by others. All teachers can 
achieve good discipline if they will understand the psychology of 
children and let their living with them be guided by sound principles 
of child growtli and development. 

In viewing good discipline as the emerging result of effective 
social, citizenship, and charaacr education one must remember not to 
expect adult standards of immature children. Discipline for each age 
group must be judged in the light of the mamrit)* of the children. 
Some sbc-ycar-oids have no hesitanc)’ in using another child’s coat. 
This is not stealing; the child simply has not yet learned the adult 
standards for private property*. Similar iUmtrations could be given at 
other age levels. Discipline, in fact all belm-ior, must !« appraised in 
terms of the age and maturit)' of the children. Gradually, as children 
grow older, they will exhibit more adult modes of conduct, prorided 
the)* have had good guidance along the way and opportunities to ac- 
quire the desired modes of behavior. 

Good discipline docs not result from wliat one docs in the morn- 
ing before school opens or at the noon intermission. It grows out of 
the character and quality of group Hring at school througbout each 
day. Good discipline, therefore, is at work es-cr)’ minute of the school 
day through any and all school activities. In the management of class- 
room activities, in auditorium programs, in the lunchroom, and cver)’- 
xvlicre else all day long good discipline emerges from the uav in which 
teachers work with children. From this standpoint, the rest of the 
topics discussed in this chapter are really additional discussions on how 
to secure good discipline. Good disdplme helps to improve the qualit)* 
of all school activities. Poor discipline depreciates the qualit)*. 

Cooperative Teacher-Pupil Planning 

The idea of cooperative teacher-pupil planning is not nexx*, but its 
general application in pubUc-school practice is fairly recent. In its 
simplest form it means that pupils and teachers together develop plans 
and purposes for their actisnties. In a measure children have a voice in 
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deciding or choosing what activities will occupy their time and engage 
rheir efforts. The feacfier’s role hi the sclecrion of activities b to assure 
herself that the activities chosen have ettensiv’c educational poten- 
tialities. 

Cooperative teacher-pupil panning has gained favor and promi- 
nence in education because of its many values in the modem purposes 
of education. We speak of the importance of dev'cloping self-control, 
self-direction, critical thinking, responsifailitj', initiativT, ereativeness, 
and cooperativencss. All of these characterisrics may be achieved by 
children, in parr at least, if cooperative teacher-pupU planning is used 
effectively. 

The mere fact of pupil participation in planning school activities 
encourages pupil interest, motivation, and a high degree of application, 
ft is in these sclf-dccided projects that our goals are clear, our motives 
genuine, and our energies applied diligently. If cooperative teacher- 
pupil planning is done well it places pupils in problem-solving situa- 
rfons; ic relieves the teacher of the need for being the dictator, the 
disciplinarian, the assignet of tasks; it is one of the techniques for 
effective living and working with children; and it can be applied to 
almost any phase of gntup living at school.* 

Cooperative teacher-pupil pbnning requires time. An assignment 
can be dictated in a minute or nvo. but it may take thirty minutes or 
more a day to allow pupils to participate in planning and to help them 
learn to plan cfTectivcly. Some people object to the amount of time 
required for such pupil participation. Whether one agrees with such 
criticism depends on avhat one considers important in children’s educa- 
tion. If the values inherent in pupil participation in planning are 
genuine and of more M-orth than the abstractions or isolated knowledge 
that could be memorized in the equivalent amount of time, then the 
time devoted to pupil-teacher planning is well spent. 


The First Few Days of School 

Every teacher is excited and concerned about the opening of the 
school year because there are so many unknowms in the situation. Afost 
teachers do a great deal of advance planning, but in spite of careful 
preparation many questions remain unanswered. How cooperative and 
helpful wilt the other teachers be? How many children trill be assigned 
to my room? Will most of the children be famili-ir or will there be 
many pupils new to the school, and trill many of last year’s group 
have moved away during the summer? 

Although much careful preparation by the teacher before the 
‘Loretta C. Klee. "How to Do Cbopeiarive Planninff," Sac/jl CJaeation, IS 
(AJarcfi, I9St). t2l-I2<S. 
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opening of school is neccssar)', many things cannot or ought not be 
done until school stans and the children have arrived and have a part 
in planning and preparing the school environment for their year’s 
activities. Let us explore some of the things teachers should leave 
undone so that the children may share in doing them. 

Getting the room ready for use h usually the teacher’s first con- 
cern. Seating has to be arranged; the room has to be brightened with 
drapes or curtains, plants, and other decorations; library*, science, and 
exhibit nooks must be arranged; and hooks must be obtained and 
distributed. These arc but a few of the matters in which children can 
and should share. Cooperative tcacher-popil planning can start at the 
bceinning of the school year and can concern itself with matters of 
immediate interest to all: making the environment in which the chil- 
dren are going to live pleasant and convenient for use. 

Usually each class group stans the school year with some pupils 
who are new to the school. These newcomers need to get acquainted 
with the building. They need to learn the location of the toilet rooms, 
the lunchroom, the lihrarj*, the auditorium, and the principal's office. 
Here again b an opportunit)’ to delegate responsibilin’ to one or more 
of the pupils who arc already familiar with the school plant. Such 
pupil guides can be designated to serve as “big brother” or “big sister” 
to the newcomers during the first week of school. They will not only 
help to introduce the newcomers to the school’s routines but will 
facilitate their assimilation into the student body. 

Eager to have the school year get off to a good start, all teachers 
realize that a good beginning often promises a good ending; hence the\' 
plan initial activities that arc sure to captivate the eager interest of the 
children. Teachers of primarx' grades often make sure that the room 
contains an abundant array of toj-s, a pet or two, and handicraft 
materials so tlut the children will immediately find interesting things to 
do. The activities immcdiatelv precipitated tend to dbpel children’s 
timidity, create an eager interest in gotng to school, and form the basts 
for cooperative teacher-pupil pbnning. 

Teachers of intermediate grades have not usually been as ingenious 
as primary-grade teachers in filling the enrironmenr of the ebssroom 
at the opening of the school y.^f’^with things that will stimulate worth- 
while educational activities. Intermediate grade teachers have felt more 
rigidly hoimd by prescribed courses of study and more conventional- 
ized teaching procedures. As purposeful problem-solving procedures 
are extended in these grades, there b less and less reason why teachers 
of the middle grades should not surround children xrith materials 
approprbtc to their interests and that will from the very first day 
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evoke wonh-while cducadonal acdtddcs. Such en^ronmental settings 
arc supplements to, not subsdtutes for, pupil participation in organizing 
the room for use as described in an earlier paragraph. 

Managing Classroom Routines 

In every ongoing enterprise there arc numerous rourines that must 
be conducted evpeditiously; otherwise they interfere with the main 
business of the day. Efficient routine help^ children to establish habits 
of order and promptness and frees their time and attention for more 
important activities. The amount of routine as well as the exact pro- 
cedures to he used will depend upon the size of the class, the age of the 
children, and the circumstances and facilities peculiar to a given school. 

Among the common classroom routines are the following: (I) 
how to enter and leave the room at times when the w-holc class is going 
somewhere or retumingi (2) how individual children are to leave the 
classroom during the day to go to the toilet, the librarj', or some other 
place in the building; (3) how to handle messages coming during the 
day to individual children; (4) how to nieet and care for visitors to 
the classroom; (5) how to care for wraps and lunch boxes if children 
bring their own lunches; (6) how to check attendance; (7) how to 
care foe boolts, papers, pencils; (8) how to distribute and collect books 
when sets of books are used intermittently; (9) how to care for the 
pets; (10) how to care for the flowers; (1!) how to emptj’ waste- 
baskets and keep the floor free of papers; (12) how to keep chalk 
boards and erasers clean; (JJ) how to care for the exhibic; (14) how 
to care for the reading table or librat)’ nook; (15) how to care for the 
science, handicraft, and art materials and tools; and (16) how to man- 
age daily liealth inspection. (Notice how these routine matters are 
handled in the two shedulcs included in Chapter 9.) 

All these routines are matters in which children at all age levels 
can assume major responsibility. In fact, these responsibilities are an 
important phase of their education. The procedures to be adopted 
should he developed through pupil participation, another phase of 
school life in which there is opportunity for cooperative teacher-pupil 
planning. 


Controlling Classroom Environment 

Controlling classroom environnwnt is in reality a phase of class- 
room routine. Its special importance is the chief reason for isolating it 
for special treatment. Cbssroom environment may be defined broadly 
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to include acoustics; the physical conditions of temperature, humidity, 
lighting, and ventilation; interior decoration; and the psychological 
cfimatc. The present discussion is restricted, however, to the ph)"5ical 
aspects. The physical conditions under which children work have such 
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an important bearing upon their energj' consumption, their comfort, 
their ph\*sial and mental health, their behavior, and their effort and 
interest that no teacher can be insemidve to the importance of main- 
taimng wholesome phj-sical conditions in the classroom at all times. 

Classroom lighting requires continuous attention. Most elementary’ 
school classrooms in the United States arc located in such a way that 
the wndows that provide the chief source of natural light face the 
cast, southeast, south, southwest, or west. Thus during certain ponions 
of the day’ the direct rays of the sun beat through the windows. 
Children sitting in those portions of the room hit by the direct rays 
of the sun arc blinded by its brightness unless the shades arc properly 
dra\4-n. If the shades are drast-n, those sitting on the far side of the 
room away’ from the windows are like})’ to hare too little light unless 
the electric lights are turned on in their side of the room. As the sun- 
changes position during the course of the day. the shades and the 
c'ectric lights must be adjusted in order that all in the room may have 
an appropriate amount, source, and quality of light. 
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The n'ay in which a child is seated in the classroom affects his 
welfare and work efficiency. In the first place, the scat should fit him. 
Its height should he such as to enable the child's feet to be placed 
squarely on the floor, not so high that hts feet dangle or so low that 
his kntes stick up like mountain peaks. The desk or table at which he 
works should have an approprbtc relation to the child as he sics at his 
scat. Tlie under side of the desk should be high enough to give freedom 
to the legs as they project under k. Tlie top of the desk should be of 
a height that enables the child to write or dra«’ easily and does not 
cause him to change the natural position of his shoulders. The distance 
at which tlie child sits from the desk should be great enough to keep 
him from feeling ‘'squce7ed in’* but not so great as to force him to sit 
on tlie edge of his seat or to lean forward at an uncomfortable and 
unhcalthfiil angle. 

Tlic other aspect of searing that merits special attention is the 
location of the pupils’ desks or tables with reference to the chief source 
of light. As a rule, and panicubrly for extended work periods, the 
child should be 5e.ited so that the main source of light comes from 
the side and over the shoulder opposite the arm with which the child 
vrites. Right-handed children should be seated so that the chief source 
of light is over the left shoulder; left-handed children should have the 
chief source of liglic over the right shoulder. Children who sit nearest 
the windows should face slightly away from them at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees rather than parallel and facing the front of the room. 
This ponially sidewise arrangement should prevail for all children sit- 
ting in chat half of the room that is nearest the window’s and that is 
formed by a diagonal line drawn from the edge of the window neatest 
the front of the room to the rear comer of the room, that is, the 
comer opposite the side on which the windows arc located. 

Temperature, ventilation, and humidity also require careful con- 
trol. Few factors are more destructive of effective w’ork and more 
conducive to discomfort and mfraaions of good conduct than uncom- 
fortable atmospheric conditions. If the school building is equipped 
xv/rh automatic heating and venrihring systems the teacher must be on 
the alen to m.ike sure that the system is operating properly and to 
make immediate reports if it is not. If window ventilation is used, there 
is rhe probJfCT of making sure tbar vcnrilation is adequate at all times 
without casting cold drafts on anyone. Classroom heating units, 
w-hethcr automatic or hand controlled, must be constantly watched to 
ensure a reasonably uniform temperamre at sixty-eight to seventy-two 
degrees Fahrenheit. Each classroom should have a thermometer hung 
at the shoulder level of the children when they are seated. Tlier- 
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mometers hung at or above the eye leveJ of the teacher standing 
upright give misleading information about room temperature at the 
children’s level. 

The various phases of controlling classroom environment arc 
activities for which children can assume the larger share of responsi- 
bility. At all age levels children can participate in varying degrees in 
developing plans for taking care of these routines. The use of rotating 
committees has proved successful in hundreds of classrooms. Lighting, 
heating, and ventilation arc realistic, tangible problems of group Using 
at school that should be made the centers of instructional activities. 
These problems represent realistic units in science and could well be 
handled as a part of the broad field of science and health. 

Meeting All-School Problems 

There are numerous aii-school problems that muse be handled in 
every school. In contrast to classroom routines, which Involve only the 
pupils in a given class, all-school problems involve children from sev- 
eral or all class groups. Handling traffic In the halls, use of the play- 
ground, use of the toilet rooms, and street traffic near the school are 
but a fe^v illustrations. In each instance the problem arises out of and 
is one phase of group life at school. Realistic problems of human 
relations, they should be utilized as educational opportunities and 
viewed as a part of the broad field of social, citizenship, and character 
education. TTicy also represent occasions in which children should have 
an active role in discussing the issues, suggesting procedures for meet- 
ing them, and arriving at decisions. It is another area in which 
cooperative teacher-pupil planning should prct'ail. 

Since all-school problems involve several or all class groups in the 
school, the methods for dealing with them must be different from and 
more complicated than those for handling classroom routines. Some 
schools have a central student council to which each room elects one 
or more delegates and to which most of the all-school problems arc 
referred. This procedure is likely to be ineffective unless there is 
definite machinery for a thorough discussion of each issue in each 
classroom before a plan of action is agreed upon by the central student 
council. An effective student coundl should be supplemented by a 
citizenship club or by some form of room organization in each 
classroom. 

Some schools supplement with hall monitors or playground 
monitors the procedures developed by home-room clubs and the 
student council. This plan has merit provided the moniton are desig- 
nated as special helpers rather than as policemen or secret-service agents 
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'«'ho are fo report any mi'sdemeanois. A system of spies or policemen 
has no place in an elementary school The spirit, attitude, and conduct 
of children should be such that a police sj'stcm is unnecessary. If ali- 
school routines are in a bad state of affairs, they cannot be solved by 
policemen; a fundamental revision of the svhole program of working 
tvirh children is needed. 

Many schools located on streets that carry heavy traffic have had 
excellent success with student safety patrols. Children enjoy taking 
responsibility and profit from it. A •well-instructed and wcll-supcr\-ised 
safet)' patrol can be an effcaive educational activity, both for the 
members of the patrol and for the other children tvho are learning safe 
modes of conduct on the streets. 

All schools have haxards of some kind. Even though a building 
may be completely fireproof, children should learn proper modes of 
evacuating a building if a fire is discos'crcd. Such methods should be 
developed and the children given practice in using them. Children can 
and should help in devising the fire drills to be followed in a given 
school. Fire prevention and safety for all in the event of a fire arc 
etcellcnt, live problems for children and teachers and could well be 
used as educational activities in the broad field of science and health 
or the field of social and cidzenshlp education. Safetj’ in the use of 
scainva)'^, the use of electrical equipment in the school, and the use of 
playground equipment can be handled In the same way. 

Qilldren should also be given opportunity to assist in ntanaging 
some of the administrative jobs in the school. Children in the inter* 
mediate grades can take turns helping in the school library, in the 
lunchroom, and in the principals office by omwering the phone and 
delivering messages. Such experience is valuable training for children 
and helps them acquire a feeling of “our scliool.” In using pupil helpen, 
however, the teacher should be sure to rotate assignmcnc frequently 
and to guard against encroaching too heavily upon the time of any one 
cJtild. A thirty-minuce period a day for a six-week period spenc as a 
student helper should not be an objectionable amount during a full 
school year. The educational values accruing to the child more than 
outweigh what he would gain in the same amount of rime spent with 
the regular class group. 

Meeting Individual Needs 

That children of the same chronokigica! age or in the same grade 
differ widely in almost every measarable human trait is so well known 
a fact that demonstration of it need not be presented here. Tlic 
existence of these differences in any cla« means that the children differ 
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widely in their developmental needs. As was said earlier, the unfolding 
of each child’s growth pattern brings about individualized develop- 
mental needs and stresses, many of which cannot be met satisfactorily 
by group procedures, TJiere thus arises the need for the teacher to be 
constantly alert to individual needs and differences among the children 
and to meet these needs in the best way that circumstances will permit. 

Adapting activities, opportunities, and instructional assistance to 
individual differences does much to improve the quality’ of children's 
education and the psychological climate of the classroonj and the 
school. Happiness, a wholesome attitude, and good mental health 
usually prevail if a person has a task that is challenging but not difficult 
enough to preclude success, a plan for attacking it, and freedom to 
carry it out. Being able to do fairly well what he undertakes enables 
the child ro build and ro maintain self-respect, to elicit the approval 
of others, to achieve status with his peers, and to be motivated to 
undertake other tasks that will meet the approval of the group. Meeting 
individual needs of children fe thus one of the extremely important 
aspects of teaching. 

There are four genera! areas in which children are likely to have 
sufficiently individualized needs to require special attention by the 
teacher. Some children liave lowered vitabty and require more frequent 
and longer rest periods and less strenuous play than others. Those with 
poor sision need to be seated where the light is alwaj’s good but not 
too bright, tvhere they are close ro the chalk board, bulletin board, 
exhibits, or other places in which dbplayed materials should be seen 
clearly for effective participation in group activities. Children who do 
not hear w’cll should be seated where they are not at a disadvantage 
because of this handicap. Some children are retarded in physical growth 
and developmmr or have physical handicaps of various sorts. These 
children should be encouraged to engage in specialized activities that 
have unique value in helping their various needs. Their roles in group 
play should be selected so that each child can participate happily with- 
out causing chagrin to himself or being a detriment to the enjoyment 
of the group. In most cases the various physical limitations of indi- 
viduals should be explained to the group so that sympathetic under- 
standing but not pity may prevail. Usually other children readily 
comprehend and are eager to help the individual in a varietj’ of ways. 
Critical attitudes and sarcastic remarks by other childten are to he 
avoided, for they are likely to produce a feeling of antagonism, 
resentment, or inferioritj’ in the handicapped child. Attitudes of under- 
standing and helpfulness, on the other hand, make for pleasant and 
happy living for all members of the schooL 
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Some children hare escepdona! social needs. A child may be very 
quiet, reticent, or unresponsive because he comes from an economically 
inadequate home, and unkind and thoughtless neighbors and other 
children hare rtatrered their own ^os by impressfiig this fact repeatedly 
upon the child and his family. Other children in the class may be 
boisterous and overaggressive for the same or for other underlying 
causes. Each varicry of social immaturity' must be diagnosed so that 
appropriate steps may be taken to help the child who dUplap It. There 
are limitations in social development. Sometimes a private conference 
with the child, discovering a special talent and permitting the child to 
display it, asking the child to assist the teacher in a variety of ways, 
or arranging for the child to be chairman of a committee or a discussion 
does unbelievable wonders In changing his behavior and in helping him 
to achieve status in the group. 

Special emotional needs are frequently associated with social needs. 
The child who is afraid to assert himself or to volunteer may lack 
confidence in himself and therefore needs encouragement and a variety 
of opportunities through which he may develop. The child who cries 
frequently, has outbursts of temper or moody spells, or refuses to play 
unless he can always have his own way represents a mediocre level of 
emotional maturity and is in need of sy-mpathetic guidance. 

The fourth area of individualized need is the academic field. The 
major concern here Is to make sure that academic tasks are within reach 
of the mental maturity and capacity' of the individual. Large classes 
and group methods of teaching, involving prescribed courses of study, 
uniform texts for all, and uniform standards, have been responsible for 
much faulty teaching, faulty learning, and pupil frustration. A child 
with a third-grade level of maturity in arithmetic cannot do much with 
a fifth-grade arithmetic book; neither can a child with third-grade 
reading ability get much nut of a sixth-grade history* text. Earlier in 
tius volume it was s.!!*! that each teacher muse accept each child as he 
is and help him carry’ forward from that point. This general principle is 
panicularly applicable in the academic fields. Each classroom should 
be supplied with instructional njatcrials (textbooks, library books, and 
pamphlets) whose range of difficulty spreads over at lease three and 
preferably five grades. Such a spread of difficulty* of materials enables 
the teacher to provide each child with tasks that he can do and books 
that he can read. Individualization of tasks and instruction.nI materials 
must be accompanied by individualized standards so that each child's 
progress may be compared with his own former status rather than with 
group averages oe mythical grade requiraiicnts. 

A Second concern in the academic field consists of specific obsta- 
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cles to procress in the subject areas. Sometimes this area is known as 
diagnosis and remediation in the tool subjects. All children do not learn 
to read well bv the same methods. Some need a great tfcal of help with 
word recognition, pronunciation, and phonics; others need vcr\' little 
specific instruaion on these matters, and to rct]uirc them to engage in 
the same c.\ercises as the others sinjply retards them and may cs'en 
create poor reading habits. IdiosN-ncrasies in children’s methods of 
learning need to be discovered and instruction adjusted accordingly. 
These individual differences in learning exist in spelling, handwriting, 
and aritlimctic as ss’cll as in reading. 

Nearly even,* child, somewhere in his education, learns something 
that is wrong, faih to get correctly a specific point in procedure, or 
pursues a cumbersome method in certain academic casks. It is not 
uncommon for children to forget to add the “carrv* number” in column 
addidoia, or to fail to remember to reduce bv one the digit from which 
something was borrowed in subtraction, or to get mixed up in placing 
the dccimaJ point in multipfication. The net result is the samc~s\Tong 
ansx\ers in arithmetic. Tlie child who makes one or more of these 
mistakes is rot necessarily dull; he b simply encountering a spedai 
obstacle to hb progress. Tcachen should be TOnsrantlv on the alert to 
dbcover such obstacles and to help children overcome them. The 
methods of diagnosb range all the way from infomul observation of 
the child at work to careful analj-sb of wrinen work or the adminis- 
tration of diagnostic tests. Unavailabilin- of diagnostic tests or lack of 
funds to purchase publbhed tests need deter no teacher from continu- 
ous and successful effort in helping children trith their difficulties. 
Informally obsersting the child at work, questioning him about his 
procedure, halting him think out loud as he works arc verj* useful 
diagnostic devices. If paper and pencil tests are desired, the teacher can 
usually make her own in the majoritv of subject fields. Once his 
ob^cles to learning have been discovered, it b usuailv not difficult to 
explain the nature of the error to the child, to show him the proper 
•way, and to proride him with a btilc practice to cstablbh the corrected 
procedure firmly. 

The data in Chart 4. “.Meeting Individual Needs,” show some of 


the resales 'vheiTbhe analvzcd and attempted to meet some of 

the needs of children. ' 

Indiridoal differences fa hnm. ^ ings arc a blessing to society, 
e existence of differences m make the teacher’s task 

^^^phcated, bur teachnw** complicated task. Teachers with 
•nsight and understanding ^ accept the facts about differ- 

in children and make htm ./ extensive efforts to meet those 
d-fferences in lii-ing wor^ « 
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Chart No. 4 


Meetin" Individaal Needs 


Pupil 

Needs 

Factors Cojjtributms 
to Meeting Needs 

Resulit 

Anna 

1 

To learn s'aluc of 
order. To accept 
responsibility to 
group. 

elected to student 
council. Directed 
class play. Given 
c.atra assignments. 
Encouraged to use 
creative abilicy. 
Worked on class 
paper. Parent- 
teacher conference. 

Became aware of abil- 
ity to influence 
others. Became in- 
terested in art and 
craft work. W'rore 
stories and poems. 
Gave reports on 
special interests. 
Little improvement 
in orderliness and 
nearness. 

Jim 

To uoderstand his 
mother. To use 
imaginarion con- 
structively. 

Class discussion of 
family problems in 
general. Writing 
original stories. 

Accepted situation he 
could not change. 
Reeognited his 
weakness of telling 
tall tales. 

Clara 

To gain self-cond- 
dence.To succeed 
in some phase of 
svork. 

Parent-teacher con- 
ference. Compli- 
mented on nearness 
and healrh habits. 
Given oppomini- 
des to care for li- 
hrari' books, tables, 
etc. Gi\cn much 
individual help. 

Gained scanis in riie 
class because of 
neatness and ability 
to get along with 
others. 


Somrett DiiU inippll«<( br Krt. Opal Ifplrit. Cgijpprfnr. T»ak 


Independent Work Periods 

In practically even.- classroom, children differ enough in abilirics 
and readiness for various kinds of activlrics so that the class should be 
divided into nvo, three, or even as nuny as four subgroups for selected 
phases of schoohvork. It is common practice for teachers in the first 
grade to organize three or more sul^roups for instruction in beginning 
reading, the number of griMips needed and the number of children in 
each group depending upon the children’s readiness for reading. (Refer 
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to Chapter 1 for examples of grouping.) Since first-graders begin 
formal reading at widely different periods during the school year, they 
progress to widely different levels of reading ability by the end of that 
year. When these children get into the second and third grades, they 
will still represent widely different levels of reading achievement, so 
that the need for subgroups for reading instruction continues on into 
the second and third grades. In the intermediate grades there will also 
be certain members of each class who \rill require specialized direction 
in reading. Other subject fields and other school activities require 
similar working groups from time to rime. 

Our of the fact that each reachcr should plan a program that 
permits work with individual children and with small groups arises the 
problem of what to do with the children who are temporarily left 
without direct guidance or superx-ision. The question coidd be stated 
another way, "What should the other children do while the teacher 
works with individuals or small groups?” The customarj' solution has 
been for the teacher to make assignments for the other children to do 
at their scats, assign the practice exerdscs or problems found in text- 
books, or have the children fill in the blanks in workbooks. In the 
primary grades there was always a great demand for "busywork." 

It is true that the children not working directly with the teacher 
must have something to do, but there is a vast contrast benvecn just 
busyxvork designed to keep the children quiet and modem concepts of 
the functions of Independent work periods. Modem purposes of educa- 
tion place a premium upon the development of initiative, self-direction, 
the ability to plan and to follow through without supervision, and the 
ability to evaluate the outcomes of one’s efforts. These values are not 
obtainable in teacher-assigned scanvork. Thev can accrue only in class- 
rooms in which there is cooperative teacher-pupil pbnning, in which 
clissroom activities arc made dynamic by pupil-determincd purposes in 
problem-solving situations, and in which there exist flexible programs 
that encourage division of labor among pupils and the recognition of 
individual interests and needs. 

The foregoing comments do not mean that there is no place for 
practice exercises, workbooks, or other types of seatxvork. They do 
mean, however, that such seatxv'orfc, when ijscd. is individualized 
according to pupil needs and is approached with self-motivation by the 
pupil because he sees in it yecific values he is seeding. The comments 
also imply that the activities that occupy children’s time during inde- 
pendent work periods must be sufficiently diversified to permit a con- 
siderable variety of choice. 

Helen H. Cooke has provided the following realistic narrative of 
how independent work periods were used by a class of sLx-year-olds. 
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In the beginning of the jtar consdmble guidince in selecting acrivi« 
ties came directly from the teacher. As the children grew in abilin* to 
think through their plans, they suggested the following actit-iries for this 
particular free quiet time. 

Plans Writtoj DrscTssioN tvrnt CnjLDRtN as Plans 

ON Board Were Made 

Unfinished work Some children were to continue on work previously 
begun during the regular work time. 

^Vrite stories A “car" stoiy was suggested. This was stimulated 

The unfamiliar by a previous reading of Lois Lensbi’s book. The 
words needed Little Auto- When the teacher asked the question, 
for the car storj* "MTiat wiW we need?*’ the children suggested unfa* 
included: car. miliar words which AS'cre wrinen on the blackboard 
needs, oil, drive, by the teacher. .Manuscript paper 8xM uith lines 
gas, water. one inch apart and manuscript pencils are alwsji 

accessible to the children. 

Paint (4)* The purposes of this activitj’ were understood by 

the children as: making group poster, painting a 
birthday picture for Mother, esperimendng with 
color, illustrating a story, telling an original stor}% 
enjojTnenr. 

Play house (}} Tlie purpose of setiWnes here might include the 

cleaning of the house and arranging the dolls and 
furniture for ilie next day. 

Library There » interest in reading simple niacerial and in 

looking at the picture books. 

Odd jobs prand in another room and returning empn* milk 

bonics. 

Number games The children have previously writtm numl»ers 

from I to 20 on oak tag cards. There is fan in ar» 
ranging these cards in proper order. MTien a child 
has finished he checks with the Calendar in the nvrm 
or with another child. Num!:er games include domi* 
floe* and adding games. The abilin' to plaj* them 
has been built’up throughout the year under the 
teacher's gulJance. Taking ntms ttith the magner 
to Ke which one can pick up the most natb H a 
ftvnrite. Scores are kept by finding a card represmt- 
ing the number. 

Cliv' (J) The purpose behind this ictirjt>’ was the need for 

extra dishes m the playhouse and the joy a new child 
had in the mere manipulation of the city, 

•The fieurei indieatc the numlief of children who portietparrd in thar wruk 
at one time. Tliia lunhation, the result of group docunk^ »U to aroLl ciw^rnioa. 
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About the middle of the year, the reading b done with Individual 
children in individual books be^nning with from six to eight children and 
rotating with no formal discussion or calling of groups. A child b excused 
from the group when his reading with the teacher is finished and another 
child takes hb place. One hour in the morning and one hour in the after- 
nhon arc given to reading. 

Accurate accounts of the children’s use of free time were made. Pegg/t 
Fred, Mar)*. Theresa, Michael, John, and Tom chose to write stories. 

The simplest stoi^- read: “1 drhe the car," The most complete storj' 
read: “1 drh'e the ear, Grace is in the car. Tom b in the car. The ear needs 
oil. The car needs gas. The car needs ‘srater. The car needs — .” The blank 
space in the last line indicated the child needed assistance with the word 
"anti-freeze,” which the group had not contemplated. Help was given by 
the teacher when the reading was finished. Words not iralieized in both 
stories have been used before in writing. 

Bob, Helen, Grace, and \^'aIter worked on unfinished jobs such as 
painting several clay dishes, putting hair on a doll, finishing a valentine, and 
braiding a belt, 

Hendrick and Richard painted a picture on wrapping paper, calling it 
"The Farmer and His Animals." Thej' worked with easel paints on the 
floor since the paper measured ix6 feec Next they went to the playhouse 
where they rev-ired the batteiy to a bell. This was the outgrowth of a 
previous demonstration where only a few children pam'cipared tn the 
actual experience. By doing it again by themselves the process became more 
clear and the>‘ developed a growing feeling of confidence in attacking new 
problems. 

N'orman and Garj' painted with easel paints, too. Garj* wanted to make 
a birthdav* picture for hb mother while Norman enjoyed the results of 
experimenting with the bright colors. When their work was finbhed, they 
sat in the fire truck which had been constructed of blocks during the 
monung. They matupulateJ the steering wheel and brakes in the dramatic 
manner of six-year-olds and polbhed the fire engine thoroughly. 

Alice chose four wpes of uxirk. She made a valentine, writing on it, 
“To Mother from .■Mice." She went to the house, where she remade the 
doll’s bed. Next she joined the boys in the fire truck. At the end of the 
hour she was reading in the library' comer. 

Marie and Nancy were in the library. Their time was spent reading 
and sharing picture books. Later they played number games. 

Charles, Janet, and Catherine completed unfinished work which in- 
cluded dra-wing a picture for a child who was absent, and writing a letter 
to her mother. They also cut paper toweb in half— a class economy agreed 
upott-anrf reff/fed tfie 6ox for c/aK use. KTien space was available, they 
pa’inted individual pictures srith easel paint. 

Frances and \'irginia had an errand to another room. They abo re- 
turned the empty milk bottles. The remaining time was spent at the library 
comer. Carol Paula, and Joe worked with the clay. Their work included 
an ash tray, some beads, and two new dishes for the playhouse. 

Arthur, Christopher, and BiU played with the number games when they 
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were available. This group disbanded later, with Arthur joining a group in 
the house and CJ»ristopher and Bill entering into more dramatic play Kith 
the fire engine. 

Anita wrote a Icner to a child who had moved away. It read like rids.- 
“Dear Robert, ^Ve miss you. How is your trailer? Anita.” She needed lielp 
with the word “trailer.” 

\\’hen all the children had fint\hed reading with the teacher, ten min- 
utes were given for the evaluation of how they had spent their free dme. 
Some reports were, “I was very busy." “I had three jobs." “When 1 finished 
my job I helped Christopher." One admitted, “1 wasted some time. I didn’t 
plan my work so svell.” Another said, “I have some better ideas for my 
work tomorrow."^ 


InferesWng Narratives 

Ruth Cunningham has provided many interesting narratives about 
teachers, pupils, and teaching. These narratives have been published in 
EducatioTtjl Leadership under the general heading “Tlic ItJiportance of 
People." Two of lliese narratives arc quoted below. 


Everyone Nmis to BfLosc 

“Many valuable Insights may be gained by watching children during 
periods of free pla)'.” liiat’s what the book had said. She could see the 
Words quite clearly, on the bottom of a left-hand page. She remembered 
making a special mental note of it. and planning, as she sat in her dormitory 
room at college, that she would always, ahvaj-s, sun, snow or mud, go 
to the playground with her children and observe them carefully. The 
chill in the air this morning made it a bJr oncomfort.iWe ro be standing 
outdoors, but she wasn't going to let a shiver or deter her from 
gaining "valuable insights." She set her teeth and observed the more 
intently. 

Joan Arthur was worried about her gjoup. They didn’t seem to fjavc 
that “cohesion” they had talked about In her courses at college. And. at the 
outset, she had decided she was going to start her first year of teaching by 
developing the best, the most cohesive group of any teacher in the land. 

For a month, now, Joan had worked hard to develop good gr(»up 
feeling. She had helped the ynungjfcrs leant to plan rngerher-\*ith con- 
siderable success, she felt, ^^'hy only yesterday when Susan had suggested, 
"Let’s vote on it, and the majorin’ svins." Polly had said, ‘^V’ait a minute. 
We ought to talk it over first. Maybe wc can find something we can all 

^Quoted by pOTiissJon from "Ojildren with Kindcrganen Experience" by 
Helen H. Cooke in InJepenJfnc U'ort Perlbir, Rullctin of the Association for 
Childhood Education, 1200 Fifteenth Street, N.'V.. Washington J, D. C, l«l. 
Pp. S-IO Children Can U’ort InJepenJftttlt. « I9SJ bulletin ol the Association 
for Childhood Fdacation. contains addirionat descriptive accounts of aetoal experi- 
ences in working independeiwly. 
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agree on.” Joan had almost purred because she was so pleased at this sign 
of progress. 

She had made sociogranu, studied intragroup organization, and dis- 
covered the isolates. Of course she would have to do something about the 
isolates. “Every child has a need to ‘belong.”’ Site wouldn’t ever forget 
that, for they’d discussed it at length in class. She hadn’t overcome the 
feeling yet that the word “belongingness” used by Professor TT'ood was a 
strange coinage, but the idea it connoted was a good one, she was sure. 
Yes sir! Ever)' child in her room was going to belong, even if she had to 
work her heart out to make it so. 

She hadn’t been able as yet to do something about each isolate, but she 
was prett)' sure she knew the reason for each, and that was a good start. 
Jack Benton, for e.tample, just couldn’t do die things the others did. He 
couldn’t seem to fit into the ball games or the “horsing around” with the 
other boys. It was understandable, of course, since he’d been ill and out 
of school for a year or so. Joan had made a mental note to try to teach 
him a few tricks about throwing and catching balls. Slie wasn’t so sure of 
herself on the football skills, though. Maybe, she considered, she could get 
Billy to give Jack some coaching. 

Then there was Sally Lou. a sweet little thing. She was always wanting 
to help the teacher. She’d offer to arrange the flowers, or to erase the 
blackboards, or to sny in at recess to clean the art cupboard. 

‘Td have thought Sally Lou was perfectly adjusted if I hadn't had Ed. 
Ps)'ch. 112," Joan decided. “Now, of course, 1 know she is clinging to an 
adult for recognition because she hasn’t made a satisfactory peer adjust* 
metifc” 

Joan smiled, pleased with herself that she knew so much. But the smile 
faded as she thought about some other problems. 

For the last week or two, there had been lirtle bursts of whispering in 
small groups, and sidelong glances, mostly in the direction of the teacher. 
As Joan approached such a group, there would be a hushed silence, or 
someone would begin to talk loud and fast in a way that made her sure the 
conversation had slufted. Funny, too, that Nancy, Tom, and Jack seemed 
to be the leaders in this subversive activitj', sometimes talking among them- 
selves, and sometimes joiiung other groups to initiate the undercover work. 
All this, Joan felt, was not good for “coherion." 

Moreover, the way things worked wasn’t what she had Jeamed to 
expect in Ed. Psych. 112. The sociogram showed that both Nancy and 
Tom were leaders, so maybe that explained the way they could stir things 
up. But Nancy and Tom seemed to be in on this business together, and 
according to all the authorities, boys and girls at that age are not supposed 
to cooperate. Unless, Joan remembered with a frightened gasp, they sverc 
precociously mature. A quick glimpse of Nancy’s flying pigtails as she 
raced across the pbygtound in a swift game of tag was reassuring. Joan 
couldn’t see Tom, but she was reasonably certain he was sometvhcre on the 
bottom in that football-playing jrile of boys. That, according to the book. 
Was “normal’’ for a twelve-year-old. 
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But on the sociogram Jack had showed up as an isolate, and shouldn't 
have been a leader, or have even associated with leaders like Nancy and 
Tom. Vet in this whispering campaign he was acting just as though he 
were a leader in spite of what the sodogram had indicated. Tlicre was 
something definitely queer about the whole aiFair. 

When it was time to go in from the playground, Joan wasn't sure 
whether to be glad or sorrj’— glad to get thaw'cd out after her chilly vigil— 
Or sorry because she’d have to live through more sly, subversive whispering. 

Just before the afternoon recess, the whispering and the side-glancing 
became even more acute. It was Jack who detached lumself from one of 
the groups and approached Joan. 

“Miss Arthur,” he said, “we wanta all play Idckball together this 
afternoon, the boys and girls and cveiy'body. And we want )’ou to play, 
too.” The last few words came out in a breathless rush. Glancing around 
the room, Joan saw that every eye was on her, that everyone seemed to be 
holding his breath for her reply. 

“\V’lty, yes,” she said slowly. “TTiat might be a good idea-" 

TTie feeling of gratified relief that swept the room was so intense as 
to be almost tangible. The looks of deep concern melted into broad grins. 

Jn the kickbal) game, the ball came in Joan's direction so often that she 
was kept busy most of the time. In one brief moment of inactivity she had 
a tudnge of conscience. 

“I’m not obsen'ing the way 1 should," she thought. “I really ought to 
be watching the isolates. Bur, gee, these are swell Uds, and this is really 
fun. Here comes that ball again.” 

Joan, as flushed and breathless as any of the yovn^ers, was called from 
the room just as the group came in from recess. No sooner had the door 
closed behind her, than conversation began to pop in the room. 

“Gee kids,” said Jack. “It really worked, didn’t it?” 

“Sure,” agreed Martha. "She laughed right out and seemed to have 
fun.” 

"And,” chimed in Sally Lou, “she never gueaed hotr hard tve ivorked 
to get the idea over.” 

“Nope.” Tom’s face was very serious as he spoke. “It sure took an 
awful lot of planning, but it was worth it. Now she really belongs."* 

ArMin-or Wiwt? 

“I'm just plain scared,” Mary Jane acknowledged to herself. “The very 
tliought of doing my practice teaching before a group of thirtj’-fivc kids 
gives me shivers down my spine.” 

As she foresaw the situation, it was something straight out of 3 Salvador 
Dali painting, with seventy hostile, staring cj’cs and a limp watch that 
Would allow time to pass only at a slimy crawU 

“Aunt Alice!" she suddenly said to herself. “Why haven't 1 thought of 
her before? Shell know what to tell me to do. After all, she’s been teaching 

• EJueaihnaS Ltadmhip. 4 (Ocrober, IW). 5»-«0. Reprinted by permission. 
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“Do you see what I mean, Maiy Jane? That’s the son of thing teachers 
ought to fear. 

“Then there was Bill. He learned to be ashamed of his body. That 
wasn't all my fault, of course. His family and a lor of things in our society 
did their part, but I helped, Wc made him feel that having a body and 
letting it function normally and having a normal curiosity- about it was 
’dirty.’ Wc gave him feelings of guilt that he’s never outgrown. Even a little 
understanding a long time ago mighc have made it possible for him to be a 
happy husband and a proud father. We cheated him by making him feel 
ashamed. 

“And Mary, too. ^^’c helped to make hex ashamed of being a girl, of 
becoming a woman. We told her, “nice little girls don’t do those things,’ 
but she’d done thc»n, and kept on wanting to do them, so she began to feel 
guiltj- about being a 'tom-boy.* She learned to be ashamed of herself and 
her sc-x. 

"It was different with Sally, yet the same in a way. \\'e taught her to 
be ashamed of being a woman by saying ‘big girls don’t do those things,’ 
so to avoid feeling gittltj’. she never grew' up. As a grown woman today, 
she’s as lacking in responsibility as a child. She depends on her husband 
as though he were a father and treats her children as playthings. 

"\\’c didn’t help when Johnny began to be ashamed of his clothes and 
of not having lunch money, or money for model planes and candy bars. 
We didn't help him see chat lack of money is not a shameful thing, or, more 
imponanr. we didn't help him understand that he was not a shameful 
person because he beked money. He left school to go to work as soon at 
the law would allow. I’m sure that further education would have helped 
him nuke a greater contribution to society*. 

“Milly learned in adolescence to be ashamed of herself because she was 
a wallflower and none of the bovs asked her for dates. Rachel learned to 
be ashamed because of her family and her religion. John learned to be 
ashamed because of the color of his skin. Peter learned to be ashamed 
because of hit speech impediment. And we didn't help. Wc were too busy 
being afraid of youngsters, or of college entrance boards, or something 
else so much less important than the lives of boys and girls. 

“So you see, Maty Jane, I'm afraid of being afraid of the wrong things. 
I'm afraid of not being enough afraid when important things are at stake. 
I’m afraid of such things as the wrong kind of shanse, or misplaced feelings 
of guilt, or blind prejudice. I'm afraid of not giving help when help is 
needed. I hope you’ll understand." 

"Thank you very much. You didn't tell me what 1 thought you would. 

J thought you might give me same tricks of ‘discipline’ so the kids would 
be sure to behave. I thought that was what I needed, but it wasn’t. You are 
a fine teacher. Aunt Alice. Now I’m not afraid of children. I’m afraid for 
them, and I hope I’ll always be afraid!* 

* Edueaiion^l Letdership, 4 (December. 1W«). 200-102. Reprinted by per- 
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Chapter Summary 

In this chjptcr the authors haix ptesentej a philosophy of teaching 
based upon psychological foundations that have been deinonsttated as 
sound and clleective in helping children to acr]Uirc the kind of educ- 
tion essential for successful participation in a democratic society;, that 
is the kind of education represented by the purposes of education in 
American democracy. Tliis philosophy of leaching constitutes the 
teacher's psychological orientation to her job and 'is contained m tne 
statement that teaching means living and ivorking with children an 
cuiding their growth and development. This philosophy of teaching 
has been made definite by describing its application to eight ma|ot 
areas in which teachers work with children. The methods M'hcrcbj' the 
activities in each of the eight areas are managed rcllcct the apphcation 
of the generalizations about children’s grounh and development and 
the educative process described in the preceding chapter. 

Tlie following generalizations are to be remembered from this 
chapter. _ _ . 

1. Teaching means living and working with children and guiding 
their growth and development. 

2. Discipline is essentially an educational affair; it is a positive, 
constructive force pertaining to individual dcselopment and interper- 
sonal and imergroup relations, which emeiges as pupils and teachers 
de^-clop, disco^-cr, and learn mutually satisfying waj-s of worbng 


together. 

3. Good discipline emerges as the result of cfFcclivc social citizen- 
ship, and ciuracter education. 

4. Cooperative teacher-pupil planning means that pupils and 
teachers together panicipatc in developing plans and purposes for their 
activities. 

5. Cooperative teacher-pupil planning is basic to genuine problem- 
solving approaches to cWIdren’s education. 

6. Cooperative tcachcr-pujal planning and a major degree of pupil 
initiative and responsibility should prevail in organizing the classroom 
environment during the first few days of school, m managing classroom 
routines in controlling classroom environment, in meeting all-school 
problems, in dealing with individual differences, and in utilizing inde- 
pendent work periods. 

7. A good educational program is rooted in hoia teachers live and 
work with children. 
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Suggested Student Activities 

J. Do some cooperative reacher-poptl pUnning in your owts class. Wth 
your instructor, choose some problem in which you are violly interested; 
appoint one member of the class (or the teacher) as chairman. Then, uiih 
cver)’one’s participation, develop the goals you wish to achieve, agree upon 
the activities and procedures you t^lieve will be elTective in achieving 
your purposes, carry out your plans, and then evaluate your experiences 
and the resulc The idea could be applied to the student activity* list^ below. 

2. Select one or nvo of the major topics treated in the chapter: (a) 
discipline, (b) teacher-pupil planning, (c) classroom roiirincs, (d) class- 
room environment, (e) all-school problems, (f) individual needs, and (g) 
independent work periods. After having developed a list of things to be 
looked for, visit an elementary school to discover the way in vhich that 
particular aspect of school life is handled and to ascertain the ways m 
which the pupils are given opportunities to participate and to practice 
initiative and self-direcdon. 

3. From your experience or rjbscr\-ation write an account of good and 
poor soludons to discipline problems and give reasons for your evaluation. 
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Working with Children 


•■Living wiih Children,” the title of the preceding chapter, and the 
title of the present chapter do not represent separate entities or separate 
parts of the school program; they are interwoven parts of the same 
enterprise-living and working with children and guiding their growth 
and development. The topics treated in Chapter 12 consist primarily 
of events, circumstances, or problems in school life that arise out of 
the fact that many persons of varying ages, interests, and abilities are 
endeavoring to live profitably within and through the environment of 
the school, and out of the faa that these persons are engaged in pur- 
poseful enterprises that will have immediate and long-term i-alues for 
them. 

The contents of tiiese two chapters are interrelated from another 
standpoint. Unless the kinds of maners treated in Chapter 12 arc 
handled appropriately, so that group living at school may be on a high 
plane, the purposeful enterprises of the class groups cannot be carried 
forward in the most effective way. An up-to-date and sound philosophy 
of living and working with children must permeate the entire school 
program. iMoreovcr, a sound philosophy muse be supponed with sound 
knowledge; expert skill b required to put that knowledge into practice. 

In the present chapter the reader’s attention is directed more 
specifically to the types of actirities that make up the chief tcaching- 
leamin" situations in an elementary' school and to certain specialized 
phases of the teacher’s task. 


The Organization of Teaching- 
Learning Situations 

Every person, teacher or layman, kno^^•s that an educational 
program must consist of a senes of activities or events in which the 
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children engage. In a preceding chapter it was stated that a curriculum 
is made up of activities and that it is out of participation in these 
activities that children experience growth and development. Ever)' 
school must have some sequence of chief teaching-learning situations 
that comprise the body of its program. Tlie nature of this main stream 
of events is determined by the organization of the curriculum and the 
general method of teaching used. Although there is not an exact, direct 
relation benv'een patterns of curriculum organization and methods of 
teaching, traditional methods of teaching tend to prevail in schools 
following the more traditional types of curriculum organization. The 
subjects-taught-in-isolation type of curriculum would be most apt to 
elicit the teacher-dominated “assign-study-recitc-test” routine, whereas 
the broad fields or common-actlvitics-of-living type of curriculum 
would be most likely to elicit the “unit” method. 

Three biinc pirns of procedttre. There are three general plans for 
organizing tlic main stream of cvents-the chief teacJiIng-Jeaming 
situations-in a school program. The oldest of these is the assign-study- 
recitc-test formula, so well known that little needs to be said about It 
except to point out that it has fallen Into disrepute because it does not 
embody enough of present-day knowledge and principles about chil- 
dren’s grouih and development and the educative process in modem 
society. Tltis traditional method has been superseded in modem schools 
by two other plans:. “subjeCT-matter units” and functional or “e-xperi- 
ence units.” 

Definition of a tmit. The idea of the unit as a basis for organizing 
teaching-learning situations and as a general classroom method evolved 
over such a Jong period of rime that different writers have ascribed 
different meanings to the term. That is why the concept requires 
clarification. The term “unit” means oneness, wholeness, unity, integra- 
tion. W'hen applied to the current method of organizing teaching- 
learning situations, "unit” means an enterprise or a learning venture 
that has unity. Sometimes terms like “unit of work,” “instructional 
unit,” “activity unit,” or ‘'experience unit” are used to designate each 
of the major sequential segments of a semester’s or a year’s classroom 
program.' Some units are oinked around important segments of a 
given subject, in which case they arc called “subject-matter units.” 
Ocher units, called “experience units,” arc organized around significant 
pupil purposes. 

"iSe idea of unit organization of teaching-learning situations has 
gained wide acceptance in present-day educational literature. Although 
public school practice lags far behind present theoty and knowledge 
about good reaching, most rcachets of today are familiar with the idea 

>^iark M, Evans. “TTic Unh Method of Teaching,” National Eleniefitary 
Frineipal, 28 (April, m9). 47-48. 
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of units and many of them arc using unit organization in some form or 
other. The widespread acceptance of unit organization is revealed 
further in the more recent state and city courses of study and in 
recently published tettboohs for elementary schools. Most courses of 
study now recommend units of some and most of the tcxtboolcs 
published within the past fifteen years recognize the unit principle. 
Units constitute the central organizing theme, the focus of attention 
and interest, in the pursuit of which activities of many kinds emerge. 
Another wav of looking at the matter is to consider units as the total 
sum of all the activities in which children engage while dealing with a 
topic, an issue, or a problem. 

Several authors have recently published comprehensive and lucid 
treatises on unit organization and method; consequently, the treatment 
here is restricted to the broad and general aspects of units. The reader 
who wishes to delve more extensively is referred to these other sources.* 


Types ond Characleristics 
of Subject-Matter Units 


Subjects such as arithmetic, geography, historj', science, reading, 
and spelling resulted from man’s effort to clarify, refine, and classify 
his knowledge into divisions or categories. As the culture etpandei 
more and more subject differentiations appeared, so that at present 
there are several thousand separate or dbtinct subjects. Some of these 
subjects are taught in the x'arious types of educational institutions. 

The chief purpose of classifying man's knowledge into subjects 
MTis to preserve the culture, not to teach it. But it is easy to understand 
how the notion that education meant erudition prompted people to 
adopt the organized subjects as the components of an educational 
program. The organization and ^thesis of a body of knowledge into 
a subject can be done only by the advanced scholar, who represents 
the frontier of knowledge in that field because he is the only one who 
knows the field well enough. The result is that subjects represent 
logical and systematic arrangements of the bodies of knowledge in the 
various fields. It also follows that the logical oiganization of a subject 
is the achievement of the scholar, not the product of the amateur. 
When subjects are used to make up a school program, we take the 
logical organization of the scholar and adapt it for presentation to the 
immature and the uninformed. 

Subjects, as we find them in elcmcntaiy school curriculums, are 
adaptations of the logical o^amzations of bodies of knowledge de- 


* Some of the best references oq tMs topic may be 
»t the end of the chapter and in the Selected References. 


found in the bibliography 
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scribed above. The typical dementaiy school subject may be broken 
into subdivisions of various kinds. In arithmetic some of the larger 
subdivisions arc the addition of whole numben, subtraction of frac- 
tions, and dii'irion of decimals. In reading, there are the various reading' 
skills; in spelling, groups of words; and in the social studies, topics, 
themes, and principles. 

Tliese subdivisions of subjects are usually taken as the focuses or 
centers of interest in subject-matter units. Burton defined the subject- 
matter unit as 

a scUcuoti of subject-matter materials, and of educative c-tperience center- 
ing upon subject-matter materials, which are arranged around a central core 
found within the subject matter itself. The core may be a generalization, 
a topic, or a theme, "nie unit is to be studied by pupils for the purpose of 
achieving learning outcomes derivable from experiences with subject 
matter.* 

Most authors identify four types of subject-matter units. Topical units 
arc usuaffy hroad m scope. Such unit titles as “Ssnitat/on" and "The 
Colonization of America” are typical. The therne or generaUzethn mit 
is narroM'cr In scope and is usually built around some major under- 
standing that children are supposed to comprehend. "Industrial Ovili- 
rations Grow up in Temperate Climates” is a unit title illustrative of 
the generalization t^'pe. The ssnvey unit is usually even broader than 
the topical unit; sometimes a single unit occupies a whole semester or 
year. “How Civilized Man Lives" and “The Coming of Science" are 
ilhistfativc of survey units. They arc not used crrensivclyin efementat^’ 
schools. Problan units are of nvo types: (a) those in which the prob- 
lems arc inherent in the subject matter as determined by adults, and 
(b) those in which the problems arc developed from the interests of 
pupils w'ho are studying the subjects. “How the Old World Came to 
Find the New” and “Why Did the European Nations Colonize Nonh 
America?” are typical titles of problem units. The titles of problem 
units arc usually phrased as questions. 

Hopkins provided ten eharactcrisrtcs of subject-matter units. For 
the sake of brcvir>’, only the key sentences from each of his descriptive 
paragraphs arc quoted here. 

1. Tlie unit is prepared in adrance of teaching it, or in advance of 
learning the subject matter by pu]^ 

2. TIjc subject matter of a subject unit is alway s prepared in retro- 
spect. 

M'rom XVilliam H. Button. Tbe Guidmee of Ltarning Acthiiiei (2d ctL; 
New Yorl: Applcton-Ccanay-Crofts, Ine, t9J2), p. J90. Reprinced by permissioa 
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3. The subject matter selected is usually organized from the simple to 
the complex. 

4. Subject matter units are taught In a relatively short time. 

5. Subject matter units are usually centered in the past. 

6. Adults «ho make subject matter units usual!)' rely upon books as 
the resource for teaching and Icanilng. 

7. The teacher controls the prttcess, which means the purpose, mate- 
rials, methods, sequence, and final result. 

8. The teacher knows the ends to be achieved before he begins to 
teach. 

9. The subject matter unit usually closes with a backward look. 

30. The subject marrer unit is based upon the additive conception of 
learning.* 


Characferisfics of Experience Unifs 

Burton has provided an excellent definition of an experience unit; 

An experience unit is a series of educative experiences organized around 
a pupil purpose, problem or need, utilizing socially useful subject matter 
and inaieriais, and resulting in the achievement of the purpose (solution of 
the problem or satisfaction of need) and in the achievement of learning 
outeomes inherent in the process.* 

The full meaning of this definition can he realized only as Its various 
parts are given suppIcmenMT%' consideration. The phrase “organized 
around a pupil purpose" underscores the chief distinction benveen 
subject-matter and experience units. In subject-matter units practically 
all of the decisions regarding what is to be done or xvhac is to be 
studied and hnw the class is to proceed are made in advance by the 
teacher; the pupils are instructed in what they are to do, cajoled into 
wanting to do what the teacher wishes, or allowed to make a few 
suggestions on procedure. The amount of pupil participation in choos- 
ing the unit, in planning the procedures, and in evaluating the outcomes 
is usually vciy limited or pupik' interest m their participative role is 
simulated rather than genuine. In brief, pupil djTiamics arc usually 
induced and not self-generated. 

In the experience unit, however, pupil interest and dvnamics arise 
out of the fact that the enterprise is something the pupils themselves 
reitiiy want to do. The children are more hkeiy co persuade the teacher 
that a certain unit should be undertaken than the teacher to persuade 
(motivate) the pupik to participate in a given unit. This basic differ- 

‘ I.. Thomas HopVins, Interaeiuni’ The Drmoeritie Prorerj. Reprinred bv 
special permission of D C Heath and Companv. Boston. \!ass. IWl. pp 2AS-2i9. 

* William H Burton. The Gmdjnee of Leerning i’d ed New York- Applx- 
tim-Century-Oofts, Inc, 19SI». pp. 39&.J9I Reprinted by pemussion. 
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cnce between subject»matter and experience units becomes clearer as 
one compares the titles and the nature of experience units with the 
titles of subject'matter units cited in earlier paragraphs. 

The most genuine types of experience units center upon things the 
children want to do because they arc vital to them. In one situation the 
children lacked an appropriate place to play. Nearby was a neglected 
city park; so the children undertook the task of improving the park for 
a playground.* The tide of such a unit might be “Preparing a Play- 
ground for Ourselves.” In another situation the children were con- 
cerned with erosion, drainage, and sanitation in their rural village.’ 
Tlie unit title in this case could have been “Draining Our Playground’’ 
or “Stopping the Erosion” or '‘Eradicating Dangerous Germs from 
Our Communin'.” An eighth-grade group set about to find out “How 
healthful is Petersburg?” and “How can we help to make it more 
healthful?” Working with teachers and patrons the children saw 
the health condJrions in Petersburg improve.* Tliere are many illustra- 
tions of classes that have planned parties for another class or for their 
mothers. In the latter case, the title of the unit could be “Entertaining 
Our illothers.” 

Although it is important that the teacher make maximum use of 
cooperative planning in helping learners to identify their problems, she 
must retain her leadership responsibilities. Children’s suggestions are 
not always followed exactly as given, neither arc the purposes, prob- 
lems, and solutions proposed the only ones pursued. Tlic teacher, as a 
guide, studies the problems faced and, by questioning and suggesting, 
leads the learners to realize greater possibilities in the situation than 
would have been likely othertvisc.* 

Experience units iJIustrate clearly certain statements made in earlier 
chapten. One of them is that in the clementarj’ school a part of chil- 
dren’s education is carried forward by an indirect route; the attention 
of tlie children is focused upon child purposes, whereas the teacher's 
eye is focused upon the general purposes of education. Teacher goak 
and pupil purposes are not identical but related. Tlic teacher has the 
responsibility of helping children to select actiritics that have high 
potential for achieving the purposes of education svhile at the same 
time helping them to achieve thdr goak in each of the various units. 

•Henry J. Otto and others, Commmhy U'orkthopi for Teachers (Ann 
Arbor, Alich.: University of Michigan Press. 1942). pp. J4J-1H. 

^ L. S Tireman and Alary Watson, Li CotnsmiJjd (AlbiMjucffjuc, N. At.: 
University of New Mexico Press, I94J), pp. I9-+I. 

* rfRc G. Bathurst. Petershr/rg BusIJi « Health Program, BuHcrin N'o. 9 
(Washington: Federal Security Agency, O. S. Office of I'ducation. 1949). 

“Florence B. Stratcnieyer. Dexelophig a Ctfrr»fi//i/7/r for AfoJerv IJving 
(New Ynrl<: Bureau of Publtcaiioo^ Teachen CuUege, Columbia Umversity, 
I947),pp, JO4-305. 
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There need not and should not he any conflict betw een the teacher’s 
motives and the pupils’ motives even though they arc expressed differ- 
ently and on paper may appear to he unrelated. Tlie close relation 
between the general purposes of education and how' ciiildren spend 
their time in school is there ex^cn though the children may not be 
conscious of it. 

For a list of the major characteristics of experience units we turn 
once more to the boob Ijy Hopkins. Again only tlxc key sentences are 
quoted from his descriptive paragraphs. 

1. An experience unit begins with a felt need of an individual or group 
of individuals. 

2. Tlie viewpoint in the experience unit is that of a group of indixid- 
uals fjcms a sittution, not looking back upon a slniarion that has 
already been lived through. 

3. In an experience unit the stuff of experience is selected and orga- 
nized in the process of bring if» the experience or as the pupils and 
teacher lis e through the experience together. 

4. An experience unit cuts across subject lirtcs. 

5. An experience unit is characterized by a great varietj’ of tj'pcs of 
activities of learners. 

6. An experience unit is centered in the present, since it alwa>‘s begins 
with a present need of tndiriduals. 

7. In an eiperience unit there ire no fixed learnings w hich are required 
of everj'one. 

8. In the experience unit there is no fixed-in-advance, standardized 
method of measurement or evaluarion. 

9. The experience unit reveals new needs to be met and new interests 
to be explored. 

10. The experience unit is organized around the developing purposes of 
pupils. 

11. An experience unit is alwaj-s written ejler the experience. 

12. .An experience unit usually closes with a foraard rather than a back- 
ward look. 

13. The experience unit fe based upon the integrative conception of 
learning.'® 

Planning Units 

Although unit organization of teaching-learning situarions has be- 
come fairly common in the cJenjcniazy schools of this countrx', there is 
still much confusion and tmeertainev' about certain issues. The first 
question asked by curriculum experts is “W’ill unit organization result 
in a hit-and-miss or sported pri^rain in h hich manv s^mena of a S)S- 

»»L. Thomas Hopkins, fnteraetion; The Democranc Process, pp 261-269. 
Reprinted by special permissioQ of D. C Heath and Compnv. Doston,M 2 ss. 
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tcmatic sequence will he omitted?” The answer is that unit organization 
can provide as adequate a scope and sequence as any other plan of 
organization. Unit oiganization calls for extensive advance planning and 
docs not imply the absence of planning or sporadic planning. This is 
true even if experience units are used. The chief difference introduced 
hy unit organization is the frank recognition of a fact commonly over- 
looked in the assign-stiidy-recitc-test method; there are wide differ- 
ences in what individual pupils obtain from a given activity or series 
of activities. In the traditional procedure it was assumed that if the 
teacher covered the textbook or the course of study all members of 
the class had learned ir. The error in this assumption has been demon- 
strated so often that it is unnecessary to rehearse the details again. 
Traditional procedure does not guarantee that all children Icam the 
materials in the logical order in which they arc presented by the 
methods outlined by tcxtlxiok or teacher. Unit method docs not assure 
learning, cither, but it does recognize the fact that c/ie sequence, rate, 
and timing of learning by individual pupils vary a great deal. Tradi- 
tional method as welt as unit method requires extensive provision for 
individual differences. 

The second question commonly asked is “Will the children learn 
as much under unit organization, especially if experience units are 
used?” or “Will the children Icam the three R’s as well?” The answer 
to both forms of the question is yes. The many experiments that have 
been conducted on this problem show clearly that children not only 
learn as much-and Icam the three R’s as well-under unit organization 
as under the cradieional procedure, but that unit organization provides 
greater returns of other values also deemed important in modem 
education." Among these other i-alucs are self-direction, self-control, 
inif/.ifive, cfirtcal-rnindedness, cooperation, Jeaderslup, and wholesome 
attitudes. 

The third question frequently asked is “Does unit organization 
result in a planless or an unplanned curriculum?” or “Does the teacher 
abdicate her role as guide and director of instruction?” Tlic ansxvcr to 
the first part of this question was givxn in part in an earlier paragraph, 
but son^c additional comments should be made. No conscientious 
teacher would ever consider starting the school year or entering the 
classroom any morning of the year without carefully laid plans and 

"J. XX'sync ItVighcstone, Appruud of Nev;er Elemenirry School Praeticet 
(New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colombia University, 
IW8); J. Paul Leonard and Alvm C. Eurieh, An Ei-aluation of MoJem EJiicj. 
tiort (New York: Appleton-Cenrury-Oofts, Inc, IW2); J. Cayce Morrison (ed,). 
The Aetinty rrognm: Report of a Swvey of the CtirAeulmii Erperment •a-iih the 
Acthity Projrrjw in the Eletncnfjrj Sekoeb of the City of Nev York {Albany, 

N. Y.: State LducadonDeparnnecit, 19tl). 
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dear notions about the genera! nature of events to take place that day. 
The chief difference between traditional procedure and the unit 
method lies in the kind of planning done. Under the assign-study-rccitc- 
test formula, the teacher plans how to cover the next section in the 
textbook or course of study. Under the unit method, teachers’ planning 
falls into three categories or levels. 

At the first level of planning the teacher is concerned with the 
general areas or tj'pcs of units, problems, or activities that will interest 
the pupils of a given age or grade. These general areas must have a 
close correlation with the kinds of problems and interests inherent in 
the ravironment and the nature of living In the community. They must 
also represent the kinds of pupil enterprises that have a high degree of 
value in helping children achies'c the purposes of education. It is not a 
tnaner of letting children decide by themselves what they want to do. 
It is a question of selecting from among a wide array of children’s 
interests those that are most useful in an educational program. 

At the second level the teacher concerns herself with ways of 
leading children to focus their interest and enthusiasm upon interest 
centers that hai'e broad and significant educational values. Obnously 
this phase of planning recurs each time one unit is concluded and an- 
other one is to be started or when a decision is made on how one unit 
may lead into the next. Thb stage of planning is extremelv important 
because the skill with which it k done will determine the degree of 
difference het\veen pupil attitude and application in teacher-assigned 
enterprises and in real experience units. A study of the personnel of 
the class, informal convemiions with the children, and a setting of the 
environmental stage are helpful and frequently used techniques. 

The third phase of planning draws the teacher into the actual 
business of cooperative teacher-pupil planning of the unit. In fact, this 
stage of planning persists throughout the time that a unit is in progress. 
It begins with the discussion in which the unit is decided upon and 
continues throughout every stage of the unit. Not a day or a period of 
the day goes by but the teacher has a role to play in guiding the devel- 
opment of the unit; and unless the teacher has anticipated some of the 
problems, questions, and situations that are going to arise and has done 
some advance planning, her guidance will not be as good as it could be. 

Devefoping Units 

The exact way in which uiuts develop with a group of children 
depends on the children, the teacher, and the drcumstances; it is im- 
posible to WTite one formula that wnl! apply to the development of all 
units. Perhaps no two teachers would agree on the exact details of 
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procedure even if boch of them weic teaching the same class and the 
same unit. There are enough hilarities, however. In the waj-s in which 
units arc dctclopcd so that general categories or stages can be identified. 
These stages arc identified in the paragraphs which follow. 



“I hope teacher doesn't kiicv) that next week h fire prevention week, 
or we'll have to have a unit on it." 

General planning by the teacher. Without question tlic first stage 
in developing units consists of general planning by the teacher. TTie 
first two levels of planning described in tlie preceding section apply 
here. 

Deciding and clarifying the Major objecthv. Usually, as the initial 
interest in an enterprise becontes evident in children’s conversation and 
discussion with the teacher, there arc many hazy and frequently con- 
flicting suggestions concerning the problem or what is needed or what 
is to be done. Teacher partidp-ition in the discussion, questions ashed 
hy the teacher, and suggestions coming from the children can usually 
be relied upon to emerge into a group decision on the major purpose 
of rhe unit. The decision on the objecare or objectives to be accom- 
plished should be clear-cut. If the objective is to make the scenery for 
a Book V^'eck play, to improve the drainage on the playground, or to 
establish a store for the sale of school supplies to tlic whole school. 
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or something’ else as tangible, let diat be the major objective of the 
unit. Multiple and lengthy lists of objectives are confusing to the 
children. 

At this point the reader should recognize that the major objective 
in the preceding paragraph referred to the children's purpose. As a rule, 
the pupils’ objectives are tj'pkal things they wish to do. These desires 
range over the whole field of children's interests. The objectives the 
teacher formulated in her mind rebte to the purposes of education. 
These need not be placed on the board or in noteboohs, but the 
children’s purpose should be placed somewhere in written form so that 
it can be referred to repeatedly as a guide to the development of the 
unit. 

Deciding on the things tee need to knoie mtd to do. After the 
major pupil purpose has been chosen, the group needs to make specific 
what is to be done and what is to be found out. This stage of unit 
development requires genuine creative thinking on the part of pupils. 
Many suggestions will be made that will be discarded later as the 
various ideas emerge into a coherent list of tasks. This is the stage in 
planning in which the real worth is put into units. The list of things 
to be found out and to be done forms the framework in terms of which 
pupil activities unll be determined. 

Organizing for vork. At this stage the group is ready for action, 
that is, action on the jobs that need to be done in order to achieve the 
objective. In order that the list of tasks to be done may be carried out 
expeditiously, there must be a plan. This plan should show what is to 
be done, how it is to be done, and by whom. There will be some 
activities in v’hich the whole class will engage. In this category of all- 
group aciiritics arc reading certain materials, singing songs or listening 
to records or radio programs, planning sessions, excursions, and the 
like. Some activities, such as looking up information on special topics, 
interviewing certain persons, or making or bringing needed materials, 
will be assigned to various small committees. Tliere will also be certain 
responsibilities assumed by individuals. 

Organizing for work really means the formulation of a plan of 
procedure and the allocation of responsibilities. It b in thb stage of the 
unit that opportunity presents itself for extensive recognition of indi- 
vidual differences. The plan for work should be developed so that 
cvcr>' child has a significant role to play, every chUd feeb that he b an 
important part of an ongoing enterprbe, and the entire program has 
unit)- within the framework of diversity and individual and small- 
group spcdal contributions. 

Daily appraisal and plaiming. No venrurc of a developmental 
nature can be planned completely and in every derail in adrancc. As 
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each new stage of progress is attained, one must stop to appraise what 
has been done and to plan the details of the next step. This means that 
each day, or at least every two or three days, there is need for an 
appraisal and planning session. Somcrinies the class as a wliolc stops for 
such an Inventory. More often, however, this “cn route” appraisal and 
planning Is done by small groups meeting informally witli the teacher. 

Most teachers using the unit method luve found it helpful to have 
a daily planning period, if for no other purpose than to determine how 
far each child or committee has progressed svith its tasks, \i hat kinds 
of problems it is encountering, and what the plans arc for the daj'. 
Cliildren arc likely to forget from one day to the next and to dawdle 
the time away unless they have a vivdd notion of what they should be 
doing. A daily planning period held the first thing in the morning helps 
to eliminate lost motion. Tliere is no reason, however, whv other plan- 
ning periods cannot be held at other times during the day. In fact, some 
teachers prefer .in appraisal and planning period at the close of the 
day because psychologically it is a good time to bring together the 
fruits of the d.iy’s work; it rcminils children just before they leas'c for 
home of any jobs to be done there or materials to be brought from 
home, and it helps to sustain overnight attention and interest in the 
work going on at school. Such carrj'-over tends to make children 
e.iger to get back to school the nc.xt morning; and when they do 
arrive, they have tasks in mind to command their immediate attention. 
Day-end planning periods abo tend to reduce the time required for 
the early morning planning sessions. The essential point of this discus- 
sion b that apprabal and planning arc daily and ever-present aspects of 
a developing unit. Scheduled planning periods arc primarily for the 
class as a whole. 

Activities. It will be evident to the reader that a wcll-pkinncd 
and wcll-dcvciopcd unit elicits a large varietj’ of pupil activities. A unit 
is not a single activity but an enterprbe \Wth a central purpose, which 
requires a number of activities for its attainment. As has been stated 
several times in previous cloptcrs, children acquire tlicir education by 
engaging in activities. Mossman’s inventory listed 80 learning activi- 
ties.” Diedrich's anal}-sb showed approximately 177.” Tlic latter list 
was classified into eight categories: vbual, oral, listening, writing, 
drawing, motor, mental, and emotional activities. 

le u- cfedcne, of coursf, that itor aJJ jJjcst arrivj'rirs and pcih^^pi 
not all of the eight groups of activities would find a place in any one 

” Lois C Mossmin, The Activity Concept (Veur York: The Macriilbn Co, 
1938), pjv J+-55. 

” Paul R. DIcdricli. “A .Master I.ht of T>-jx3 of Pupa Anivnics,” Ciaeaiionii 
ItctetTch riulletin. 15 {&|'tembcr 16, 1956). 
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unit. Each unit would uriUze those aarrities essential to the attainment 
of one or more of its objectives. . . . , i 

Cuhmnjt'mg activities. A culnunatmg actisntj' is the concluding 
part of the unit, the last episode, which brings a umt to a close. A unit 
should conclude in such a manner that the children \nll recognize and 
feel the successful completion of a worth-while undertaking. Some 
appropriate culmination gives children the zestful satisfaction of accom- 
plishment. .Moreover, the cooperative planning of a culminating activity 
gives children added practice in planning and an ettensive opportunitj- 
for appraising their own efforts and work. 

The focus of a culminating activit)' should be to conclude the 
unit rather than to make an impressive performance. The unit exists for 
the value it has for children s education, not for the purpose of provid- 
ing a culminating activit)-. Too often teachers have their eyes on the 
Inner and then direct the unit so that it will produce a spectacular 
culminating exhibit of program. All this suggests that the culminating 
activitx- should be planned primarily for the benefit of the members of 
the class rather than for the entertainment of ©then. Only under certain 
conditions or for certain units will the culminating activit)- result in a 
program for the information or entertainment of other classes or the 
parents. This does no: mean that parents should not be invited often 
to view' a unit in progress or to participate in its culminating acn\it)% 
but the latter should'bc planned for the children rather than for the 
parents. 

The culmination of a unit usually employs one or more of the 
following: dramatizing, presenting imaginaiy radio broadcasts, tableaus, 
puppet shows, exhibiting and explaining collections and the work of 
individuals and committees, demonstrating experiments, telling about 
the development of the unit, singing songs, playing games, and using 
what has been built or repaired if the purpose of the unit was the 
attainment of something tangible. 

Evaluation. The last suge in the development of a unit b the 
final evaluation. This evaluation should really be in nvo pits. One of 
these, the cooperative evaluation done by teacher and pupils, is focused 
upon whether and how well the children’s goal has been achieved and 
in what wavs and to w hat extent the unit has been of value to them. 
The culminating activit)- really serves in prt as a device for evaluation. 
The second phie of evaluation fa done alone by the teacher. It is the 
teacher's appraisal of the wa\-s in which and to what degree children's 
growxh and development were enhanced by the unit in the direction 
of the purposes of education. The teacher fa also interested in apprais- 
ing her skill in guiding the unit and the relative quality and effective- 
ness of the various anivities that found a place in it. Such appraisal by 
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the teacher is really a baclcwurd look to locate the -vrealc and the strong 
points of the whole procedorc so that weak points may be strengthened 
or eliminated in the next unit and the strong points improved. More 
■will be said later about these as well as other phases of evaluation. 

Directing Committee Work 

An important feature of modem classroom procedure is committee 
work by pupils. Effective use of the unit method requires divenit)' of 
learning activities and provision for individual differences. Org-inizing 
the class into committees for certain portions of the unit activities 
provides both of these essentials. Distributing the work among indi- 
viduals and groups svill bring the class as a whole into contact with a 
larger variety of materials and areas of interest than will a type of 
classroom procedure in w’hich all pupils engage in the identical activi- 
ties. Furthermore, diversity of learning activities enables the teacher to 
guide each child into roles peculiarly needed to draw out or to curtail 
certain traits or phases of development and also to give each child an 
opportunity to participate In a variety of activities. Each child, in turn, 
gets a broader variety of experiences, an opportunity to work more 
intimately with a larger number of the memben of the class, and 
chances to appear before the class avirh reports or activities nor familiar 
to the others and thus give him real audience siruarions. Opportunities 
like these help to build self-confidence, a feeling of belonging, and a 
sense of worth. Committee activities can make valuable contributions 
to personality development. (Chapter 1 contains some excellent exam- 
ples of committee work.) 

Committees of many types are possible in elementary schools. 
Those associated ivith classroom routines and school management have 
been mentioned already. In connection with units of work, committees 
may be large or small, sometimes consisting of a single pupil and at 
other times as laige as ten or more. Committees may be designated to 
gather information in the library, the community, or the museum, to 
make such things as houses, models, murals, or costumes, to interview 
persons or to arrange for their appearance in the classroom, or to 
gather materials and exhibits from the communi^*. 

The number and t)'pes of committees to be appointed will depend 
upon the nature of the unit and should be determined through coopera- 
tive teacher-pupil planning. The various task's involved in car^'ing 
forsrard the unit will largely determine the number of committees 
needed and their assignments. Usually children will have preferences 
for committees or they will suggest that certain pupils should be on 
certain committees. In so far as possible children’s choices and sugges- 
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tions should be heeded, but the teacher should be alert at all times to 
malce sure that the various committee assignments over a period of 
tveeks or months provide .each child with the variety of contacts and 
experiences that he needs. In some cases the chairman of a committee 
may select his associates, whereas in other situations assignments may 
be made by the teacher. 

In the distribution of committee memberships over a period of 
time cenain general principles should be kept in mind. The importance 
of providing each child M-ith a variety of committee activities has been 
mentioned. Each child, likewise, should have some opportunities to 
work with close friends, with children in the same as well as different 
social-economic groups, and with children of similar, lower, and higher 
mental ability or special talents. In so far as possible each child should 
have opportunities to serve at different times as chairman and simply 
as a member of a committee; in other words, he should have experience 
as a leader and as a follower. In general, each child's role in a com- 
mittee should involve tasks he can do well or new tasks he would like 
to tij', but tasks should not be so difficult that the child has no chance 
of success. 

After the committees have been formed, the teacher has the further 
duty of guiding their activities and efforts. Most committees need help 
in clarifying what they are supposed to do, how they may most effi- 
ciently go about their duties, and the best ways of making their 
contribution to the group project. The various types of assistance given 
committees should be done through cooperative teacher-pupil planning, 
so that pupils may strengthen their owm capacities for cooperative 
work, self-direction, and efficient work procedures. Committee activi- 
rics contain many opportunities for helping children achieve purposes 
of education in all four major categories. 

Managing Group Discussion 

Discussion of topics, questions, issues, or ideas by the class as a 
whole or by smaller groups is an important phase of modem method 
in elementary schools. It is a phase of language-arts instruction, 
essential in sociahring classroom procedure and an integral part of 
cooperative teacher-pupil planning and pupil participation in the evalua- 
tion of the work done. 

Discussion in which pupils and teacher participate has much to 
contribute to the purposes of edacarion. Most of our intercommunica- 
tion is oral, and children should Icam how to engage effectively in the 
oral use of language. Everyone should acquire the habit of thinking 
clearijt^ through an idea before he speaks, of phrasing the thought 
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clearly and explicitly, and of saying it in a tone of voice and v\'ith an 
expression appropriate to the thought to be conveyed. There arc also 
the social skills of knowing when and xvhen not to speak, of taking 
one’s turn in speaking, of securing recognition from the chairman 
before one speaks, and of saying things that will not hurt other people. 
The individual needs to develop confidence and poise in speaking in a 
group situation, acquire an infonnarional bacltground so that his 
contributions may be intelligent and constructive, have an appropriate 
vocabularj’, and use English correctly. In a sociecj’ based on self- 
government through group processes, people should get together to 
discuss common problems, to exchange ideas and information, and to 
come to understand each other. Skill in group discussion is thus essential 
in a democracy. Unfortunately schools have not fully recognized the 
significance of these matters and have not provided as much oppor- 
tunity and training in group discussion as they should. 

■ Managing group discussion in clcmentarj’ schools presents several 
problems. First of all, icachere may raise the question uhether ele- 
mentarj* school pupils are mature enough to engage profitably in 
discussion. Tliere are discussion periods with the teacher as leader and 
there are others with pupils as leaders. What kinds of skills, attitudes, 
and habits can and should children acquire through these activities? To 
what extent and in what ways can children’s questions be utilized in 
discussion periods? \Vh.ic considerations should guide the teacher in her 
use of questions in discussion periods^ 

Cm eleineiiiary school ptpiU dhetus? Some people still doubt 
the ability of elementary school children, especially those in the pri- 
mary grades, to engage profitably in group discussion. Nevertheless 
teachers have utilized discussion as a useful classroom technique and 
have conducted increasingly effective discussion periods. How one 
judges the educational value of discussion periods depends upon one’s 
understanding of the s-alucs to be sought and their appropriateness in 
terms of the maturitv of children at the various age levels in the 
elementary school. 

Further evidence of the ability of pupils to engage profitably in 
group discussion has come from research studies.” Baker iBcd the 
method of direct observation in studying duldrcn’s contributions in 
general discussion periods in grades nTO, four, and six.” He found that 
in 24 discussion periods in each grade, the periods averaging about 34 
minutes in length, 62 second-grade children made 392 contributions, 

** Sum/Tiar/es of such studies are friven in Harold V. Baker, Cbi/Jrrn’f Cowf- 
tueiam in Elnnenwy School General DitetastM (New York- Bureau of Pobli- 
cations. Teachers College. Columbia UahreirityT IW2), Oiap. 1. 

” tbiJ^ Chaps. S, 8. 
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54 /ounh-grade children made 870 contributions, and 45 sixth-graders 
made 998 contributions. WTien cWIdren were permitted to talk of 
marten as they pleased and without specific direction or restriction, 
they gave little attention to “subject matter as such.” Oassification of 
the content of children’s contributions showed that “persona! activi- 
ties,” “animals,” and “current happenings” constituted 77 per cent or 
more of the contributions in each of the godes studied. If to the 
percentages for the three groups already named are added the per- 
centages of contributions devoted to “radio and movie programs,” the 
total percentages become 95 in the second grade, 87 in the fourth 
grade, and 94 in the sixth grade. 

Baker’s study showed further that from 70 to 80 per cent of 
children’s contributions in group discussions were devoted to “social 
matters.” In the sixth grade, children voluntarily turned their attention 
to “world happenings” in 23 per cent of the contributions. The 
geographical “locale” was identified as the child's immediate or local 
environment in 84 per cent of the contriburions in the second grade, 
55 per cent in the fourth grade, and 27 per cent in the sixth grade. 
The overlapping of children’s and adults’ interests was identified in 6 
per cent of the children’s contributions in the second grade, 21 per 
cent in the founh grade, and 58 per cent in the sixth grade. This 
overlapping occurred in the contributions classified as “current hap- 
penings,” The higher the grade the greater is children’s dependence 
upon vicarious experience for contributions In discussion. 

The experience of teachers and studies such as those by Baker 
leave little doubt about children’s ability at all grade levels to engage 
effectively in worth-while group discussions. 

The teacher as disaisiion leader. Although not absolutely essen- 
tial, it is highly desirable that group discussion be carried forward 
under the tutelage of someone designated as chairman or leader, who 
has the responsibility of securing distribution of participation, of keep- 
ing the discussion “on the subject,” and of maintaining general orderli- 
ness in procedure. Teachers ate usually skilled in the techniques of 
managing group meetings of this type, so that it is not difficult for 
them to assume the chairmanship of the group for discussion periods. 
Every* classroom program will contain many situations in which the 
teacher almost automatically becomes the chairman or leader. These 
occasions arise in connection with planning periods for the class as 
a whole, with committees, and in many other aspects of unit or- 
ganization. 

It is perfectly appropriate for the teacher to serve as leader in 
varions discussion siraations. The danger lies in the tendency of teachers 
to usurp this role altogether too often. There are several reasons why 
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teachers tend to overdo thdr leadership position in group discussions. 
One reason is that teachers are not skilled In exercising indirect leader- 
ship as a member of the group. A second reason is that many teachers 
become impatient with the dower pace of pupil-led discussions and 
with the cumbersomeness displayed by pupil leaders who have not yer 
acquired the skill of the adult. TTte slow pace and less sldlled perform- 
ance of pupils create Impatience in teachers because they are unfamiliar 
with the degree of skill possible in children at different grade levels in 
the elenientan’ school and because of their owm laclr of skill in guiding 
the discussion through the indirect route. All these reasons are no 
excuses, however, for the teacher to assume leadership roles that ought 
to be left to pupils. 

Pupil leaders. Learning to 
be skillful in leading and direct- 
ing discussion groups is an im- 
portant pan of children’s educa- 
tion. Skill in this area is acquired 
gradually through a variety of 
experiences and situations. Op- 
portunities to acquire skill in 
group leadership techniques 
should begin in the kindergarten 
and then xviden in scope as chil- 
dren move Up the grades. Cvety 
child of reasonable abilitj* should 
have the opportuni^ of develop- 
ing group leadership techniques 
to that level Tliis means that in 
everj' grade the school must cre- 
ate many opportunities in which 
"Do you think this one should be children may sen-e as committee 
used in our exhibit?" chairmen and as leaders of \-ari- 

ous t)'pes and sizes of discuision 
groups. Such opponunities should be rotated frequently. 

Teachers can do much to help pupils acquire confidence and skill 
in handling group meetings. There are many little “tricks of the trade’’ 
that children can learn at an early age, for example, arranging the 
seating around a table or in a circle so that every’one can see cvcr)'one 
else’s face; calling on one individual at a rime and in such sequence 
that everj'onc has his turn if he xvants it; bringing the discussion liacfc 
to the topic if it wanders awaj'; and seeing to it that no one person 
usurps too much time with lengthy or irrelevant remarks. Techniques 
of leadership can be discussed xvith the children, and the cs-aluation 
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of 2 discussion period may include an appraisal of the leader’s 
performance. 


Utilizing Children's Questioris 

Anyone who has been around children to any extent lcnott3 that 
they are literally “full of questions.” Asking questions and finding 
answ’ers to them is a verj- helpful cducarional procedure. Altogether 
too many school programs are conducted in a fashion that discourages 
children from asking their questions. This “choking off” of children’s 
questions and children’s curiosit)’ is one of the unpardonable sins of 
conventionalized school curriculums and teaching methods. The basic 
question is not whether hut how children’s questions can be utilized in 
a school program. 

The fact that children have many unansw ered questions has been 
verified by several research studies, one of wWch was made by Baker,’* 
who gathered children’s questions m grades three, four, five, and six 
in public schoob and in college laboratory’ schoob. In the public 
schoob, 514 out of 615 boys reported questions; the total number of 
questions given was 3,112, or an average of 5.06 questions per boy. Out 
of the 576 girb, 538 reported a total of 3,559 questions, or an as’cragc 
of 6.18 questions per girL For boys and girb combined, the average 
number of questions per pupil was 5.10 in grade three, 4.82 in grade 
four, 4.72 in grade fire, and 7.46 in grade s«. Etcepr in grade sir, the 
children in the laboratory schoob asked more questions per pupil than 
did the children in the public schools. The main categories and the 
percentage of children asking questions in each are shown in Table 6. 


Table 6 


Percentage of 1,402 Children in Grades Three to Six, Inclusive, 
Who Asked Various Types of Questions 


Categoriej 
Animal Life 
Man as a Social Being 
Industrial and Commercial Products 
School 

Communication 

War 


Percevtage of 
Total Number 
of Children 
JJ.5I 
24.23 
2J.P7 
2ZA6 
22.40 
21.82 


V. Biltei CtiJJr^s Oiwtkmr and Tbeh Imphcanom for Plamws 
the CuTTf«Janj (Sew \c,rk; Bureau of PqhUcaaons, Teachers College, Columbia 
Umvetsiry, W5). “ 
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Travel and Transportation 20.84 

The Earth 20.18 


American History and Government 
Plant Life 

\\'eather and Climate 
Energ)' 

The Human Body 

Astronomy 

Inventions 

Distant Lands and Peoples 

Problems of Personal and Sodal Adjustment 

Recreation 

Geography of the United States 
Music 

Reproduction 
Local Community 
Science— Miscellaneous 
Arithmetic 

Personal-io the Inquirer 

Art and Artists 

Definirions of Words 

Unkno\vn Persons and Places 

Statements 

Miscellaneous 

Riddles 

Daydreaming 


1 Emllir V. B«kw. CkS4r»H'« W JJti'' 

I tN»w Yorkj Bum* 9t I^hlltvboo*. 

7. R«vtlBMd by (wmlMlbn. 


18.58 

17.11 

14.50 

13.91 

13.19 

11.10 

10.78 

9.99 

8.95 

8.75 

6.34 

4.77 

4.57 

3.66 

3.53 

2.74 

2.42 

1.S9 

1.63 

1.63 

1.44 

1.24 

.52 

.46 


The summar)' of this kudy shows that 9.280 questions were coU 
lected from 1,402 children in grades three to sit in laboretoiy and 
public schools. Girls tended to ask more questions than boj-s. llic 
subject-matter interests reflected by the questions were, in rarjung 
degree, common to both boys and gitk Children are mtetestrf in the 
origins and causes of natural and social phenomena, ^ey want he p 
in interpreting the facts and situations they obserwe. They want hdp 
in underetanding the sehool siniarion. Neatly SO pet cent of the qure- 
tions submitted fell in the areas commonly considered the soaal 
studies. Neatly 38 per cent of the questions called for scientific infor- 
mation and neatly 8 per cent dealt writh cotrem cvenB. 

Children’s questions icptesent genuine desires to know. They are 
therefore clues to self-molireted, putpuseful learning bv pnp.k 
Teaehets should utiliae these latent or dormant or hidden stlf-stareere 
to genuine educational effort. In the first plice. teachcB can take el.ts 
time occasionally to permit children to e.,p,ess tlieir questions. If 
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discussion periods are held regularly, children will ask their questions 
then. Or, if children are encouraged to do so, they will bring their 
questions each day. Any one of these detnces for getting regular or 
periodic inventories of children’s questions will enable the teacher to 
gear classroom activities closer to children’s genuine interests. Children s 
questions arc thus useful in general curriculum planning. They should 
also be sought and utilized in specific classroom units. When the plans 
for units are being developed cooperatively by teacher and pupils, 
there is always need for being specific about what needs to be known 
and what needs to be done. This is the point in unit planning where 
children’s questions may he utilized. 

Children’s questions also guide individual activities. If the teacher 
knows a child's special interests, she can direct him along those lines 
during independent work periods or in the selection of appropriate 
books from the library for home reading. 

The Teacher's Use of Questions 

The use of questions is a two-way affair. In addition to utilizing 
children’s questions, the teacher can make effective use of questions of 
her own. Hcer made the following statement regarding the use of ques- 
tions in teaching. 

Ever since man has tried to teach his fellowman, the question has been 
an imporant device. It was employed with supreme skill by Socrates and 
Plato as their students sat with them or walked with them in the gardens. 
It %v3s used by Christ as he taught the multitudes or the twelve who were 
his disciples. In all periods in the development of our public schools, the 
question has been used as a means of teaching. If we were to enter a typical 
schoolroom of the presenc day', we would find that an important part of 
the schoolroom procedure conrists of questions and ans%vers.^’ 

A teacher may use questions to discover more clearly what a pupil 
means by a statement he has made or a question he has asked, to find 
out whether a pupil really understands a given process or term, to 
determine whether a pupil knows cenain information, to provide a 
brief revie%v of materials previously covered, or to guide discussion and 
cooperative teacher-pupil planrai^. Although all of these various uses 
of questions have a legitimate place in teaching, special attention should 
be called to the teacher's use of questions in the latter types of situa- 
tions, Most teachers are not very skillful as yet in the indirect guidance 
of discussion periods or in teacher-pupil planning. Appropriate ques- 

n Reprinted from Steps to Better Teadnng by Amos 1.. Heer. by permission 
of ^V. \\'. Norton & Company, Inc., New York. Copyright, 1937, by the pub- 
luhers. P. 252. 
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tions properly timed enn do much to direct pupil effort and th(»u£;Iit 
in the \'arious types of discussions. 

In situations where the techniques of good questioning arc luscd 

(1) the sequence of questions b organized around a thread or core; 

(2) reasonably full, rounded replies arc cspccted; howcTCr, the teacher 
accepts any answer or part rliereof that can be tisctl; (3) questions are 
within the pupils’ experience and knowledge; (4) the attitude during 
questioning is natural, friendly, and conrcnational, and pupils arc 
allowed time to think of an answer and to put it into words; (5) pupils 
are encouraged to ask questions, and they fed some responsibility for 
answering each others’ questions; and (6) the teacher docs not hesitate 
to say “I do not know” to a pupil’s question.’* 

Although aH tj’pes of questions have their legitimate uses at differ- 
ent times and occasions, the teacher should be careful to ensure that 
most of her questions arc “rhoughf questions,” that is, questions that 
stimulate thinking on the part of children. TTic essential cliaractcristic 
of a thought question is that it is one for which the pupil cannot find 
an explicit answer in his text or In supplemcntar)’ references, A thought 
question is one that ciHs for reflective thinking. Monroe and Streitz 
listed seven types of thought questions: comparison, statement of 
reasons, determination of causes or effects, disnission, c-xplanation, 
summary, and evaluation. *♦ 


The Role of Practice 

Educators differ regarding the role of drill or practice in an cdua- 
tional program, some believing that praaice is an unprofitable w-astc of 
time, others believing that drill, and plenty of it, is the only sure road 
to effective learning. Tliis difference of viewpoints has resulted in part 
from a m'lsintcrprctation of the implications of researches during the 
past several decades on the effectiveness of practice under varying 
circumstances. The studies have shown th.it many forms of drill as 
conventionally administered in classrootns are ineffective and frequently 
lead to undesirable results. Thej- have also shown, on the contrary, 
that appropriate practice engaged in at opportune times Is valuable 
and essential. The argument is not over whether practice has a place 
in an educational procram but over what kinds of practice should !>c 
undertaken and when. The compferc elimination of drill from the 
classroom lias never been advocated by any competent educator or 
psychologist anj'w hcrc ar any time. 

" Button, op. eir., pp. ...... 

‘•^VJlIcr S. .Monroe *nJ Rn'h Stfvitz. Dhttting Lesrtnns m ibt Wer/-rofrr/ 
Setool (New Yort: Doufifediy i Or, Ine, iW2>. p^ 
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The role of practice can be seen more clearly if an illustration is 
taken from out-of-school life. A boy plagues his parents for months 
for a bicjxle. He is elated when at last the bicycle is given to him. 
Now arises the problem of learning to ride it. No doubt the boy who 
has been so eager to have a bicycle has watched other children avith 
bicycles; he has examined many bic)'clcs; he knows the names of all 
the parts; he may have looked at bicycles in display windows in stores 
or in catalogues and advertisements; he may even have read a book 
on how to ride a bicycle or have been allowed to try riding a friend s 
bicycle; and he probably has learned the rules for riding a bicycle 
from the local city ordinance or police regulations. 

Visualize the background of information and understanding and 
the high degree of motivation for learning to ride well that the boy 
brings to his initial efforts at riding his new bicj'cle. Within this setting 
he tries his first ride. Usually the first ride is for only a few feet; then 
child and bicycle land in a heap or hit a tree or the curb. There arc 
literally hundreds of upsets, with scratched knees, lacerated hands, and 
tom clothes, but alwa)'s the boy gets back on the bicycle and tries 
again. He keeps on trying, even ignoring fatigue. But Urtle by little, 
as the days go by, he becomes more skillful in riding the bicycle, and 
he himself is aware of the progress he is making because, with great 
glee, he pronounces periodically the successful achievement of a new 
and difficult feat At last he can ride without holding on to the handle 
bars or by steering with his feet on the handle bars or by sitting back- 
ward on the bicycle. The whole accomplishment has been attained by 
stages through persistent practice. 

The example of the boy and his bicycle, so well known to all of 
us, embodies the essential principles that should govern practice in an 
educational program. In the first place, the student must have a clear 
understanding of what it is that he is going to practice. A broad back- 
ground of information and understanding should precede practice; 
otherwise the practice is meaningless. Second, the pupil himself must 
be motivated to engage in the practice. This means that the pupil must 
see the need for the practice and desire to engage in it. Third, the 
initial phase of skill learning in which meanings arc developed should 
contain varied practice; that is, the pupil should have many oppor- 
tunities to apply the ne^vly learned skill in a large variety of different 
functional situations and activities. Fourth, the final or refining phase 
of skill learning demands repetitive practice, that is. frequent repetition 
of the same act or acts in identiol or very similar situations. Fifth, 
practice should be limited to skills susceptible to automatization. SLxth, 
progress should be apparent to the pupd. And finally, practice for 
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speed should be subordinated to praaice for accuracy at first, and tlie 
nitJ progressively balanced.** 


Measurement, Diagnosis, and Evaluation 

Teachers liave .always tried to find out or mc.asurc tlic extent to 
which pupils have achieved the obiectives for whidi the school was 
striving, discover the types of difficulties students were encountering 
in their various learning tasks, and appraise or evaluate the progress 
of the student or the efFcctiv'cncss of their teaching. The idca.s inherent 
in measurement, diagnosis, and evaluation arc not new; cfTcctivc svaj’S 
of applying them have changed a great deal, and the teacher of today 
is interested in using the best and most effective tools in carrying 
fon\-ard these phases of teaching. 

The basic elements in measurement in education are essentially 
tJie same as in other fields. Everyone is familiar u ith the procedure 
used in measuring the length of a rod. A standard measure of length, 
such as tt foot, is applied to the rod and a record taken of the length 
of the rod in tenns of feet. In cilucational measurement, standardized 
instruments arc applied to determine the degree to which a given aspect 
of gfouth or des^loprttcnc has ocairrcd in a given pupil or in a class. 
Tor example, we use 4 scale to determine how many pounds a cliild 
weighs, a yardstick to find lus height, a mental test to find his mental 
age, Of an achievement test to find his level of accomplishment in some 
subject area. Tlicsc educational measuring instruments are standardieed 
and have standard units of measure similar to the pound, the foot, the 
inch, or the kilowatt in ckctricity. Aside from the devices for mcasut- 
Ing height and weight, the more commonly knowm stnnd.miizcd 
instrumentx for educational measurement consist of the published 
mental and achievement tests.” 

Standardized measuring instruments are now used e.vtensivcly in 
public schools and have become integral and essential features of class- 
room teaching. Standardized tests, however, arc roc the only measuring 
instruments used by teachers. In fact, unstandardized or teacher-made 
tests arc used to a greater c-xtent by most teachers than arc standardized 

More excended discussions on the role of practice may be found in the 
following sources: James L. MoRcll. PfyeMogy for MoJern Education (New 
York: \v. XV. Norton i Company, IVSZ), CSups. S, 4; The Fiycholozy of Leem- 
tti, Forty-first Yearbook. National Soektv foe die Study of Education (Oiicago: 
Univenicy of Chicago Pres*. IWI), Part ft, C3iap. 10; Burton, op. eh., Oiap. 18. 

*> For A compreliensive list of publUicd mental and achievement tests and 
scales of various kmiK see the latest edoaon of Oscar K. Buros. Mental .Ifrjiwv- 
-nents Yearbook (Highland Park. N. J.: The Mental Aleasuremcnts Yearbook). 
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tests. These teacher-made tests, sometimes called informal or unstand- 
ardized, arc well Icnow to everyone; they are the examinations that 
the teacher herself prepares and gives at the end of the week, at the 
end of a unit, at the end of a six-week period, or whenever she wishes 
to find out how well the children have learned certain topics or por- 
tions of content upon which they have been working. Teacher-made 
tests have an advantage over published tests in that they are more 
closely correlated with special instructional emphases in a particular 
class or with smaller segments of the course of study. One frequently 
hears the comment that standardized tests Include items that a given 
class has not studied or that are not included in the local course of 
study. The chief limitation of informal tests is that they arc not 
standardized and hence give no basis for comparing with an outside 
criterion the scores obtained by a given pupil or class. On the informal 
test the teacher has no way of knowing whether a child's score is good, 
poor, or average for a child of his age or maturity. Both the stand- 
ardized and the teacher-made tests have useful places in classroom 
teaching.** 

Modem schools do not restrict the techniques of appraisal of 
children’s gro%\Th and development or the effectiveness of the educa- 
tional program to the use of standardized and informal rests. Such other 
tools as the anecdotal record, the Interview, the questionnaire, the 
rating scale, the individual pupil profile, the class record, the cumula- 
tive record, and the case study are useful devices with which many 
teachers supplement information obtained from objective measures. 
Schools that concern themselves with the wholesome all-round develop- 
ment of children need various types of information in addition to that 
obtained from tests. 

Educational diagnosis. Anyone working with children needs to 
know at least three things: (a) to what extent does a child already 
know or possess certain information, understanding, or skill, (b) what 
are the learning difficulties the child is encountering, and (c) what arc 
the chief causes of the child’s difficulties* Anstvers to the first of these 
questions are sought through the use of the several measuring devices 
described in preceding paragraphs. But it is not enough to know that a 
sixth-grade child has a reading age of nine years or that a fourth- 
grader reflects an emotional maturity no greater than that commonly 
found in kindergarten children. Measurement alone is inadequate. The 
teacher also wants to know the nature of the difficulties along the way 


** Excellent assistance on the prepanuon and administration of informal tests 
may be obtained from recent books on testing, such as Harry A. Greene, Albert 
N. Jorgensen, and J. Raymond Gerbench, Aleaturement and Eialuation in the 
Elementary School (New Yorlt Longmans. Green & Co, Inc, 1953). 
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and the underlying causes. Without tius information the teacher cannot 
guide the child's growth and development intelligently. The latter t^vo 
questions outline rhe field of cducaritwial diagnosis. 

Educational diagnosis relates to the techniques by which the 
teacher discovers and evaluates both strengtlis and weaknesses of the 
individual as a basis for more effective guidance. Just as the phj'sician 
bases his diagnosis on a well-classified knowledge of sj.’mpcoms of 
s'arious pht-sical and mental ailments and their underlying causes, so 
the teacher needs to understand ail tjqses of learning difficulties, their 
symptoms, and causes in order to make a valid diagnosis of a pupil's 
failure to grow in desired ways at a satisfactorj* rate. There is an 
abundance of experimental evidence to prove the value of educational 
diagnosis when followed by appropriate remedial measures,** 

The variotis tccliniques of measurement described in preceding 
paragraplis provide facts and other information essential to accurate 
diagnosis. Particularly helpful in this regard arc the cumulative lecord, 
the indi4’jdual pupil profile, the interview, and the case study. As a rule 
teaciiere will want to supplement data from these procedures with 
specifically designed diagnostic tests when pupils arc encountering 
difficulties in the subject areas. For example, if a student is having 
difficult)* in subtracting a three-digit from a four-digit number in 
which borrouing occurs in the unit and the hundreds digits, the 
teacher can design a diagnostic test that will enable her to find the 
exact point at which the pupil is using faulty procedure and the nature 
of the difficulty. Diagnosb is facilitated if the teacher can obsen’c the 
pupil at work or have him think out loud while he Is working the 
examples in the diagnostic test. It is ea^ to see how the inrervicxv 
technique would be helpful in diagnosis. Sometimes an analysis of a 
pupil’s U'rictcfj u'ork reveals adequate diagnostic inforniation, but as 
a rule an analj'sis of written work will reveal the t}pc of error made 
by the pupil but not the cause or the nature of the faulty procedure. 

Measurements of many kinds and regular use of diagnostic tech- 
niques arc an integral part of cvcrj’day teaching. Testing is not some- 
thing that is done aparr from teaching or an exercise in which super- 
visors engage once or nvicc a }*C3r. Measurement and diagnosis 
Constitute essential features of classroom teaching and should be ever 
present aspects of an ongoing classroom program. 

Evaluation. Evaluation means appraisal or judging the value or 
amount or worth-whilencss of somahing. People arc always engaging 
in evaluation of some sort. In everyday life a person desires a new 
automobile; inquiring about the price, he finds that it is very high 

C C Ross (fcvfeed by fulnn C Stanley), MeantretneTit hi Today's Schools 
(New York; Prentice-Hall, Inc, 1«4). Chip. 12. ‘■Diipnosis.” 
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and decides that he needs new clothes more than a new automobile. 
In his mind he has tt'cighed the rebtive merits or his relarire need and 
desire for clothes and for an automobile and has decided in favor of 
the clothes. He has used some kind of criterion, such as personal need, 
personal appearance, usefulness, or av*ailable funds, against which he 
has weighed the pros and cons, and then decided in favor of the 
clothes. Evaluation implies that there are certain criteria, certain funda- 
mental values or considerations in the light of which the facts are 
rcriewed and conclusions reached. Sometimes we call this an interpre- 
tation of the facts. From this standpoint evaluation and interpretanon 
mav be thought of as sjTionj-mous. 

Evaluation is ever present in the work of the teacher. The s-arious 
techniques of measurement and diagnosis can provide essential informa- 
tion, but interpretation or appraisal must be done by the teacher in the 
light of i^Iuc criteria gear<^ to the purposes of education and the 
maniritj* of children at various age levels. Tests may show that a sU- 
vear-old just starting school cannot read; learning to read b an impor- 
tant goal in elementary* schools, but one does not become alarmed 
because this sit-year-old has not yet learned to read. Here is a nvclve- 
year-old whose abilities in ariAmetic parallel those of a typical 
fourth-grader, but the child has an IQ of 80; hence one concludes that 
the child is doing very well in arithmetic. Evaluation means judgment 
or interpretation in the light of all the related facts and in terms of 
value criteria. 

Several aspects of esaluation call for special attention when applied 
to procedures of measurement and diagnosis. The use of measurement 
and diagnostic techniques should be restricted to those phases of child 
growth and development for which the teacher has real need of infor- 
mation. Much rime can be wasted by testing that yields no information 
particularly useful to anyone. Useful testing means that the information 
gathered peruins to significant aspects of child life rebted to the 
purposes of education. In other words, the data gathered should enable 
the teacher ro do a better job of guiding the child's growth and 
development toward the purposes of education. In order to do this 
effectively the educational goak sought must be translated into specific 
items of pupil behavior indicative of progress toward the goals, and 
testing procedures must then be selected or designed so that they are 
appropriate to the goals sought. The lest items or test situations should 

valid and reliable indexes of pupil behavior and learning. Whatever 
b tested should be worth testing, the methods whereby it b tested 
should be appropriate to the age of the child tested and the goal sought, 
and the evaluation of the findings should be in terms of genuine 
educational values sought by the school 

At one time, not so very many years ago, many teachers had the 
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notion that the purpose of measurement and diagnosis was to dLscover 
how well the child was doing, w'hcther he was applying liimself ade- 
quately, or svJierher he reeded admonishment. Wc hare since learned 
that with appropriate nourishment (from the physical and the educa- 
tional standpoints) children tdU grow and develop in accordance with 
their individual growth patterns. If they do not we can be sure that 
something is amiss with their environment or their physical well-being. 
The chief function of measurement and diagnosis has therefore become 
one of finding out how the child is growing and developing so that 
We may evaluate the adequacy of the environment. Evaluation does 
not in any sense minimize educational measurement. Evaluation is a 
more inclusive term than measuremenL The latter is limited to the 
quantitative aspects of education, whereas the former includes both 
the quantitative and the qualitative aspects. Also eN'aluation involves the 
use that is made of information obtained by measurement as well as by 
other means.” Heaton phrased the present vicsv’poinc in evaluation very 
succinctly \vhen he said that teachers were "using instruments of evalu- 
ation to discover, not whether pupils had done their work, but what 
the work had done to the pupils."” 

Measurement, diagnosis, and evaluation are interrebted witli each 
other as well as integral phases of an oogoing 'instnjctional prognm. 
Evaluation is difficult if not impossible without adequate and reason- 
ably objective data. Measurement and diagnosis provide the data, 
certain types of which arc gathered by the teacher at time intervals of 
designated length. For example, children’s height and weight may be 
obtained and recorded every sue months; intelligence tests may be gis-en 
Once every three years; and standardized achievement tests once each 
Semester, Other tj'pes of data are gathered more frequently. Illustrations 
of these other tj’pes of dara-gathering dci'ices are teacher-made tests, 
diagnostic tests, and intervie%\’s with pupils and parents. Evaluation 
takes place continuouslj'. It is done independent!)* by the teacher as 
well as cooperatively by the teacher and individual pupils or by the 
teacher and groups of pupils while units and other activities are planned 
and evaluated. 


Chopfer Summery 

Living and working with childrot are inseparable parts of the task 
of guiding children’s growth and development in desirable directions. 
In a modem school program the main stream of events consists of ex- 
B. Ragan, Modem Eiemenarj Oarieuhnt (New York: The 
Dryden Press, Inc., J95J), p. 478. . _ . , .r- i 

“Kenneth L. Heaton. Professimd Edueanon for Experienced Teacben 
(Oucago: University of Chicago Press, 1940), p. 120. 
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perience units. Such units involTC ad«nce planning by the teacher, 
cooperative teacher-pupil planning, a varietj' of activities, and evalua- 
tion- Teachers must be sidled in directing the work of committees, 
in managing proup discussion, in udlizing children’s questions, and in 
their otro use of questions, Measoremenc, diagnosis, and evaluation arc 
csxrydav phases of teaching. The modern emphasis in evaluation fe to 
determine how good a job the school is doing for the child rather 
than to appraise how well the child is doing the school program- 

The following major ideas were developed in this chapter. 

1. living and working with children are mterrebted pans of the 
task of guiding children’s grotvth and development in desirable 
directions. 

2. Group living at school must be on a high plane if the purposeful 
enterprises of ebss groups are to be carried forward effectively. 

3. An up-to-date and sound philosophy of living and working 
with children must permeate the entire school program. 

4. The character and quality of the tnain sequence of teaching- 
learning situations which make op the body of the school program are 
determined by the organization of the curriculum and the general 
method of teaching os^ 

5. The idea of unit organization of teaching-learning situations has 
gained wide acceptance in present-day educational literature. 

6. “Experience units" appear to be the best method of organiang 
teaching-learning enterprises because the)- embody a more pensive 
applicarion of the best knowledge of how growth, development, and 
learning cake pbce. 

7. Unit oTganbanon calls for extensive advance pbnning by the 
teacher and cooperative teacher-pupil planning in ^ stages of the 
development of each unit. 

B. Comminee work is an essential feature of modem ebssroom 
procedure. 

9. Group discussion is an integral plase of modem classroom 
procedure. 

10. Children's questions should be toed extensively by the teacher 
in curriculum pbnnli^, in guiding the development of units, and in 
guiding the acrivirics of individual chfldren. 

11- Teachers questions can serve manv useful purposes in work- 
ing with children. 

12. Drill or practice, when appropriately administered, has a techd 
and important pbce in a school program. 

13. Measurement, di^nosis, and evaluation are integral features of 
good teaching. 
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Recommer^ded Additional Readings 

1. Adams, Fay. Educating /imcrica's CbiUrcn (2d td.). Nc«' York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 19J1. Chap. 5. “General Method: The Unit of 
Work Procedure.” 

2. Hanna, Lavonne A., Gladys L. Potter, and Neva Hagaman. Unit Teach- 
ing in the Eletneniary School. New York: Rinehart & Company, Inc., 
1955. Chap. 6, “Developing a Unit of Work.** 

3. Reinhardt, Emma, /inieriem EJiicathn. New Yorks Harper tc Brothers, 
1954. Chap. 8, “Living and Learning in the Modem Elenientarj* School.” 

4. Rugg, Harold, and R. Marian Brooks. The Teacher in School anJ So- 
ciety. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Company, 1950. Chap. 16, ‘‘Evaluariog 
the Work of the School.” 

5. Strickland, Ruth G. I fats to BtiilJ a Unit. Biillelin 1946, No. 5. ^\'ash- 
ington: Office of Education. 1946. 

6. Thurston, Mildred. Helping CbiIJren Lhe and Learn: Guide to Use of 
Selected Materials Thai Coniribute to Good Leaning Experiences for 
ClvJJ/eff it ibe Elefftentary SeLy^ot. BtdUsla So. S!>. Weshin^ron: Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education International, 1952. 

Suggested Student Activities 

1. Visit an elementary school to observe (a) the way in which teacher- 
learning sicuatlons are organized, (b) a committee of pupils at work, (c) 
a group discussion taking place, (d) the teacher’s use of questions, and (e) 
the ways in which the teacher utilires children’s questions. 

2. Make a list of units mentioned m Cha^Hcr 1, 

3. Read an account of a unit of work. (Courses of study often contain 
units and sometimes unin are published separately.) 

4. Examine sample standardized tests and other evaluation instruments. 
Note the purpose of each. 

5. See the film Each Child Is Different (17 minutes, sd. BiW; McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. Inc.. New York, 1954). 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


The Teacher's 
Admmcstratfve Rofe 


The preceding chapters of this book have dealt primarily with (a) 
the chUd and how he grows and develops, (b) the direcrions in which 
home, school, churcli, and other community agencies endeavor to guide 
his gro^vth and development, (c) the educational resources of his 
environment and how he utilizes tliem to meet his developmental needs, 
and (d) the role of the teacher in providing, creating, or utiliring an 
appropriate and rich educational environment for children of ele- 
mentary school age and in guiding the children in effective uses of 
that environment to enhance their owtj growth and development In 
desirable directions. The reader’s attention is now directed to nru other 
aspects of the enormous task of educating our elementary school 
children. The present chapter survey’s the teacher’s administrative role 
while Chapter 15 deals with the teacher as a person and professional 
Worker- 

Tho Teacher and fhe Sfole 

In the United States education is a function of each of the states. 
The Constitution of the United States makes no reference to or provi- 
sion for education. Moreover, the Tenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, ratified in 1791, provides that "the powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the Stares respeedvdy, or to the people." Although the 
federal government has made many contributions to education in the 
stares and has some authority to promote and to control education 
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where federal grants are involved, the basic control rests tvith each of 
the states. This state authorit)’ and responsibility' for education is ex- 
pressed in the constitutions of the varioos states and in the laws passed 
by thar legislatures. Because of the nature of the relations betsveen the 
federal government and the states in educarional affairs the public 
school teacher’s’basic oricntaooh is to the system of education in vogue 
in the particular state in which she works. Nevertheless, she must not 
overlook the fact tliat her broad professional orientation is to the 
United States as a whole and to the world at large. Tlie welfare and 
progress of mankind rest primarily upon the effective education of each 
succeeding generation of children as well as upon the continuing 
education of the adults. The progress, or lack of progress, of nations, 
the wars of the past, and the conditions all over the world at present 
have impressed upon people the need for universal education in every 
nook and comer of the world- Wars arc bom in the minds of men, and 
world peace cannot come men become educated and nations 

learn how to lire with each other in understanding, tolerance, and 
cooperation. Each teacher, therefore, is an agent for peace and the 
welfare of mankind in a world society. 

Intelligent self-govemmenc is possible only among well-educated 
people. In the United States the ideal of democratic self^govenuncnt 
is close to the heart of every thinking citizen. This id^ must be 
expressed in practice in the home, the neighborhood, the local com- 
munitj', the stare, and the nation, and in iotemarional affairs. Each 
person is really a dtizen at each of these levels, at least to the extent 
that Ws abilities and activities enable him to operate at the different 
levels. The welfare of each individual is associated in one ‘v'^ay or 
another siith the character of self-government in his communitj', in his 
state, in his nation, and in the world at brge. Each child’s education, 
therefore, must be oriented to the role that he vaH play at these 
different Ics'ck of citizenship. In the United States, where we are 
comrmned to democratic self-government, the teacher is an agent for 
promoting the ideals and practices of dcmocracj* in the country' as a 
^yhole. Although a teacher operates in a particular classroom that may 
seem far removed from the policj' maken in Washington, the work 
that is being done in the classroom is central to the continuing success 
of our democratic form of government Each student, his personalit)', 
fus knowfetfge. his success or failure in future life is of viral concern 
not only to his family and teachers but also to his communitj’, state, 
and ration. The fact that each individual is sacred is the key ro our 
demot. nic way of life. In this sense each teacher has in his or her 
trust the most precious stuff of dcmocracv. 

Goin^now from the realm of the rutlonal and intematiorul to 
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that of the state, wc come closer to the immediate and tangible relations 
of the teacher. Tlic fact that school districts, school buildings, and 
teaching positions exist arises out of the authority vested in state 
constitutions and state legislatures to protide for education. State legis- 
latures establish the legal frantework for local school districts by pissing 
laws that detemiine the structure of the state school s}'5tcm and provide 
for the operation of tlie schools. State laws give the local districts 
power to levy taxes and employ teachers; .sucli matters as length of 
the school term, compulsotj' artcndince. certification of teachers, 
teachers* salaries, and standards for school buildings are also determined 
by the legislature.* Local school districts are created by tltc stare and 
have only such duties and authority as it grants to them. The apjxiint- 
mcm of teachers is one of the authorities delegated by the state to local 
school districts and their boards of education. Technically the teacher 
is engaged by the local board of education, but in a verj' real sense the 
teacher is an agent of the state. It is the teacher who in the local 
situation carries out the state prt^ram. It is important, therefore, that 
the teacher be thoroughly acquainted avith the details of the program 
of education as it is outlined and carried fonvard in the p-articular 
state in which she works. 


The Strategic Local Role of the Teacher 

In the particular building or the particular classroom in which she 
works the teacher is one of the kej' figures in the comn)unlt}‘ s cduea- 
rional program. The school is either good, mediocre, or poor, depend- 
ing on the kind of teacher in the classroom .and u hat that teacher docs. 
Hrick and mortar, books, and other instructional resources arc impor- 
tant. bur when all is said and done, the teacher is the most important 
part of any school program. “As is the teacher, so is the schonl’-thc 
old adage still holds true. . 

It is the teacher who chiefiy determines the chiraaer and scope of 
children’s schooling. In the classroom and in ocher school activities the 
teacher is the guiding influence. Most of the administrative and air- 
riculum policies of the scimol sjwm must be implemented by the 
classroom teacher. The role of education m state, national and interna- 
tional affairs is far-reaching, and the foundation is laid waih a parti^lar 
group of children in a particular school or classroom in the lo^ 
communirt'. Education in its broadest as well as »s narrowest aspects 
must take place where the children are. and the children live and go to 

.Cordon .McOosJccy. Zmo D. 
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school in the neighborhoods of the local communities, big and small, 
all over the land. 

Community Relations 

As a rule good schools exist only in communities in which the 
people are au’are of their presence, have an interest in them, have 
frequent personal contacts with the schools, are familiar xvith their 
program and policies, feel that thdr children are getting good school- 
ing, and know the needs of the schools. These conditions can pres’ail 
only if the school and its teachen have many and varied contacts with 
the community and its adults. This relation should not be a one-way 
relation in which the school faimlty telU the people what’s what or in 
which the people dictate to the school. It should be a .mutually 
cooperative, interacting relation in which parents and teachers manifest 
a frank but friendly concern for the welfare of children and the 
development of a school program that serves children adequately in 
present-day society. In such a friendly working relation teachers and 
administrative and supervisor)' officers will be able to give professional 
leadership to the lay groups. 

A successful relation between school and community^ requires 
e.Ytenslve effort bv all members of the school penonnel-superintcnd- 
enr, principals, supervisors, and teachers. Many avenues may be used 
in interpreting the schools to the public. Some schools make use of 
study groups of patents and teachers. In these groups an effort is made 
CO undenrand education coday, its purposes, and the means of achiev- 
ing these purposes. The findings of the study are then applied to the 
local school system. Other schools form committees to study pertinent 
problems in their own school sj-stems, each committee being composed 
of both parents and teachers. Findings and recommendations of each 
committee are presented at an open meeting as well as reported through 
the local newspaper. 

Study groups and joint committees constitute one way of meeting 
the adverse criticism being leveled at our public schools today. Much 
of this criticism stems from a lack of understanding of what the schools 
are attempting and their underlying purposes. It is the responsibUity 
of the leaders in the schools to educate the public concerning changes 
in the school If favorable school-cominunity relations are to exist. 

Although all members of the school personnel have a responsi- 
bility for helping in the establishment of good school-community 
relations, the classroom teacher is the key person, for she fills several 
strategic positions in community relarions. 

Good day-by-day classroom teaching that includes skillful and 
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sympathetic living and working wth children is the most important 
element in community relations. Parents' most direct and personal 
conMct with the school is through th«r own children. If their children 
are having a happy, interesting, prohtable, and challenging time at 
school, parents think well of the school; conversely, parents will not 
think well of the school, even if the building is brand new with all 
modem etjuipraent, unless their children are experiencing worth-while 
learnings in a wholesome environment. Unless good teaching prevails 
in the school, a pleasant working retadon with parents is impossible. 
Good teaching, on the other hand, opens the way for other types of 
wholesome community relations. Teachers should realize that they as 
individuals and their teaching In particular form the keystone to school 
and community relations. 

Teachers play other active roles in communitj’ relations: individual 
parent-teacher conferences ar school, teachers' visits to children s 
homes, parents' visits to the classroom and obsers'ation of activities 
there, social programs given by children for their parents, progranis 
culminating unit activities, periodic reports to parents of children’s 
progress In school, class participation in school and community im- 
provement projects, the utilization of adults and community agencies 
in the school program, and teacher participation in the P.T.A. Most 
of these activities have been treated in one way or another in preceding 
chapters; hence further detail is omitted at this point. It is essential 
that teachers recognize these as important expressions of school and 
community rebtions and that they should assume responsibility for 
making these contacts effective and constructive influences in building 
a wholesome relation benveen the school and the communit)'. 


Relations with Administrative 
and Supervisory Personnel 

Unless she teaches in a small school in a small school district, the 
teacher has one or more administrative and supemso^ officers with 
whom she shares duties and rcsponsibib'ties. In a schoo system of hvc 
to thirty or forty teachcre the superintendent of schools may carry all 
the administrative and supcrvisorj- responsibilities for the elementary 
and secondary schools; in some elcmcntaiy schools there is a t«cher 
who teaches only pan time and assumes some of these duties. Hence, 
in a small school sv-stem the elemcntaty school teacher has a part-time 
prindpal and the superintendent of schools as administrative and super- 
visorv'c^u'orkeis. In brger school s>-stcms each clementan- schc^ lis 
likely to have a nontcaching principal who devotes full time 
istrative and supervisory work; moreover, the supenntendent $ office 
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will be stafTcd with a variety of supemsor)* assmantt. in which ease 
each teacher has a larger nuiuhcr of perwms with spccialt7.c(l training 
to whom she can look for awstance. ITie presence in the school ss'stem 
of one or more administrative ami supers-isoty ofllccrs raises the qw^ 
tion of the teacher’s relation to them. 

In order to orient herself appropriately in her relations with pro- 
fessional assf)ci3tcs in the school svsteni, each teacher shftuld clarify her 
notions about herself and her own role as a professional worker; she 
should also have clear ideas about the duties and rcspomihniiies of 
others and be willing to niaVc any rcawinahlc adjustments required of 
her. Yet this business of achieving and maintaining mutually satisfying 
and helpful relations with assoebtes is a reciprocal affair and no super- 
visor wlio does not respect them will have the respect of his teachers. 

Studies in human rcbiiom have made it quite clear that mutually 
satisfying relations with other people arc seldom achieved or main- 
tained unless each of the parties in the relation is a well-adjusted person 
with a wholesome, well-integrated personality. To achieve a ss'cU- 
adjusted personality is as difficult forteachets as for anyone else, but a 
number of qualities seem to lie essential. Tlic teacher must have confi- 
dence in herself as a person and as a teacher. Self-confidence as a teacher 
comes In part from thorough professional preparation. The teacher 
should have had sufficient college or univenit)* training and have done 
enough independent reading so that she can honestly feel that she really 
knows what she needs to know altout education as it pertains to the 
segment of the school sptem in which she has chosen to work. For 
the clementatj' school teacher in patticular this means professional 
competence in elementarj' education and especially for the specific age 
group with which she works. Like anyone else with similar deficiencies, 
teachers who are not well informed profcssionallv are apt to feel 
insecure, to be apologetic about themselves and their work, to be 
antagonistic or arrogant in their viewpoints, to have final and perfect 
anssvers to all problems, and to have a mind closed to all nesv ideas. A 
person in such a predicament has little chance for satisfying relations 
\vith her associates whether they be pupils, teachers, or administrative 
or supervisory officers. 

_ Self-confidence in one’s professional competence engenders self- 
confidence in oneself as a person and tends to make one at ease in one’s 
wort and in relations with others. Good social adjustment is associated 
with a feeling of happiness, friendiiness, counesy, helpfulness, and 
attitudes of tolerance and kindliness. One must assume that the other 
fellow, to.o, is sincere in his efforts, is without malice, and strives for 
the best interests of all. Differences of opinion should be viewed as 
honest differences, and the intdlectua! honest)' of others should not be 
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questioned until there is undeniable evidence to the contrary. Unless 
each teacher orients henelf in this way, satisfactory staff relations are 
impossible. 

Sometimes it is said that professionally competent teachers become 
egotistical and thereby destroy their effectiveness. In teaching as in 
other fields those who know all the answers arc almost sure to be the 
uninformed; anj’one svho has kept pee with the expanding frontiers 
of educational research and theory realizes how many questions still 
remain unanswered. It is somcomes said that the one who knows most 
knows least because he knows the limitations of present knowledge. 
Perhaps it would be better to say that the one who knows most is most 
humble. Surely real professional comptcnce should promote humility 
rather than arrogance. 

■ Understanding the other fellow and knowing his duties, his 
problems, and his difficulties is another important element in whole- 
some staff relations.* The teacher must realize that division of labor is 


essential in a school staff and that other persons, such as the principal, 
the supervisor, the superintendent, and the custodian, are in the school 
system because there are duties to be prformed that cannot be handled 
by clas.sroom teachers. The suprintendent of schools has a multitude 
of duties and problems that must be handled well in order that the 
school sj'stcm may operate, that teachers may have positions and 
salaries, and that teachers and pupils may have appropriate facilities 
and materials for effective work. The superintendent must make sure 
that the school laws of the stare are applied appropriately in the local 
school system and that the board of education is kept informed of 
modem trends in education, of current changes In state and federal 
practices, and receives many other kinds of information that school 
boards must have in order to dc^xlop good policies and appropriate 
procedures for administering the local schook. A school budget must 
be prepared each year; local tax revenues, state and federal aid, and 
other sources of income must be cstin>atcd; and s.ilar)' schedules for 
teachers and other school employees must be worked out. There are 
also the problems associated with the repair, remodeling, and main- 
tenance of school property and the planning, financing, and construe- 
tion of new school buildings. Tlie superintendent mua determine the 
types of persons needed on the school staff and develop standards of 
professional traininii or other preparation for each group of cmpIoye«. 
These are but a few of the tasks that fall on the shouldcn of the 
superintendent of schools, but the list at least gives the teacher a small 
notion of the problems to « hich a superintendent must devote his time. 

^ 

Relauoiwhips,” CJueancmil Ltadmhtp. 9 (April. 1951), ■422-428. 
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Some knowledge of the superintenJent-s duties, probletm, and ivornK 
helps the teacher to understand him as a person and as a protcssio 
associate whose concern must be for the general welfare of school 
system as a whole, the needs of each of its parts, and all members o 
the school staff. , 

Most of the larger school systems engage one or more general or 
special supennsoR or consultants whose chief function is to 
ship and direction to the Instructional prr^ram. In practice it is difficult 
to separate administration from supervision, and it is probably b«t i 
no special differentiation is sought. Supcn'isois arc employed by sclioo 
systems because the tasks to be dealt with on a system-wide basis arc 
too numerous to be handled by the superintendent alone. They have 
been called supervisors because most of their duties relate to problems 
of the curriculum, methods, and materials and because in the beginning 
their function was largely that of supervising or directing thc^ instruc- 
tional program. At present, in most school sj’stcms, supers'isors arc 
viewed as administrative assistants to the superintendent and are given 
special duties regarding the instructional program. 

In order to take fullest advanuge of sucli supendsors as the school 
system may have, the teacher must know why supcrv'lsors are em- 
ployed, what their splieres of activity are, and how to get the most 
help from them. Supervisors, usually penons with broad as well a* 
highly specialized training, are qualified to render services not otiicr- 
wisc available. The major functions of supervisors are (1) w B"'® 
expert advice and guidance on insttuaional and school management 
problems, (2) to implement xvaj's and means of bringing about im- 
provements in the program of the local schools, (3) to implement and 
coordinate the in-service professional development of teachers and 
principals, (4) to coordinate on a s)-stem-widc basis those aspects ot 
schoolwork on w’hich system-wide uniformity is desirable and to en- 
courage individual-school deviation from sj’stcm-wide practice, and 
(5) to coordinate administrative, organizational, and instructional 
problems. 

These functions delineate the sphere of their operations but do not 
tell the real story of why supervisors are employed. Throughout an 
their activities their real purpose is to help teachers do the best job of 
teaching of which they are capable and to help them grow personally 
and professionally as they continue to serve the schools. Teachers 
should realize that the chief contribution of the supervisor is that of a 
helper and that his services should be sought frequently and in connec- 
tion with all types of curriculum, method, and school-management 
problems. 

Many teachers foolishly build up in their own minds the idea that 
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the supervisor is the “big boss” to whom they must look for directions, 
wltom they must please, and whom thw must fear. It is for this reason 
that some teachers shudder whenever the supendsor visits the class- 
room or calls them in for a conference. Unfortunately there have been 
supervisors who were veritable despots, but today a supersdsor who 
must be obeyed, feared, cajoled, and pleased is unworthy of the posi- 
tion. Most supervisors believe in and practice democratic relations with 
Kachers and principals. Today’s superxTsots recognize that the only 
kind of educational program that belongs in the classroom is a program 
the teacher understands, believes in, and is skilled in putting into 
practice. They recognize that the teacher is the key person in the 
educational program and that the supervisor’s function is to help her 
do a good job and become a better teacher. Teachers, therefore, not 
only should feel that they can have free, frank, impersonal professional 
relations with supervisors, thej' should seek their help, request them to 
tisit their classes, and ask for conferences. Professionally competent 
teachen, it need lurdly be added, have no hesitancy about frequent 
and close working relations with supemsors. 

Of the various administrative and supervisory persons in a school 
system the principal U the teacher’s closest working associate. In some 
school systems the role of the principal is restricted to administrative 
matters, and supervisors are supposed to look after instructional affairs; 
in others the principal is expected to be a professional leader m all 
administrative and supervisory problems. In either case the teacher 
M'il! have many problems each week on u'hich she will xnsh the adviM 
of the principal. The teacher should realize that the function of the 
principal is to run the interference, to clear the way, to provide mate- 
rials, and in other xvays help the teacher to do the best job the circum- 
stances will permit. The principal, too. should be viewed as a hel^r. 
and teachers should feel free to discuss their problems with him. The 
successful operation of a good school program requires the v ho e- 
hcarted cooperation of all. 


Relations with Other Teachers 

A teacher’s closest professional associates are other teachera in the 
same building. There arc literally dozens of times each week when 
teachers in the same building have contact with one another: m the 
moraing before school starts, at noon, after school houis svhen t'^hen 
have a chance to see one another, to say hello, an to c a a 
this or that. On many occasions nvo or mote teacheta .'“P'” = 
snpetvising children’s activities when groups of children |0.n m ph^ s 
education, auditorium programs, excursions, or some ot e 
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There are also faculty meetings and numerous committees on which 
several teachers serve. 

In these extensive teacher-teacher relations within the same build- 
ing the same basic viewpoints presented in the preceding section should 
prevail: an unqualified belief in the other person’s sincerity, integrity, 
and ss'illingness to be helpful. All learning docs not come from boohs; 
each of us can learn a great deal from the experiences of others. This 
give-and-take among teachers should occur frequently, in staff meet- 
ings, in committee meetings, m classroom visiting, and in other \vays. 
Every other teacher can be a resource, a help, and a source of profes- 
sional stimulation and growth if the relations among tcaclwrs are on a 
wholesome professional plane, a plane that should be the goal of every 
teacher. 

Relations to the School 
System as a Whole 

Tl;e teacher's relations discussed thus far in this chapter have dealt 
Largely with those a teacher has In a given school. Except in small 
school districts, there are several, frequently more than a hundred, 
schools in a school system. Each teacher is a member of the school 
s)'stcm as a whole as well as a member of the staff of a particular 
school. This broader role of the teacher has several aspects that should 
be understood clearly by every member of ihe staff. 

The teacher’s own attitudes and convictions are of primary 
importance here, for every teacher should consider herself a staff 
member of the school system as a whole. The teacher’s personal 
welfare as well as the conditions under which she works in a particular 
school are dependent in large measure upon the circumstances and 
policies tliat prevail in that system. Some teachers make the unfortunate 
mistake of associating their destiny in a most intimate fashion with a 
particular school, even to the extent of feeling that they have experi- 
enced a personal affront or even of threatening to resign if they arc 
asked to siiift to another building in the district. Such childish attitudes 
show that the teacher has no clear conception of her role. 

These statements do not imply that the teacher should refrain from 
developing an attachment to a particular school. Every teacher should 
hare interest and pride in and foyaltj' to the staff, the chifdren, and cha 
program of the school in which she xvorks. To have such an attitude 
toward a given school does not rule out a thoughtful feeling of affilia- 
tion to the school system as a whole. 

The teacher’s position in the school sj'stem svili result in frequent 
opportunities to participate in projects and to discuss problems that 
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consistent -with these conceptions. If educationa! objectives are more 
broadly conceived, and a broad-fields or cotnmon-activities-of-living 
curriculum prevails in the school, then the classroom schedule should 
implement them. The kind of school program entdsioncd by the pre- 
ceding chapters of this book would call for a classroom schedule that 
provides longer class periods for good portions of the day and flexibility' 
in time allotments. The essential point is that the teacher has consider- 
able control over the management of the school day and the school 
week, that she should manage the use of school time in ways that are 
consistent with the values sought and the nature of children's activities, 
and that her management of school time determines in laigc part the 
kind of education children receive. 

Management of the School Plant 

The teacher’s skill as an organizer is tested not only in the careful 
attention given to the organizarion of curricular acrivitics but also in 
the attention given to the care and use of the school building, grounds, 
and equipment. The responsibilities of the teacher in this area are 
threefold: the use of the classroom itself, the equitable use of the 
various school facilities other than the teacher's osvn classroom, and 
the general care of school proper^. 

Since certain phases of classroom management have been treated 
in previous chapters, only a few elements will be mentioned here. The 
physical environment in the classroom has much to do svith children’s 
comfort, interest, and effort- Classroom housekeeping, which is an ever 
present problem, has to be organized and managed expeditiously; 
otherwise it will interfere with good teaching practices. There must 
be a plan for the care of the children’s wraps and for their access ro 
them. Plants, animals, the aquarium, exhibits, and room decorations 
must be looked after regularly. Papers and pencils must be kept off the 
floor and general room cleanliness should be maintained. Books and 
papers must be distributed, used, cared for, and collected at various 
times. The classroom library must be kept in working order and the 
books changed periodically. Qassroora committees may be appointed 
to look after these matters as well as rnaincaining temperature, venrila- 
tion, and lighting at the comfort level; but the teacher must be 
constantly afert to make sure that the pfiysicaf surroundings are at a 
level. that encourages optimum comfort and effort. It is so easy for 
teacher and pupils to become absorbed in their classroom activities 
that th^become oblivious to the fact that the temperature has climbed 
to eighty^r more, that the room is stuffy, and that the sun has passed 
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the point in its orbit where the shades no longer need to be drawn or 
should have been drawn an hour ago. 
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educational influence of the child's environment, no notion of what a 
teacher must do to guide chiidren into acaVe and eager participation 
in the improvement and care of the school plant and equipment. Yet 
it is easy to see how teachers, through the cooperative participation of 
their classes, may assume leadership and responsibility for the general 
care of school property and equipment. The old saying that charity 
begins at home applies to the care of the school plant. Much of what 
is involved in education for character, citizenship, conservation, thrift, 
and cleanliness stems from children’s attitudes toward the school plant. 
In fact, it is not an exaggeration to say that no school can expect to 
inculcate these values unless its teachers and pupils arc conscious of 
their responsibility for its plant. 

Textbook Management 

Free textbooks are a corollary to compulsory education in a de* 
mocrac)’. Tlicrc is no point in requiring children to go to school if 
there arc no books at school for them. In most states today textbooks 
are provided cither by the state or by the local school district. 

In many instances the local systems do not have any choice con* 
coming the specific text to be used for a certain subject area since the 
text has been selected by a state committee for state*wide use. In other 
instances the local school system b given a choice of one of several 
texts selected by the state committee. When the local district rather 
than the state furnishes the texts local committees make the selection. 
Thus one of the responsibilities of the teacher in regard to textbooks 
may be that of selection if she b appointed to a local textbook com- 
minec. TcachcR who serve on such committees need to be familiar 
with the criteria for textbook selection. Such criteria assume an under- 
standing of children on the level for which the book is being selected, 
their needs, interests, and abilities, as well as a knowledge of the aims 
of the field to be senxd by the text being considered and the best 
means of achieving these aims. 

There arc four major points at which the teacher becomes involved 
in the management of textbooks. At the opening of the school term 
the books needed by the class must be secured from the bookroom 
and distributed to the children. Usually the bookroom maintains an 
account with each teacher and the teacher b held responsible for the 
return of the books bsued to her. The teacher in turn checks the books 
out tShhe pupils. Sometimes an account, in the form of a card, b k^t 
for tach\pupil. Getting the books from the bookroom and checking 
them out to the pupils comprise the first two phases of the teacher’s 
resprmsiliiWty m textbook management. 

The mUeT-%vo phases relate to the children’s use and return of the 
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books and the Kttirn of the books to the bookroom. TIie teacher is 
responsible for guiding children in the me and cite of hooks in the r 
possession. If a book is lost or damaged beyond teasonable 
pupil is ordinarily espeeted to pay for it. Usually the ^ 

diese payments, turns the money in at the office, and squarK the 
account with the booktoom. At the end of the tetm the '^ddren check 
their books in to the teacher, who in mm sees that the S'' '’’f 
to the booktoom. Each school has its own ptocedntes and records f 
handling these four phases of textbook management. 

Library Purchases and Uses 

Most modem elementary schools have a central litot?' 
as a custodial and circulating center for all "IT'' 
resources, such as books, pictures, bulleuns, slides 
and erhibit materials. The classroom ^“‘^'“'Sten 

connection with the school libraty'. She is t^P'' catalocuc how 

in the use of the libtsry, including the use of the 

to secuie and return a book, and the Mtc of oo . .. 

should be supplied generously with supplOTentsry S initiative 
pertaining to the units in progim '' ^“.,i],blt. In addition 

in bringing to the classtoona ^otics records, and slides are 

to books, the teacher must knovi what p . j j program, 

available to that these, too, may be “'J “"f ‘Xte tha? teLher 

A rich educational environment m the c ^ Ji 

and pupils use the library crtensise /• beVchanffinv collection, 
resources brought to the classroom should be a ensngm 
so that the ava Jable bookcase space m the ''“'oom B atays utiur 
for materials pertinent to the instniOTl “ P^'® 

The teacher's second fnnolon m I*”;!- rSm are 
the selection of materials for the library. libraiy. 

eapecred ro recommend new P"'''^'! “ '^'nSns bu“not infm- 
Usnally individual teachcra may im „jpi,i;ni. Such recommenda- 
quently they arc made by commi library. In order to 

tions cover all types of "’"‘f materials the teacher must 

taor“ “kTsud llULrionsl aids are placed .he market 
each year. 

Instructional Supplies 

Books and insttuctional supplies “the teacher, and 

“elm S.'’sinTre;"»n.isb the media through wbieb 
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many of the educational processes operate, the quantity and character 
of these tools of learning determine m no small measure the methods 
teachers use and the actual outcomes of school activities. 



*'Tbit one hii the bett illustrations end the eieerest type." 


Most school systems today appropriate funds to be used for the 
purchase of instructional supplies such as paper of all kinds, erasers, 
pencils, pens, crayons, paints, and hundreds of other items needed in a 
modem school program. A study published in 1952 gave information 
concerning the expenditure for instructional supplies other than text- 
books, supplementary books, and audio-visual equipment and supplies.* 
The annual expenditure per pupil for these instructional supplies in 
107 cities of all sizes averaged J4.2I; the range u'as from 5J.JJ in 12 
cities of more than 500,0CK3 population to $€.33 in 16 cities of less than 
30.000 population. 

Since the teacher is the logical person to know what types of 
supplies arc required in the instractional program, she should keep 
herself informed on svhat is available and where it may be secured. In 
the past many teachers have been so negligent that they have been 
unable to give constructive guidance to those responsible for determin- 
ing the list of supplies to be ordered. As a result many school stock- 
rooms are filled with supplies that are inappropriate and hence never 
used while teachers plod along wth a program made mediocre because 
of the unavailability of essential materials. To avoid these absurd, 
u-astcful, and unnccessaiy' conditions, every school should have a 
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faculty committee that has a continuing 

the appropriateness and adequacy- of the jnstntenon^ Tastrok 2 
teacher whether or not a member of such a committee, Im a role to 
play ta help“g the school system to mate the best use of the funds 

available for these materials. . . > . «.• u 

Most schools have a stocltoom of some kind m which supphiB 

with a minimum of red tape. A weii-org ^ -ffnrr if it is to 

continuous inventory of supplies and requ.r« „f 

he kept functioning 

S it;Stnreacr». Her sharZin maintaining its 

s«5 « ^ 

the teacher must undentand the p _ j time 

correct way to make out the rcqumtion know 

is lost because requisitions arc inipropc > xequishions arc 

the schedule of deliveries to each *'^«"* *° in the 

presented in time to secure supplies before they arc 

''“S°aLom us. of instmcional t'llfw- 

in the management of supplies, has two p _ . perfectly good 

priatc classtSom use of each q-pe <-f cCmerThe 

Applies have mediocre saluc because 'H^ "L “ [ s3es. Much is 
second phase deals with childrw s econo . jy-j^ion A good place 
said thme days abcot thrift and “^"1^ '™ supplies, 
to apply these educational j f,ee by the school should not 

The fact that these supplies arc f c„oDi;es wll not be used cco- 
justify their M-anton misuse or . developed a genuine 

liomically, however, until 'H'/Hddt.n h « d"^P “ ^ 
concent for their economic value and the imponauce 
wkely. 

Health and Welfare Services . . , 1 ,, 

In addition to the teachePs ’J""“^^'„t“r.SS'oks,‘’lihrat>- 
organization of her classroom an fpniliar duty penains to the 

books, and other instructional mpphes, another ) P 
health and welfare services of th^nooi. |p„ promo- 

The success of any school program for pt 
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tion of children’s health depends on the wholehearted inrerese and 
aedre cooperation of the classroom teacher. The many channels utilized 
by the elementary school to achieve the objectives of the health and 
safety program were discussed in Chapter 5. Many of the aspects of 
the health and welfare services constitute a part of the administrative 
role of the teacher in that the teacher is the chief agent cither in 
initiating and performing the services or in cooperating with othen 
wlio initiate the service. The teacher is directly responsible for one 
of the most common health services, that of daily observation of chil- 
dren’s health. From such observations the teacher should be able to 
identify the children who deviate from their usual health status and to 
determine whether their symptoms suggest the presence of some 
communicable disease. 

In many of the more modem schools the classroom teacher is 
expected to administer the screening tests in vision and hearing and 
to record the height and weight of each child at stated intervals. The 
latter two measures arc made periodically as a part of the program to 
obtain developmental data on each child. Most classroom teachers are 
responsible for planning a daily schedule that promotes child health. 
Such a schedule should make appropriate provision for rest, relaxation, 
play, and variation in activities. The teacher must also assume major 
responsibility for the mental health of the children and for school 
sanitation. 

Somewhat less direa but nonetheless important duties fail on the 
teacher in connection with safety in all its aspects, periodic medical 
and dental examin-itions, first aid, correction of defects, and health 
records. Practices vary from school to school, but in most cases the 
teacher cooperates in the administration of these services. In many 
instances the ser^'iccs are inidated and managed by some other staff 
member but the teacher is expected to assist. Many times teachers play 
a strategic role in urging children and parents to have physical defects 
corrected or in identifying pupils in need of special medical, dental, 
welfare, or psychological services. 

The teacher’s concern for children's growth and well-being makes 
her the logical person to utilize community resources for individual 
pupil needs. For example, when a child retjuites clothes or shoes or 
more food, the teacher should know what community agencies to 
rum to. 

Records and Reports 

The tcachcr^as many and varied responsibilities regarding the 
numerous records c\«ry school keeps and the reports it makes. Accurate 
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and adequate records arc as important in education as m busing for 
whom them there is no way of ktttnving the statns of any phase of 
the school’s work. , . u 

The school census. Every state requires that a house-to-housc 
canvass be made at periodic intervals to ascertain Ae names, ages, and 
addresses of all children within certain age liniiK. The frequency with 
which the census must be taken, the method of tatag it, V 

group to be included vary from state to state; but there is nn esccption 
?o th^ principle that an aLttate mmsns taken with adequate frequen y 
is basioSo the state's responsibility of “^''’“tiutinu 

children. In some states the censns is osed as a basis for distributing 
State and county school funds. Ap, 

Tlie teacher’s relation to the school census var.es somcNshat dc 
pendbg oTl size of the school sjmem and on 
L dtoriets in which the teachers thenwete ate A " 

censns they must he familiar with all the legal “P"= 
as weU asL forms used and the procedure to be ^ 

to-house canwssing. Even though the teacher ^<>'= f 
taking the census, she should be fsmihae with the law n ” 

which she teaches. The census list becomes f 
wliich the school checks its population to 

to take the 7^^*’ nonattfnders or to report thek 
census list, and to call « the ho of the iUiteracy m 

names to an attendance officer. A Urg p p . methods of 

the United States can be attributed t® w i^ci^ ^ 
relating census data to school 'JT-n^ouborv school-attendance laivs. 
laxity in the enforcement of the p there arc approri- 

Staities shotv that each P- ” •,'';Y:'stntl Ssive, Z ate 
mately five million children agi^ nve c 

not enrolled in any sehool^ubhc or pnva^^ _ compulsoiy 

Attntdmict. It has iKcn gen T „ j„d that the state B 
attendance is essential to ^ schooling. All 

responsible for making sure that lower ace limits 

states have compulsory tlic upper 

for compulsory’ attendance «ng.iig from s^ to cign y 
limits ranging from fourteen to eig teen j 
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The original record of each child's attendance is made by the 
teacher to whom the child reports at the opening of each morning and 
afternoon session. Most schools provide the teacher with an attendance 
register in \\'hich the record for each child is to be kept, but the 
teacher needs to devise a scheme for taking and recording the attend- 
ance at the opening of each half-day session. In larger schools the 
principal’s office requests a list of absentees shortly after the school 
session has opened. Pupil assatants may deliver these reports to the 
office. In many schools the principal or a secretary telephones the 
home to ascertain the cause of absence. In some schools a pupil 
assistant from each room makes the calls. If the child’s home cannot 
be reached b)' telephone, inquiry may be made from a neighbor or 
the teacher may visit it as soon as a convenient time can be found. 
It may be assumed that an occasional absence of a child who is nor- 
mally in regular attendance is for legitimate reasons, so that the inquiry 
at the home is to make sure that the parents know that the child is not 
in school and to express the school’s interest in the child. Home visits 
by the principal, the teacher, or an attendance officer arc usually 
restricted to cases in which an e.xtended absence or very irregular 
attendance prevails. 

Most schools require the teacher to make a summary report of 
attendance at tl\e end of each month or six-weeks period and at the 
end of the semester or year. Usually the school provides the blanks on 
which such reports are to be made, but the teacher muse be able to 
make the correct summaries and the appropriate entries. The individual 
attendance record kept by the teacher sen'cs as the official legal record 
in the event that court action is required in cases of illegal absence. 

Individual cimndative records. Everj" school keeps some kind of 
cumulative record for each child. In most schools it is a card on which 
data regarding attendance, grade placement, achievement, and certain 
other items are recorded from year to year— in short, a record of the 
child’s school history. In recent years many school ^tems have 
changed from an abbreviated permanent record card to a more com- 
prehensive type of cumulative record that gives many kinds of develop- 
mental data. 

The classroom teacher is usually responsible for gathering and 
recording most of the original data for ctimubdve records. These 
include measurements of height, weight, vision, and hearing and the 
scores on mental and achies'wnent tests. The anecdotal records also 
kept by the teacher arc used in conferences with parents and in guid- 
ing the grotvth and development of each child. 

tfeatth records. A preceding paragraph discussed the scope of 
the health program as well as the teacher’s role in it. Objective data 
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on children's lieallh and growth ate as basic to a good school program 
as information on emotional, mental, and educational matters. In some 
schools health data ate recorded on a health record, which is a ard 
separate from the so-called permanent record card; in other sAool 
sj^tems the health data ate made a part of a comprehensne cumulative 

"“schoof vmh. Many school s)-stems today still use some kind of 
comparative matkiog system and expect each “/ ' c D 

aopmisal of each pupil once every six or nine weeks. The A, B, U u, 
P Lrking scheme is still widely used, although many sth™' 
have developed variations. Among the vanaeions are found the Wlovv 
ingi (a) usi of S and U. satisfactor,- and “"‘“sf.cto^, (h) ^ » 
percentage grades; (c) use of letter »' ^ /dlT of 

adopted for the group or grade in which ^ ,t„„t 

Neither of these underlying assompnotts real!) ""s "T J . 
the child's actual statui A child may he 'T'a 7„?,he Jradfbm 
reading compared with the group '.'j'.'™ 7'* 5u.'es are eqliiva- 

one still docs not know whether the child's id. 

Ienttotlloscofasi.s-year-old, an cight-jear-o • 

Neither does one knovv in ->1“!' Xfal. rcLIp-tive marking 
and in which aspects he is , Jc,.-]onment. 

scheme tells very little ahour a chiUsjgrovn^^^ ^ ^ abandon 

These limitations have led ® Lbstitute for them 

comparative marking schemes ^toge ic teacher to observe 

some^ystem of objective data One of the first 

the kinds and amounts of , „f Objective data was 

anempts at interpreting growth through means ot I 

m,de’’io the arJof "T?' 

kno^-s that a year ap a child ,5 

height of children of his c^ronol^ of^hildren of the same chrono- 
slightlv above or below the averag durinff the nvelve 

loleai age, then the 

months that have just elapsed tho j o gst faster or slower rate 

in heigh, , .hat he’,, growing h« « a .bis 

than the average child during that age . , f ggg. Objective 
child’s height is ver>- near aclievenlcnt in 

data of other types, such as the ctu a 
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academic fields, may be analyzed in similar fashion so that a child’s 
progress is compared with his own previous status, the only really 
satisfactory basis for compaiisom 



"There vtuit be so>ne TJtisteke about Sally's report card" etc. 


When objccrive developmental data are used the continuing use 
of a comparative marking system becomes pointless. The headaches 
and heartaches of teachers, pupils, parents, relatives, and neighbors that 
inevitably accompany a comparative marking system can be avoided 
and the study and observation of each child’s growth and development 
placed on an objective and educationally sound basis. 

Reporting lo parents. Many teacher have always been dissatis- 
fied with the conventional and familiar type of report card, and parents 
arc increasingly becoming dissatisfied alro. The typical card used in 
many schools today is a fairly small one that provides spaces for the 
child’s name and grade, days present or absent, times tardy, the 
teacher’s marks (one of the several systems described in the previous 
discussion of school marks), and a place for the parent to sign each 
time the card is sent home. It is not difficult to understand why this 
type of report is inadequate as a means of communication benveeo 
school and home. 

Dissatisfaction has led many school systems during the past twenty- 
five years to experiment with other types of reporring. Among these 
nesver forms of reports have been (I) use of a “check-form” type of 
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reporti (2) use of infonual lencis, and (3) use of teacher-parent 
conferences. Some schools use a combination of the typical report mrd 
and one of these newer procedures. Although at Pf f ^ 

many different fomn of reporring to patents, certain feS""* tends 
have been identified.* Today's schools ate concerned with the ph)t'«'. 
social, and emotional as well as the academic ■'"''"P"’'"' ‘“S 
hence, there has been a trend anwy from f f 

nuoil-centered reports. Such reports include the use of mote descnp 
five and anecdotal material pentant to social, emotionah and P=™n- 
ality development. There is a trend away from f 

maAing systems, the current tendency being “ .'”’P^ 
vidual pupil's progress rather than to compare his achievement unit 
Aat oS fellLlupilsi thus there is to “ uCes’Sh™ 

and mote emphasis on the analysis of problems 

trend is towird the use of fewer hut more ^ P” 

ticulatly in regard to the use Teacher-parent 

supplement to or substicucc for the can cct a 

conferences have proved cstremcly wluable J„,l. 

much clearer understanding of the child s conferences 

with the teacher than from the forrnal 

are also very helpful to the teacher m that i e p ^ better 

information about the child, thereby helping ^.o^kme together 
understanding of the child and W* foiX^^ 

and evaluating together, /chUd achieve hil opdmuni 

m their common efforts to help t 
development. 

Chapter Summary 

This chapter has 

trative role. Altogether too carrying fo^^va^d the work 

the extensive administniuve role they of tl^s fact has led 

of the schoob. Sometimes the lack pp different 

to the false notion that reaches that 

groups of people vvnth ^ i„ger school systems and 

division of labor has become duties and teachers pcitorm 

that administrators perform one s« of du^ a 
another, but bo, I, groups “S?S' ” *'‘”"^ 0 " are ashed to pat- 
llnds. Increasingly in problems that formerly 

tidpate in solving some of the adm . 

were handled by administrator (an snp administrative role. 

__|^i„g the implieatiom nf the m 

Gral^^eV'iw aKS sA.'1-y. 
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the chapter dwelt first on the teacher's oticotation to the state, national, 
and international scene and her role In the larger problem of educating 
people for intelligent sclf-govemment and M’orld peace. In discharging 
these broader obligarions the teacher has a unique part to play in 
determining the scope and character of the education of a particular 
group of children in a particular school building in a particular com- 
munity. The real roots of a teacher’s labors He in a local school situa- 
tion, but the fruits of that labor have the widest implications. 

In guiding the education of a given group of pupils, the teacher 
engages in many school management activities, ranging from matters 
pertaining rather directly to children as individuals or as groups, such 
as classroom organization and management and health and welfare 
ser^ces, to matters relating to the school system as a whole, such as 
salary schedules and in-service education problems. In each of the 
several areas the teacher must recognize her administrative role and be 
willing to fill it in the best interests of the school. 

The following gencralizaaons arc to be remembered from this 
chapter, 

1. Intelligent sclf-govcinment is possible only among well-edu- 
cated people. 

2. Although the teacher’s primary orientation is to the educational 
system of the local community and the state in which the community 
happens to be, her broader professional orientation is to the nation as a 
svhole and the world at la^e. 

3. Each teacher is an agent for peace and the welfare of mankind. 

4. The teacher b in the forefront in the community's educational 
program and in the last anal^'sb determines the scope and character of 
children’s education. 

5. Free tcxtboohs and other instructional resources are a corollary 
to free compubory education. 

6. The teacher has a broad administrative role. 

7. Democratic, cooperative group methods in studying and dealing 
with school problems produce the best school progrants. 


Recommended Additional Reading 

1. Baxter, Bernice, Gertrude M. Leuds, and Gertnide M. Cross. The Role 
of Elementary Education. Boston: D. C Heath & Company, 1952. Chap. 
17, “A Brief Summary of the Teacher^ Task.” 

2. Elsbree, Willard S., and Harold J. McNaUy. Elnnntary School Advirrt- 
istration and Supervision. New York: American Book Company, 1951. 
Part IV, ‘'Administering Special Services,” Part V, “Management of the 
School Building, Supplies, and Equipment.” 
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3. Hymes, James L., Jr. Effectkv Hortt^-School Relaitons. Nesr York; 
Prenrice-HaU, Inc., 1953. 

4. It Starts in the Classroom: A Public Relations Handbook for Classroom 
Teachers. Washington: National School Public Relations Association, A 
Department of the National Education Association of the United States, 
1951. 

Suggested Student Activities 

1. Request a teacher from a nearby school to meet with the group 
and have her describe the ways in which she handles such administrative 
matters as health and welfare services, textbook management, and records 
and reports. 

2. Visit a nearby elementary school and request the principal to show 
you the library, the hoakroom, and the swreroo/n for supplies. Ask him 
to describe their routines for managing these three service units, placing 
special stress upon the rote of the teacher. 

3. Vieiv the filn?srrip It Starts h the Classroovt {National School Pub- 
lic Relations Association, A Department of The National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States, Washington). 



CHAPTER T t P T E F. N 


The Teacher es Person, Citizen, 
and Professional Worker 


It should ntrer b« forgotten that a teacher has her indhHdual life to 
live, that she is a citiien. that she is also a professional worlter. N’o 
doubt this swcemcnc could be nude about persons in many other tvalte 
of life, but it is especially applicable to teachers for the following 
reasons. 

The Teacher os a Person 

Teachers are persons, human beings like other members of the 
human race. This remart, trite though it is, can hardly be tepeaced 
too often, for altogether too many people (parents, school-board 
members, adnunistrativc and supervisor^' officers, and fellow teachers) 
forget that fact. If ue wish lo discuss teachers, to deal uith teachers, 
and to understand reachcre we must remember that they are ordinar}' 
human beings and that the fundamentals of human psychology are as 
applicable to them as to anyone else. 

But all human beings cannot teach, ea-cn if they want to. In the 
realm of individml variation from the large body of common traits, 
OTA, TOs’f tbflSA tbas. vc. 

teacher. People who lack the traits and tendencies essential for teaching, 
or who have them in only average or less than average amount, cannot 
succeed or be happy in teadiing. In rf»e interest of their omi and 
sodet\'*s welfare they should select and prepare themselves for some 
other vocation. 

Success in teaching, hotvever, does not require some one particular 

398 
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type of pcrsomlity. There is no single, typicel “tejching persomlity." 
In fact, rariety in pereonality types makes for an 7 

dten’s education. Yet there are certain fundamental qualmes that all 
teachers must possess.' Variation as tvell as common qualities in teacheis 
is reflected in the following quotation taken from a publication of an 
Illinois board of education. 

The f erranaJh, of a ee.ehet is an e.nemely important '»“«■■■ 
meanlnB to imply that there is any fired npe or prtern 
we look tor (indeed, we welcome variety), we 

etal traits which Bood teachers have in common and “ j 

deuces of mental heahh. Among them are j 

stability, broad and balanced persond tnreresn, the de.ne to be helf^tnl 
cooperative with other members of the soli, in.erest m eommonny 
civic affairs.* 

One nf the important personal qnalifieariom for '“^"8 ^ 
the individual should he the kind of person that ^ p 
people to be, a person who has achieved a f 

life; who has an integrated, serene, stable W ”^lc”3eS 

respected ideals and sound attitudes; and " hose V believes Other 
an application of the ideals and princ^les m 

people speak of such a person as fair, honest, rehahle '^'5 “'j “ 

L; adaptabie, t.ctful,%inee,e, sympthettc. and of gMd ^ 

The'^fact that most patents want their 
such high caliber is a tribute to ' neem over the 

that teachers need to understand *^*^5 X* . ,i CQfue parents 

kind of people in charge of their children is » P 

want the^r Children to become better ^ 

have been able to become. Parents 'no" -uiifiren's teachers to be 
influence on children; liencc they ' induct the type of person 
and to manifest in their they hope theii^hildrcn will 

that they visualize as the ideal into ^ X unvoiced and 

grow. No doubt patents „„eitheless. Althongh 

perhaps subconscious conception, .mreasonablc or superhuman 

fhey Le no desire to “^^/^/trehren^ reached will, by 
qualities in a teacher, the) high personal qualities, 

word and deed, motivate and ^ f ^ ^ human beings 

Most parents want teachers to te ratumh 

who live nonnal Itves. . comninniries, but teachers 

teachers have largely disappeared i . s 

J -men is a Teaehe, M.mwt- «,e.,,W « 
Tmmed a Peafenkm f T«e«aS <G>ea=o=. '*■ ' 

of Education, 1^7). 
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are usually asked to refrain from certain social activities in which only 
the less respected or less desirable members of the community engage. 
Such limitations should not be objectionable to teachers. 

A genuine love for children. Another personal trait essential for 
continued happiness in teaching is a genuine love for children and a 
desire to work with them. No amount of training in child psychology 
can substitute for an innate love for children. But there is a vast 
difference betsveen a sincere love for children and a blind emotionalized 
attachment. In fact teachers who are highly emotional in their attitude 
toward children or who form deep emotional attachments to particular 
children can never become well-balanced teachers. Contrary to the 
opinions of some, a teacher is not supposed to be a substitute for a 
child’s mother or father, and a teacher should not develop any feeling 
that approaches mother love for any pupil. 

A genuine interest in children, although a prerequisite for success 
in teaching, is not the only one. An objective and intellectual approach 
to working with them adds fUvot and excitement to a teacher’s natural 
love for children svithout betraying her into emotionalized senti- 
mentality. 

A dash of viissionery spirit. Persons who find satisfaction in 
teaching are undoubtedly people who desire to help others and are 
willing to devote their lives to the improvement of society. Convenely, 
persons who do not find satisfaction in helping others probably do not 
enjoy teaching. 

The desire to help others is abo dominant in the personalit)' of 
those who enjoy nursing, social work, medicine, and dentistry. Perhaps 
it would be safe to say that success and satisfaction in any one of the 
professions is based, in port at least, upon a dash of the missionary 
spirit. But there is moderation in all things. No one expects the teacher 
to make a martj'r of herself by spending unduly long hours or all her 
spare time at the task of safeguarding the morals and general well-being 
of the children and adults in the community. 

Helping others, from a teacher’s standpoint, does not mean welfare 
or charity service-, it means helping others to help themselves. This 
largely educational task means helping children (and adulc) to acquire 
skills, habits, attitudes, and knowledge that they can apply effectively 
in life situations. It also means helping them to Identify and analyze 
their problems and guiding than in developing the wisest solutions. 
Helping others to use their minds and their resources to better advan- 
tage is the area in which the teacher expresses her desire to serve. 

Certain personal characteristics. In addition to the personal 
factors already mentioned, there are certain characteristics that are 
highly important as personal equipment for teaching. Good health is 
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one of them. Teaching is lurd wort; it mates an especially heaty drain 
on a person's nervous energy. Unless one has abundant vitaiitj', has 
continued vigorous good health, and is free from nervous tensions one 
should not go into teaching. Good vision and S™-! hearing are abo 
basic requirements for continued success in teaching. Tlje person uho 
does not have good health is subject to undue fatigue, “'i ?“5“' 
to irritability, poor teacher-pupil relations, and ultimate dissatisfaction 
in one’s work. , , , , 

Intellectual curiosity and a cmnng for ^"“''■>'<>8' 
desirable traits of good teachers. A teacher must be a pereon uho is 
interested in being a student and whose student 
throughout life. As a rule, when teachers stagnate 
cease to be good teachers. The best teacher have a .7woA 

intellectual curiosity, which automatically in,ects itself into their si 

with children. . _ -„iiv liice to 

Then there nre also such questions as these: Do 
be with people? Ate you stimulated but not r’’ Do you 
of people? On you esplain things easUy and clearly to when? Do > ou 
h.tv patience? Do yol. like hari work? If f ‘7/^^ 

to all these questions, you may feel that you 
traits essential for success and happiness in 

should be adequate to provide a r;S“p„vement. 

includes time and funds foe recreation 7, 

Tlie teacher should feel free to choose p„euts. 

recreation and to engage in [It th^ maintenance of 

“fa^reld, we, Sweated petsouaUty. balanced bring is 

In a survey of 1 348 cities for the y women were equally 

thatintheselection of teachers marri^ndsmg^-^^^ 

eligible.. The progress made m b- Xb ™ir"p- <>' 

this report with one made in 1941 in w mi-* / r , - . ^.t 

— ^ . . J„rment and Terminatian of Services, 

^“Teacher Personnel P”"“^5t‘|^,pwFebr«ary, 1952). 

RrrearcA BulUtin (NJJA.), Vol.SaNo- 1 




“Do yoK intin that school teachers like to do thinns other than 
read books?" 


or that education can rise to its true potentials until all competent and 
well-qualified teachers, men and women, can look forward to a lifelong 
career in teaching. 


More Men Teachers Needed 

Women have made themselves indispensable in numerous business, 
industrial, commercial, and service field^ but there w'as a time when 
teaeWng was about the only major occupation in which it was .consid- 
ered appropriate for women to seek employment. One would think 
that the vast increase in the number of vocational oudets for women, 
the increase in the number of gainfully employed women, and the 
corresponding tendency to bring about a more balanced proportion of 
men and women workers in each of the vocational fields would result 
in a more even division of men and women in teaching. Such a trend, 
if present, is progressing much too slowly to meet the needs of the 
situation- 
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Tlie Research Division of the National Education Association has 
made the following estimates of the number of men and women 
teachers in public schoob in 1953—1954/ 



Men 

Women ' 

Total 

Elementary Schoob 

97,814 

582,331 

680,175 

Secondary Schoob 

160.056 

188,668 

348.724 


1 257,900 

770.999 

1.028.899 


The number of men teachers in clcmcntat)’ schoob has increased 
noticeably; there were only 35,610 men teachers in elcmentarj' schools, 
compared w-iih 568,838 women in 1944/ However, the small propor- 
tion of men teachers is still conspicuous in elementary schoob. As set 
forth by Boroughs,* one of the primary' aims of education is social 
development; since our societ)' b composed of both men and womem 
how' can children be expected to adjust folly to out-of-school life if 
they are deprived during their school yean of contacts with both men 
and women? The very logic of the situation demands that at least 
one-third to one-half of the teachers in the eJementary schoob should 
be men. 

The fact that these schoob have been understaffed with men has 
been recognized for a long time, but the problem has not received the 
attention it deserves. College guidance officers who arc advising 
students should mention the urgent need for more men teachers in the 
elementary schoob. School superintendents are well aware of the desir- 
ability of having a larger proportion of men teachers in the elementarj 
schoob and young men qualifying themselves for such positions xvould 
find ready employment.* 


The Teacher as a Citizen 

Of the several reasons why a teacher should c.xcrci«e the privilcg^ 
opportunities, and responsibilities of a citizen to the fullest extent, the 
Courtesy of Dr. Frank W. FIvbbarA Direcior. Research DivWon of 

the National Ldocarion Association of the CMiceJ S«r» ,, 

‘Beniamin \V. Frazier. Ttoebmg « « Carerr, DoUctm No. U (Washington. 
&rrMhers. "That Boy NeedeJ a 

» (Febniary. W7). 266; ^\'cBaaU W. Ilaocr. 'Bring in the .Mile, Please. 267. 
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first is more or Jess obvious. The teacher should be an articulate, 
politically intelligent cimen. If our democracy is to be effective we 
need more such citizens. 

The second reason why a teacher should be an active citizen 
gro^v's out of the teacher s occupational role. One important responsi- 
bility of teachers is that of teaeWng drizeoship to children. To do this 
well the teacher must herself meet her citizenship obligations fully. 
Unless a teacher votes regularly and joins groups interested in promot- 
ing the welfare of the cotnmunh)’ or the state, her teaching of citizen- 
sliip has the aroficialirj’ of mere book learning. Citizenship instruction 
by a nonparticipating teacher usually turns out to be a case of “do as 
I say, not as 1 do.” 

A third reason is also associated u-ith the leader’s profesional role. 
It is generally accepted that the school should be active in community 
improvement, that children should engage in school and community 
improvement projects, and that the school should draw upon the 
resources of the community for the enrichment of its instructional 
program. Ko one of these objectives is possible unless the teacher 
Icnou? the community. Knosving the commumcj’ involves more than 
a tour around the town to locate various places. Intimate contact wth 
the group life in the community is essential if the teacher is to have 
more than a superficial acquaintance with it. 

Benell described an Incident that caused embarrassment to a certain 
junior high school science teacher.* ^\’hen, as part of the class pro- 
cedure, a motion-picture film was shown, many of the pupils showed 
great excitement over seeing their first film. The teacher was amazed 
that children could have reached junior high school age without having 
had this experience. These children belonged to 3 reSgious group that 
does not allow its children to attend movies— a fact that this teacher 
had never taken the trouble to learn. Teachers cannot discover the 
mores, attitudes, and customs of a community unless they join local 
organizations or find other means of mingling with the people of the 
community. 

Legal aspectf. There is widespread belief in the teaching profes- 
sion that teachers have been dciucd the right to participate in political 
activities as privarc citizens. Hmicvcr, as far as stare lau-s are con- 
cerned, the restrictions upon teachers are not as burdensome as is 
generally believed. In general, when state laws apply to teachers’ 
political activities, they protect the teacher's right ro vote for u hatever 
ticket he chooses. After listmg the causes for which teachers under 
tenure may be dismissed legally, the tenure laws in Alabama and 

• Flofenee OentH. “Teaetiers N'eed Social Contacts.” Tte Njthn't Sebooli, S8 
(SeptmUet. 1W1). 55. 
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Indiana state that a teacher may not be dismiKcd for political purposes. 
Tlie Massachusetts law, on the other hand, restricts both teachers and 
school boards but gives certain privfleges to teachers. 

No committee shall by rule, reguhtion. or othenvise. restrict 
teacher in. or dismiss him for eterci^g his nght of 3" ] 

nation papers, petitioning the general court or appearing 
miuecs, m the «tent that such righ^ escept voting. 
the school premises during school hour^ or svhen their 
actually interfere with the perfonnance of school dunes. 

Tlie present legel sKtus of teschets’ politiesl Mi'-iV “ 
marized in a recent Resc^ch Bn/torn of the Nstionil Educston 
Association: 

he SSSSS 

ployed "in connection with any or by any such depan- 

part by loans or grants ^of the United Stares.” Tliis 

nient, independent agcnc) , or other agw^ .moloved in land-grant 
provision coveted a number public schools in 

■ colleges, vocational 'f "'™" given on account of minctal landa 

cenam smtes where Wera ro^q g 

in connection with elections: 

t nodtion. work, compensation or other bencht 

'• S TS^ra'toTas S for “PI*" “ '’PI”'" 

z. CO .o 

rop';;ii'oX%^d- - 

as penaltj- for violation of the act).^ concerned in assessments, sub- 

J. To solicit or receive or persons known to l>c employed or 

scriptions or contributions f ^ 

teceiving beoeliCi front wot reji^ ^ fumiahing or Jtelotlog any lUt of 
4. To fumuh or disclose o emplojed on work relief funds ro a 

names of persons on re i nunaiter or to any person for dclbcn* 

candidate, committee, campaign f 

to such person; or to receive such list. 
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Since the passage of the ori^nat Hatch Act by the Congress, snany 
state legislatures have enacted somewhat dimlai provisions with regard to 
state or local elections, applicable to some or all of their state and local 
employees. These lass's arc sometifnes called “lirtle Hatch Acts.” Most of 
these state laws do not cover teachers; in fact, only Alabama. New Yort, 
and Perms)lvania have provisions which restrict teachers specifically. Cer- 
tain restrictions are put upon all public officers and public employees tn 
Louisiana and Rhode Island. These tss’o laws would also cover teachers. ... 

None of these lasvs is of such scope that it can be condemned as unduly 
restricting the teacher's civil rights. Teachers are not included in ocher 
state laws some of which are much more restrictive; e.g, forbidding certain 
types of employees to serve on committees in political clubs, to sign peti- 
tions for nomination of political candidates, to appear at or near the polls 
on ejection day except for the purpose of casting iheir o«t\ ballots. So far 
as this tj’pc of law is concerned, teachers are in a freer position than many 
other public employees. . . . 

On the other hand, i leacher’s right to political freedom does not give 
him the privilege of advocating a particular candidate to his pupils, and a 
California teacher who did so was dbmissed for unprofessional conduct. 
Thus, regardless of rhe laclc of restrictire state Jan?, a teacher’s political 
actiritj’ is bound by professional ethics and no teacher should become so 
involved In partisan politics as to conduct himself In a manner unbecoming 
ro his position as a teacher. 

Whiievet a teacher does in politics should be done outside of school 
hours and off school premises. Otherwise, general powers of the school- 
board in the dismissal of teachers would probabl)* justify action by the 
schoolboard against such a teacher. Provided a teacher docs not violate 
one of the specific restrictions in the state laws discussed above, or violate 
a provision of the federal Hatch Act if the teacher is covered by It, he is 
entitled to participate in politics except as prohibited by schoolboard 
regulations.* 

Professional f repjrjr/ow. Many factors operative during the past 
two decades have increased the interest in and the emphasis upon the 
role of the teacher as citizen and community worker. By having leaders 
from local concerns meet with and address the faculty and by having 
groups of teacheis visit local plants, school systems have helped teachers 
to become ac^urinted with local commcrdal and industrial enterprises. 
In other systems boards of education, in cooperation with colleges, 
have arranged that summer workshops for teachers be held in the local 
community so that curriculum retisioa could cake account of local 
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curriculums in \-ariom colleges ore making possible an improvemciK in 
the political literacy of tcaclicrs by giving added stress to course offer- 
ings in this field'* and also by providing students with opportunities 
to gain experience in community participation. 


The Teacher as a Professional Worker 

Those wIiQ teach volunteer to do so. If you are a teacher, or plan 
to be one. you have volunteered to serve society and to cam your o^^■n 
livelihood throuffh teaching. i:vcr>'one who volunteer to teach auto- 
mntiMlIv MkB ipon licrsdt five imjoc obligiliens ttot she must be 
willing to shoulder and to catty as long as she remains a reaeher. 

7'be mrfier should he a ■u-ell-edumed md frofrrrionally eoiupe- 
leut person. The importance ot education to the future of emhramn 
has been mentioned si often in this hook that it ,s unnecessary to com- 
ment on ic further. Education cannot discharge its “ 

humanity unless the schools arc staffed with "''‘-"I”” 
feasinnally competent teachers. A teachet is a purveyor ■’f *' 
a symbol of enlightenment, a standard heater for th deal to 
knowledge, ttutli, and undemanding sMI press, 1 " 

aggression, and intoierancc. The teacher is a bull er o , ^ 

aS the society of the future. Tlicse msks cannot he achieved by 
persons svlio themselves base only a „s i. 

* Hie teacher's education should inclndc a background in the physi 
cal aS hll -Sil sciences, the social sciences, li.etatute and *e fm 
am Tliis broad general education should he accompanied by suacient 

S„r;fe'aTarinn ,o mah. .e^ 

craftsman in svotking with children. The master s ort 

the into the last year 

part-time or for a limited^ number of years 

could be mued to "J, ' degree had been obtained, ac 

(from one to three) until .. certific.ite. 

svl,ich ,ime,he.eacherwnnWh«^^^^^ „ 

The teacher important in a child's life. Nega- 

knov>ledgeandal«l, y. U^^ o„d eaperienees leave plateaus m 

rmrorirntnotivaemBo^toha^^^^^ 

1^" ThrpSid'’:f'rf:tSn«Ung ,„na, come during the very 

« T A -Ameiican Teachen and American Politics. Eduea- 

>« George E. Oudand, Am«»w 
tioml Uadmhip, 10 (October. 1952). IW 
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time that the child is living his school life. It is imperative, therefore, 
that each day be as good a day for ever)’ child as human effort and 
circumstances permir. 

To achieve one’s best each day docs not imply that one mast 
achieve perfection or that one must develop a self-satisfied, perfectionist 
attitude. Some teachers mislead themselves into thinking that their 
methods and procedures are the only correct ones and need not be 
chantred or varied. Teachers who arc real students of education know 
that many aspects of education are insufficiently explored by research 
and that for many educational problems the correct solutions arc still 
to be found. Good teachers, however, know the best answers available 
todav from research and thcotj' and they also know the limitations of 
today's knowledge. Their present practices arc in accord xvilh that 
knowledge, but they arc constantly' alert to apply new ideas and to 
engage in experimentation of their o«n to discover better ways of 
teaching. 

The teacher shoutd keep herself informed on recent research and 
modem trends in educational theory and practice. To some, gradua- 
tion from college means the completion of their education. Fortunately, 
hoxvcvcr, more and more people recognize that learning is a lifelong 
process, college preparation has simply etjuipped them with a “safety 
minimum” of training; that is, with enough schooling so that they can 
begin work in their chosen fields. The rest must be learned through 
e.xpetience and through continuous study'. Prescrvice college prepara- 
tion has been an orientation, a “getting ready for” the lifelong pursuit 
of one’s education. Even the attainment of the most advanced degree 
does not mean that the mind may be permanently closed. 

Professional people are panicubrlj' obligated to keep themselves 
abreast of new developments in their own fields.’* The patient expects 
his physician to have up-to-thc-nunutc information on the latest drugs 
and the latest approved techniques in surgerv’. If the physician is negli- 
gent in this respect, and the padent lists long enough, he loses no 
time in changing to a physician who docs keep himself up-to-date. The 
same standards are expected of dentists, lasvytrs, engineers, hospital 
technicians, and other professional worben. Even the plumber and 
electncian must be thoroughly’ informed on new fixtures and how to 
install them. Is it logical to expect anything less from teachers? Obvi- 
ously not. The citizen expects, and has a right to expect, that the 
teachers in his schools xvill keep themselves abreast of the frontiers of 
research, theory', and practice in teaching and school management. 

Gaylord D. Morrison. “Profesioiul Reading: Survey of Practices,” CUtring 
House, 27 (October, 1952), lOl-lOJ. 
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Mans' school s)-stcms rcrpiirc each teacher to earn atUlimnal 
college credits ever}' tsvo, three, four, or live yean, and will give a 
teacher a semester’s or year’s leave of absence for ads anced stud} . 
When a board of education sends a teacher to a '““'S' “ 
to receive snecialired training so that the teacher may render a spe 

SaliHil sortie in the schoolW '"f 

teschcr in meeting the expenses for soch specialized prepantion. The 
ircftharmr salary scheSiites provide salary 

holding masters’ or higher degrees is esadence of the s alue place p 
Te'’sche“ma"v keep themselves op-.o^a,e in their profession in 

some collccfe or university. Acti pa P- ....ision oroiccts, 
associates in local school improvement '3"^ of 

including local curriculum svorkshops, is becoming tochers 

in-serviee professional development 

at svork and attendance at „ ,„j abroad is indis- 

used methosls. Tras-el on the ga extended 

Kit; in: ;St.;s'Sft;d^t„.lnuous self-lmptove. 

school mpTOVcniciJt in nine witli tlie changing 

sibleforkeepingsehoolfmgmrm ^ 

nature of society and IB “ 5 ^„reh. Wthin the limits in 
abreast of the findings of teaching 

which each teacher works s psychology, methods of 

telleet, the best a'^/ier has^o eacnse for 

tcaehiog, and enrnculom organianon. 

allowing her teaching caniclp to keep local schools 

A second siay m ^ „ tifon on various types of 

up-to-date IS ^ Jp, Committee work of various kinds vyas 

school improvement pro| Sometimes the committee consists 

d’lscussed in the preceding ^P^ 5 „„„.isors, whereas at other times 
only of teachers, princip- ’ ’ . . jaas-p pn it. Various kinds of 

different laymen i" “ ,j„„ „f thes’e committees: self-appraisal of 
problems come to the 9 programs, school equi]^ 

mem »;r;''sXd2lS! »>> P»P" ■™9P<»'“™ 
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projects tj^plcally involve an appraisal of present praaicc, the determi- 
nation of desirable praaicc as indicated by research and theor)', and 
n-avs of modifying present practice to accord with good procedure. 

' Teachers can also help to keep local school programs up-to-date 
through community education. In individual confcrene« with parents, 
in meetings with mothers’ clubs, and in contacts with parent-teacher 
association groups, teachers have many opportunities to describe new 
procedures and to outiine the needs of the schools. Teachers and prin- 
cipals are frequently invited to speak to various social and civic groups 
in the community. In many schools members of Jay groups sen-e tvJth 
teachers in studying school problems. Such contacts make parents 
familiar with school needs and with the new ideas the school staff is 
endeavoring to incorporate into local practice. Parents must be actively 
interested in school improvement bemuse no school program can rise 
much above the concept of education held by the Jay leaders. 

The teacher should stand up for the progress of education. 
Ererj’one who volunteers to teach should do so only after she has 
convinced herself that she has the essential personal qualifications, that 
education is a field of outstanding importance, that teaching is just as 
worthy a field of endeavor as any other field that one might choose, 
and that she is willing to shoulder the obligations that falJ upon a 
teacher.” \Vheti educational leaders have clear vision on these issues 
we can cspect the status of the profession to be improved. 

Teachers can do a great deal toward improving the profession by 
identifjnng themselves with groups and organizations that are active 
in the cause of education. For example, each teacher should be a regular 
member of the National Education Association of the United States 
and of the state teachers’ association in the state in which she teaches. 
In February, 1947, the National Education Association published the 
following statement of policy; 

WE PLEDGE the National Education Assodarion, its resources, and its 
influencc—in cooperation with stale and local associations— to a vigorous 
campaign to safeguard and develop oar public schools. 

WE BELIEVE that a resolute program on the part of teachers everywhere 
to lift their economic scams is essential to the welfiuw of the schools. 

WE BELIEVE that tlus effort should express itself through professional 
group action in cooperanon sdth respontible officials and the people on 
both immediate and long*iange issues. 

1. An adequate educational oppottumiy for every child is imperative for 

the nation’s welfare. 

.Martin Essex, “Whit Does Academic Freedom Mem for Elementary and 
Secondary Teachers’” Edueationai Leadership, 9 (January, 19S2), 2J7-242. 
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2. The profession and the public must raise professional standards and im- 
prove the services of the schools. 

3. Teachers should keep contracts and agreements. 

.ho„.d b. 

tion of teachers, administrators, board members, and other communitj 

7. Mo1-?^tate and federal financial support for education is 

8. Teachers wiU make most progress totvard their objecuves thru profes 
sional organization and by professional methods. 

Mere membership in professioml orgenizetions is 

member should else be active in the mectmgs and commntee ssorl 

the o^gamzation profession is to stand for 

promises to improve the Sot 

sacrifice or inconvenience. True leaders place scnoui y t, 

SUsssiass 

are reproduced here. 

a, -n.e tight to teteh cl.tses that are not too Itge-in genet J, from ten 
h. 'S time in dte schoo. dap tor planning. 

d;TI::^|?.iraXXoXhe>prv,a„deommacdve„pe,- 

a. Se°"right to adegn... contpensadon for the fall year of Hty-dvo 

f. Xh. ro have good emdent. c.n 

g. The riglit to uork in a room t learned. 

h ¥h™'XS iTe=X: ”Hch other respecrahte 
dd'ens 'assume for .hen~l.es as a maner of counte. 

j! Thrr'ilh'e” a 

k. The right to paiticipatc in ^ityuig 
..?^e%»-iCSrin.hepmiessi.n. 

the Educatioml Grille 

‘••‘Tlic Professional ^^ay ‘fx/F^nurv IW7). 77. 

National Education A tsoeiattcn,J6 (Feb WQ. Ycachcfs, Unt.-ersiiy 

-‘Raleigh Schorliog. “An 
of Micbiga^ School of Education BuUetm, 17 t. y. 
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The fifth way to improve the status of education Is to live by a 
good code of professional ctliics such as that developed by the National 
Education Association of the United St3t« and quoted below. 

The Code of Ethics of -nin NATioxAt, EouetTtox AssoaATiox 
We, the Members of the National Education Association of the United 
States, hold these truths to be self-evident— 

—that the primary purpose of education in the United States is to 
develop citizens who svill safeguard, strengthen, and improve the democ- 
racy obtained through a representative govenunent; 

—that the achievement of effective democracy in all aspects of Ameri- 
can life and the maintenance of our national ideals depend upon making 
acceptable educational opportunities available to all; 

—that the qualitj’ of education reflects the ideals, motives, preparaoon. 
and conduct of the members of the teaching profession; 

—that whoever chooses teaching as a career assumes the obligation to 
conduct himself in accordance with the ideals of the profession. 

As 3 guide for the teaching profession, the members of the National 
Educadon Association have adopted this code of professional ethics. Since 
all teachers should be members of a united profession, the basic principles 
herein enumerated apply to all persons engaged in the professional aspects 
of educadon-elementary, secondary, and collegiate. 

msi FRiNciPLe: The primary obligation of the teaching profession is 
to guide children, youth, and adults in the pursuit of knowledge and skills, 
to prepare them in the way of democracy, and to help them to become 
happy, useful, selfsuppornng citizens. The uldmate strength of the nation 
lies in the social rcsponsibilitj', economic competence, and moral strength 
of the individual American. 

In fulfilling the oil/gJt/oTis of this first principle, the teacher u'ill— 

1. Deal justly and impartially with students regardless of their phys- 
ical, mental, emotional, poHtical, economic, social, racial, or religious 
characteristics. 

2. Recognize the differences among students and seek to meet their 
individual needs. 

3. Encourage students to formulate and work for high individual goals 
in the development of their pl^-rical, intellectual, creative, and spiricual 
endowment. 

4. Aid students to develop an understanding and appreciation not only 
of the opportunities and beneflts of American democracy but also of theii 
obligations to it. 

5. Respect the right of every student to have confidential information 
about himself wthheld except when its release is to authorized agencies or 
is required by law. 

6. Accept no remuneration for tutoring except in accordance with 
approved poLcies of the governing board. 
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SECOND PKiNciPix: The menibers of the teachinij profession share w'itJi 
parents the task of shaping each student’s purposes and acts toward socially 
acceptable ends. The effectiveness of many methods of teaching h depen- 
dent upon cooperative relationships with fhe home. 

In fulfilling the ohligaihnt of thh second prhidplc, the teacher v;ill— 

1. Respecc the basic responsibility of parents for their chi/Jn-n. 

2. Seek to establish friendly and cooperative relationships with the 
home. 

J. Help to increase the student's confidence in his owTi Isomc and 
avoid disparaging retnarks w’hich mighf undermine thac confidence. 

4. Provide parents with information that will serve the best interests 
of their children, and be discreet with information rccciscd from parents. 

5. Keep parents informed about the progress of their children as inter- 
preted in renns of the purposes of rhe school. 

TiriRD PRf.vciPtE; TJie teaching profession occupies a position of puWic 
trust involving not only the indiridual teacher's personal conduct, but also 
the interaction of flic school and rhe communiry. Education Is most c/foc* 
live when these many relationships operate in a friendly, cooperative, and 
conatnjcdre manner. 

fn fulfillhig the ohligations of tbit third principle, the teacher vill- 

1. Adhere ro any reasonable pattern of behavior accepted by the com- 
muniy for professional persons. 

2. Perform the duties of citizenship and participate in community 
acriviu'es witfi due eonsidcrarion for his obligations to his students, his 
family, and Itimtel/. 

3. Discuss controversial issues from an objective point of view, thereby 
keeping his class free from partisan opinions. 

4. Recognize that the public schools belong to the people of the com- 
mumt)*, encourage Jay participation in shaping the purposes of the school, 
and strive to kec[j the public informed of the educational program which 
is being provided. 

5. Respect the comniunitj- in which he « employed and be loyal to 
the school system, commumty. state, end nation. 

6. Work to improve education in the community and to strengthen 
the coromunirs’'s moral, spiritual, and intellectual life. 

FOCRTII PRINCIPU-: Tlic members of the teaching profession have ines- 
capable obligations with respect to employment, Tliese obligations are 
nearly always shared employer-employe responsibilities based upon mutual 
respect and good faith- 

In ftilfSIIing the obligations of this fotmb fnineipU, the teacher -aill- 

1. Conduct professional business through the proper channels. 

2. Refrain from disenssmg conMcndal and oOirial information with 

un.mtliorizcd persons. . , 

3. Applv for cmplovment on the basis of competence only, and avoid 
asking for a'spccific position known to be filled by snorlier feacher. 
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4. Seek efiipIo)’n3ent in a professional manner, avoiding such practices 
as the indiscriminate distribudon of applications. 

5. Refuse to accept a posinon when the vacancy has been created 
through unprofessional activity or pending controversy over professional 
policy or the application of unjust personnel practices and procedures. 

6. Adhere to the conditions of a contract until service thereunder has 
been performed, the contract has been terminated by mutual consent, or 
the contract has othcrsvisc been legally termiruted. 

7. Give and expect due nodee before a change of position is to be 
made. 

8. Be fair in all recommendadons that arc given concerning the work 
of other tcachen. 

9. Accept no cotnpensadon from producers of insmictional supplies 
s\hen one’s recommendadons affect the local purchase or use of such teach- 
ing aids. 

10. Engage in no gainful employment, outside of his contract, where 
the eniplojTfnent affects adversely his professional status or impairs his stand- 
ing with students, associates, and the community. 

11. Cooperate in the development of school policies and assume one’s 
professional obligadons thereby incurred. 

12. Accept one’s obligadon to the employing board for mainuining a 
professional level of service. 

riTTn PRivcirie: The teaching profession is distinguished from many 
other oecupadotu by the unt<}ueness and quality of the professional teladon- 
ships among all teachers. Community support and respect are influenced 
by the standards of teachers and their atdtudes toward teaching and other 
teachers. 

In fulfilling the obligations of this fifth principle, she teacher will— 

1. Deal with other members of the profession in the same manner as 
he himself wishes to be treated. 

2. Stand by other teachers who have acted on his behalf and at his 
request. 

3. Speak construedvely of other teachers, but report honestly to respon- 
sible persoTiJ in matters involving the welfare of students, the school system, 
and the profession. 

4. Maintain aedve membership in professional organizarions and, 
through pardcipation, strive to attain the objeedves that justify such or- 
ganized groups. 

5. Seek to make professional growdt continuous by such procedures as 
study, research, travel, conferences, and attendance at professional meetings. 

6. Male the teaching profession so attractive in ideals and practices that 
sincere and able young people will want to enter it.'* 

'» “Nev,- National Education Association Code of nthics," foumat of tbe 
bSjtional F.daesuon Atioctation,^l (September, 19S1), )71-172. 
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No one can consider himself a worthy member of his profession 
unless he lives by acceptable standards of professional ethics. In some 
professions individuals who violate ethical practices are dropped from 
membership in the professional assoctarion or have their nght to prac- 
tice removed. No similarly strict practices have been appbed in teach- 
in?, but their absence in teaching should not be mrerpreted as an 
indication of less need for an equally high code of ethics. 


Chapter Summary 

Every teacher has a threefold life to Uve-K a person, as a 
and as a professional worker. Although there ts no «"S'=. 
“teaching personality," there are certain qnalmes that “ ' ^ 
teachers tnSst have. A teacher nnast have a genutne 
have a dash of missionaot spirit, have cetta.n personal 
and the desire and opportunity to live a nomal life, ^1'”“* 
engage in normal citirenship activities m the 
fessional side the teacher (1) should be a 

sionally competent person, (2) should teach sc ...cLch and 

best of her ability, (3) should keep infonned tn ™ 

modem trends in educational theory oroi cts ^ 

active participant each year in local school-improvement projects, and 
(5) should stand up for the progress of , 1 , 1 , 

The following generalizations are to be remembered from mis 

schools should be men. . • • rr„ neccssarv for cood 

4. Uving a normal P'-™VeteMi 
adjustment. Since teachers must be m ell aUjuOT p 

have full freedom to live of profeslonal ethics is 

5. Strict adherence to high stanUai^ oi p 
expected of everyone who volunteers to 

Recommended Additional Reading 

1. Edaomen for AU. Aorrricoo of tteuS’seiteu 

cies Commission. National Education Asso 
1948. Chap. 4, “The Staff.” 
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2. MiliarU. C V., and Albert J. Huggeii. An Introduction to Elementary 
Education. Xew York; »\IeGraw -Hill Coot Co., Inc., 195?. Qiap. 4, 
‘■Colleagues— Staff and Organization.” 

3. Richev. Robert W. Fiamiing for Teaching. Nnv York: AlcGraw-HiU 
Book Co., Inc., 1952. Chap. 9, “WTiat Teachers Arc Lite,” Chap. 10. “The 
Teacher’s IVork.” 

4. Teacher Fersomiel for Elewren/jry Scboolt. Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondars' Schools, 1952. 

Suggested Student Activities 

1. From the content of this chapter and the recommended addirional 
readings, prepare an outline of what in your judgment is fundamental to 
the teacher’s pers*mal, civic, and professional life. You might conceive of 
this outline as a “Chancr for the Teacher’s Personal, Civic, and Professional 
Performance." 

Evaluate yourself as a potential teacher by checking those charac- 
teristics on this list that j'ou feel \ ou hive already det eloped to some ewenf; 
also check the characteristics you need to work toward developing. 

2. Intjte 8tj etpcrienced school superintendent to talk to your class 
about the tjualitlcs and activities that make the most useful faculty members. 

3. View one of the following: irbjt Greater Gift (Film, 16 mm., sound, 
color, 28 minutes. Xatiorul Education Association, \\’ashington, D. C), 
I-ft's Take a Look at Teaching (Filmstrip, Wajme Untversi^’, Detroit, 
Michigan). 
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2. iMillarcl. C V., and Albcrr J. Hoggctt. An Introduction to Eletiicntary 
EJifCttriorr. Ncsv York; .McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc.. 1953. Chap. 4, 
‘'Colleagues— Staff and Organiiaoon.” 

3. Richey, Rnberc IV. Pl.wtring for Teaching. Kew York; McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1952. Chap 9, “\Vhat Teachers Arc Like,” Chap. lO, "The 
Teacher's Work.” 

4. Teacher Pertomiel for Eieinentary Sehooh. Atlanta. Ga.; Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondai)’ Schools, 1952. 

Suggested Student Activities 

1. From the content of this chapter and the recommended addirional 
readifigr. prepare an outline of what in your judgment is fundamental to 
the teacher’s personal, citic, and professional life. You might conceive of 
tWs outline as a "Oiarter for the Teacher's Personal, Civic, and Professional 
Performance." 

Evaluate yourself as a potential teachei by checking those charae- 
terisrics on this list that you feel you have already developed to some extentj 
also check the characteristics you need to work toward developing. 

2. Imite an experienced school superintendent to talk to your class 
about the tjualities and acrivlues that make the most useful faculty members. 

3. View one of the following: What Greater Gift (Film, 16 mm., sound, 
color, 28 minutes. National Education Association, Washington, D. C), 
I.et't Take a Look at Teaching (Filmstrip, M'ayije Universitj’, Detroit, 
Michigan). 
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CHAPTER SIXTEE 


Elementary Education Today 


By now the leejer h»s be to Sivitol school 

chepten, ,0 the nart^lsr fpJLt heve directed the 

Ittniliir. Many of the ‘“SB®"* appraise rarious 

stiadent to visit eiementaty schools to observe PF 

ideas and practices. direct the reader's thinh- 

The purpose o( the present ch»ter o to tectjne ^ 

tog away from rhe '"d'"'!"’' “ .fcnienraty education. Elementary 

eralitedvinvoftheveholeMd ofelei^ra^.^.^^^, 

education today 60*15 expre^i These schools enroll varying 

located in all pirts of the Unned Sm«. ^ ^ „ 3 ,j,ers xvork- 

nmnbera of pupib ‘'f " -"'aTOtane^. The sections that follow give 
ing under quite dinctc“^_ 
an overview of the total situation. 

Elentontcy Education in IIS TotolSoning 

Elementary 'du®to"j “.^I.^'^any 1.!^“ schools, public 

fctoircntlrad'rs;iy"_^';^"X“^^^^^ 

as public schools lincers on in the school laws of many 

term "common schools s . jj almost as “common” as c e- 

states. although by now high 

mentary schools. -rion has been accepted in the United Swtes 

Since secondary edn of ,l,e youth o 

aa a part of poblic %|,e seeriidaty schools, the “common 

high school age at® 
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Elemenfory Education Today 


By now the reader has probably obtained a 

“Lcm 4 - 'Jucion »s fc Is J as I: could be in 

unlB. He has doubtlass related the content in each 

chaptets to the partiatlar elementary school tv.th 

familiar. Many of the suggested student J”' 

student to visit elementary schools to observe and to appraise various 

Hut^^rof the present chapter U to f-^e re.^s tlunh. 
log anmy from the edueation. Elemenfaty 

'eScl" md^ayt"!"/ in 
located in all pans of the United States. Th"' 

numben of pupils of diJTcrcnt age sccdons^hat follow give 

ing under quite dilTcrcnt droimstances. TJic sccuons b 

an overview of the total situation. 

Elementary Education in Its Totol Setting 

FJcmcmar)' education is sii^ly one hlph^'sS'oSs! public 

Print to abou^ 1860. before 'he- -cej»y schools.’' 

schools consisted mostly of ''.""““Xf ,,,n,„taT schools. The 

as public schools were somciimcs ca ’ , l school larva of many 
te™ “common schools" soil liogcts on ™ ,s ele- 
staees. although by now high schools are almost as commo 

mentary schools. ...--nTpH in the United States 

Since secondary education *>k ^ P of 

as a part of public education and nca y f , i “common 

high school age are attendiog the secondary schools, 
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schools encoospsss both the elemenatj- nud the 

to the mtiorfs objective for a good imny years has h^n 

articulated, unified welve-, foutteen-, or smeen-year 

sisring of nursery school and kindetga^. the tta,™')' “j 

secondary school, and the junior college. As the .deal of « untfied 

program for the entire period of an ,nd,v.dnals schooling B mote 

nearly approrimated, it becomes even clearer that the "menta^ 

school b L integral part of the school system and that elementary 

education is simply one phase of education as a whole. 


The Five Maior Concepts of Edocallon 

Education as a vocation. Education as a whole is sometimes con- 
sidered from five different angles. The first of these five concepts is 
“education as a vocation.” In the very early dav-s of our countt)', 
before schools had been established, there were no vocational oppor- 
tunities in the field of education. However, as soon as schools M erc 
established and there arose a need for teachers; that is, for persons M ho 
would earn their living by teaching, education became a vocatioMl 
field. In older countries, the vocation of teaching had existed for 
centuries and emerged as such here M-ithin the first fifty years of the 
Oilonial period. Some vocations, like medicine, denristty', Um’, and 
teaching, arc called professions because they require extensive speaal- 
ized preparation and are characterized hy learning and mental, rather 
than manual, labor. 

One of the oldest callings, the vocation of education has risen 
to a position of notable importance and distinction. Most familiar 
among the callings associated nith education is the vocation of teacn- 
in-T. Instruction has always been the essence of formal education, an 
the teacher will alwaj-s continue, and rightfully, to dominate the 
of education. Many other callings, however, have become assoaate 
with educational service besides the art of teaching. Such, for example, 
is the work of the superintendent of schools, the school nurse, the 
school psychologist, the vocational counselor, the statistician, the text- 
book writer, or the educational jouiTulist. Teaching itself has become 
so specialized that the traits and prcparaticKi neccssaty for one position, 
like that of a kindergarten teacher, may Ire enrirelv different from th«e 
required by, say, a teacher of Latni-Morc will be said at a later point 
about the vocational opportunities ia thr field of elementary education. 

Education as a social junction. Any socien- m hich wants to main- 
tain and perpetuate itself rmaj^aise its children so that, in the 
of growing up, they Mill ^qnire the attitudes, habits, mores, and ski 
that M'ill enable them to ^nidpate satisfyingly and effectively in t e 
ongoing culture of the 'group and to contribute to its improvement 
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Unless children grow- up in this fashion, they «-ill not be able to sustain 
themselves in the culture; in fact, the cnlture itself will deteriorate or 
pass.out of existence. . . 

Any societ}% therefore, tvhether it be found in Africa, Asia, South 
America, or the United States, mtBt assay its essential elements and 
aspirations and incorporate these in the education of its young, n 
primitive societies the education of children is taken care of largely 
by the infonnal method of having children tag along and paracipate 
with their elders in whatever activirics occupy the cldere. Oiildren 
learn by seeing what the elders do and by such adnee and dirccuons 
as the elders give to help them perform their pans more adequately. 
In more complex societies such incidental instruction becomes increas- 
ingly difficult if not impossible. One can readily imagine the difficulties 
that would be encountered in our osvn culture today i a ° 

a factory worker were to undertake the education of !’■* 
including instruction in reading, arithmetic, an science, y as g 
them accompany him in his daily duties. Complc.s ^ 

tieccsary to devise other ways of educacing their cMiim. 

In our own culture today the education of children « 
for deliberately as a function of society, just as it has aUvaj^ 
there are many agencies of education that ’3' 

societies, At present our society looks mainly to the h , , . J 

and the scliool for the education of its cluldten. 
function is obviously supplemented by many other >6'"' “ ^ ^ 
ties, such as the neighbothood and its play groups, 'h' 
radio TV, newspapers and magazines, uavel, camp, and the youth 
serving agencies. Education today is definitely “ 3“ 

functiL, and there is evidence that wirhm the total pictnte the role of 

the school is nn increasing one. , . If 

E*, cation .r control end gnid«,ce of ""'“"^iThe iLts 
society is to maintain and improve itself, it must c c j 
of individuals, working alone or in "1 rd I e P «! 

strength, the health, the talents, the monve, and go* ^ 
fieieneies of individuals that 1, ““ is h'lp 

Unless individuals are well f is pLmoum 

less, it is thus apparent ■ " its'hest. each 

m any educational program, il ^ciy abilities and poten- 

individual child must be helped .0 <>"''°P ,h“ _,^e, to 

tialities. regardless of how meager or how generous these ma, 

the highest level possible. , m social welfare. 

Although individual development IS the keyw ^ 
the development of individuals Mnnot c P n,cmbetship. 

much concerned svith the I'jd ”/ wf or morc^ than half of the 
'•Vhat kind of society would we base if halt or 
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persons «-ere thieves, murderers, or pyronuniacs? It is highly impor- 
tant, therefore, that individual development be guided along the lines 
that determine the future \«lfare of the kind of society that we 
cherish and for which we strive. Funhcrmorc Individual development 
needs guidance if the child’s education is to be appropriately adapted 
to his talents so that he may achieve greatest satisfaction for himself 
and make his maximum contribution to society. Guidance along so- 
cially desirable lines and for the individual’s greatest good involves a 
certain amount of control over the content and processes of education. 
We deliberately exclude (if we can) from children’s education what- 
ever has been judged undesirable and w-e deliberately include the 
essenoal and desirable. 

Education as a school progratn. As society became increasingly 
complex or as parents desired their children to have tj’pes of education 
that they were unqualified to give, the problem of educating children 
became more complex and more difficult. Children needed a greater 
variety and amount of education than had been necessary in the 
simpler cultures. The changing nature of the occupational life of adults 
made it more and more difficult for the home and its associated activi- 
ties to prowde the expanding forms of education necessaij*. Thus arose 
the need for some method or agency to fill in the gap. The result was 
the school; that is, an agenc}* through which persons qualified to give 
instruction could teach chiJ^ea. In the early days many families who 
could afford it engaged private tutors for their children, and it svas 
not long before several families cooperated in engaging someone to 
teach their children. In this manner the beginnings of group instruction 
and institutionalized schooling were laid, which later de%’clopcd into 
our present extensive system of private and public schools. 

Since the school has alwaj’s had a speeblized tolc in prosnding 
kinds of training that children coold not or did not get through the 
home or offier out-of-school acdviiies, it has had to be selective in its 
offering. Decisions as to what should be taught, when it should be 
caught, and to whom it should be taught determined the curriculum or 
program of the school. In a broader sense the school program includes 
all the activities and facilities of the school as an educational institution, 
its studies, its methods, its equipment, its teachers, its organization, in 
fact eve^hing attached to the work of the school. 

As time elapsed and formal schooling became commonplace in our 
culture, many persons developed the notion that education was synony- 
mous uith formal schooling or thooghc of education as a school pro- 
gram. When We arc specifically directing our attention to the school’s 
role in children’s education, it b perf«xly proper for us to think of 
education as a school program; but we should not fall into the error 
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of assuming that a school program is synonymous with or encompasses 
all of a child’s education. 

Education as a branch of learning. Nearly everyone regards such 
subjects as chemistT)’, physics, history, botany, antiiropology, and 
mathematics as helds of knowledge or as branches of learning. As a 
result of long years of scholarly effort in research and writing, they 
have achieved an organiration of subject nutter, acquired a large body 
of knowledge, and developed research techniques peculiarly appropri- 
ate for validating and extending knowledge in their respective fields. 
Anyone unshing to be sufficiently well infonned to be a scholar in any 
one of these branches of learning would have to spend many j'cars in 
arduous study. , c u 

Education as a branch of learning is much younger than the fields 
previously named. Within the List eighty yeais, hmvever education 
has made remarkable strides as a distinct field for study and investiga- 
tion. At present the literature and research in education are almost as 
cwnsive as those in any other branch of learning. Its subject matter 
deals with every known aspect of education and includes such a uiuc 
range of topics as school-board organization and mcmbeiship, school 
organization and management, the school plant, the pnp' popn 
curriculum and methods, child study, educational psychology; specia 
services sucli as health, libmry, attendance, and guidance; school 
finance, state school administration, and federa aid and relations to 
education. At present practically all leading colleges and 
offer a series of courses in diflerenc phases of education and g ant 
specialized bachelors', master’s, and doctors degrees in 'duOTom 
Pmclically every state now reguires candidate for teaching 
to pass c-vaminations in the subject matter of cducauon or P 
cridence of having earned credits in educanon couises m an msnmtion 

The field of elementary education itself has an 
literature and research data covering such topies as 
and management of schools, the curriculum, psj c lo teach- 

sehool subjects, mental ami edncational mcBurement, 
ing, grade’placement of subject maner and 
enem among pupils, ch'ild study and P”P'^ 
community relations, and education of esceptiona . 

but a few of a long list of topics and pmblems of concern to thos^u ho 
arc responsible for leadership and teaching in e O 
Tlte anritors' main purpose in weiring thn book “ B'™ f ' “ 
ning student an intVoduerion to elementary education as one phase 

that branch of learning called ednearion. -Hucation embodies 

Wh,t is elesmitny sduc^tsm’ Elcmentaty education cm 
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all five of the basic concepts of education. It is a vocational field be- 
cause manv persons have chosen it as a life calling and as a means of 
earning a livelihood. It is a social function since society is deeply con- 
cerned with children’s education during the age period when pupils 
attend elementary schools. It is a control and guidance of individual 
development because the education of elcmcntarj' school pupils is a 
planned, deliberate, carefully guided effort to assist pupils in acquiring 
certain anirudes, habits, mores, and proficiencies and to aid each pupil 
to discover and develop his individual talents. Elementary education 
embodies a school program since definite plans, content, and facilities 
are neccssarj’ in order that the school may discharge its role in chil- 
dren’s education. Elementaiy' education must be a branch of learning 
in order that those responsible for the work of elementary schools may 
proceed intelligently with it. 

Frequently students as well as laymen think of elementary educa- 
tion as consisting of that which happens at school. Obviously, this is a 
narrower view and embodies only three of the basic concepts of 
education; education as a sodal function, as control and guidance of 
individual development, and as a school program. Under this narrower 
definition elementary education is concerned wth the formal schooling 
of children from the time they start school until they enter the junior 
or four-year high school. In communities in which nursery schools, 
kindergartens, and junior high schools are maintained, elementary 
education involves children from the age of two or three to about 
ttvelvc. In communities that have no nurserj’ schools but do have 
kindergartens, the beginning age would be four or five. Where junior 
high schools do not exist, the concluding age for elementary school 
pupils s»'ou)d be about fourteen years. In general, one may say tliar 
clcmcncar)' education is concerned with the presecondary schooling of 
children. 

The major purpose of the elementary school is to promote the 
wholesome, well-rounded growth and development of children in the 
direction of the purposes of education in American democracy. AH 
U'pes of growth— physical, mental, emotional, social— are equally im- 
portant. Provision wiU be made for types of activities and experiences 
through which children may progress, each in accordance with his 
ability and level of maturity, toward all the objectives of education. 
As children engage in these activities, ample consideration will be given 
ro mental Jsygicne, pcrsonalitj' development, and social adjustment. 

In addition to furnishing educative experiences appropriately 
adapted to cacli age level, the school will concern itself with providing 
a ph\-sical environment that safeguards and promotes the health and 
safety of the children and that stimulates and facilitates their educative 
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experiences. The school wall also concern itself with the welfare of 
children so as to reduce to a minimum the interferences with normal 
grouih and development. To this end the school and the community 
arc joined in a cooperative enterprise. 

The curriculum Is conceived of as the sum total of activities in 
which children engage under the auspices of the school. Tlic activities 
that comprise the curriculum will be planned cooperatively by teachers, 
pupUs, and others who participate in them so that mavinuim advantage 
may be taken of children’s interests and so that maximum learning 
may take place in realistic problem-solving situations. Tlie organaation 
of the school will make possible closely articulated and continuous 
pupil progress from the time the child enters the elementary school 
until he has reached the age appropriate for admission to the scconda^- 
school. The typical clenientar>' school is a nonspccialized institution m 
that it offers the same type of training to all throughout the period of 
ancndancc. Tlie amount, the exact nature of. and the rate at which 
the tnining will be administered are adjusted to the abilities of the 
pupib. Hence tiic degrees of achievement, or the degree of P’'Rg«.ss 
the pupib will have made in the various t)T>es of work or actinties 
dcslgne^d to lead to the ultimate goab. will differ widely at 
pupib are ready to enter the period of seconda^’ e „ 

mcntiiry school is truly a school for "all the chil Jrro of all the people. 

Children In Elementory Schools 

Formal schooling for elcmentao' pipl" i," U"''"' f ““ V 

vast enterprise. In 1950 the total enrollment in hinilcrgatten ' 
mtntary gmdes in public and private schools m the 
States ivfs 22,245,470. In addition there sv^e at ^ 
enrolled in residential, college campus, and f era sc ’ , j,,. 

thousand children were in nnrsety sehoofe Tables 7 “ 

details for public schools by states and by gra es. i-inder- 

22,245,470 children enrolled. 1,034,205 were ■" P"' t^'^tnd 
gartens and 133,000 in private kindergartens, 18,37 .4 p 
2,707,777 in private (and parochial) elementary schoo . , • j,. 

Ft™ is'io I 1950 tL enrollment in pohlie and 
gartens and elementacy grades more tlian ou . ^ 

tot during 1951 there were ’’ VlZn 

this country yet only about one-third of the c i Todiv all 

age were being provided with kindergarren 
states but one Lthorize (hot do not compel) local school s, steins 

-.See -ma t Doe, Crowding IW CMdW Ed.r.*”, !» 

3S1-76. 
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m“s“ks just cited ttW clcntcnttto- school enrollment 
starr-^thc inugination of persons svho have become 
SsSr of groups one ordinarily secs in churches, theaters, or typi«l 
etoenten-^schoV From the sttindpoiot of number of persons m- 
volved, riementar)- education is the lateest single enterprise in th 
• United States. 


Enrollment in Kindcrc-ancn and Elemeniar)' Grades m Public 
Day Schools in 1949-1950, Arranged by States 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

riorida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Mar^’land 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 


555.892 Nevada 
111,557 New Hampshire 
J28.8CW Nesv Jersey 
l.JS7,9JJ New Mexico 
l76/>97 New York 
209,757 Nonh Carolina 
)5,J25 North Dakota 
J5U41 Ohio 
571,529 Oklahoma 
9U52 Oregon 
871,072 Penns>'lvania 
525 JOS Rhode Island 
J64.942 South Carobna 
260.868 South Dakota 
467.159 Tennessee 
J99v654 Texas 
124,058 Utah 
269,911 Vermont 
455.852 \nt^iua 
809,887 Washington 
358,756 West Virginia 
446/85 W'iscomin 
499,126 Wyoming 
79/64 District of Columbia 

Total 


19.525 

55,516 

495,140 

121,496 

1.457,855 

705/98 

87/09 

916,706 

339,797 

188,786 

1.142,327 

71,503 

415.146 

88.577 

559.445 

1.078.455 

114.917 

49J24 

497.565 

308/70 

348,561 

555.764 

46,004 

74.576 

19,404,695 




” Where ain I gohg to put them?'* 


Table 8 


Enrollmtnt in Public Elementary Sehnols in 19W-1950, 
Arranged by Grades 


GraiJe 

Number of Pupil f 

Kinderganen 

1,034,203 

3,170,343 

First 

2,644.707 

Second 

2,395,904 

Third 

2,254.028 

Fourth 

2.150,678 

Fifth 

2.055,741 

Sixth 

1,947,227 

Seventh 

1,751,862 

Eighth 

19,404.697 

Total 

Source: Statirtles of State School Systemt, 

W9-I9t0, p. 46. 
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Elementary Schools 

Schools for young children most be located near enough to where 
the children live so that they do not have to walk excessive distances 
or spend too much time on school buses. As a rule, schools should be 
near enough to the child's home so that a child in the elcmentar)* 
school does not have to walk more than a mile and a half to or from 
school or have to ride on a bus longer than sixty minutes each way. 
This problem of distance has neccssiated the establishment of man}' 
separate schools and the creation of many school districts to administer 
them. Originally in the United States, when elementary education was 
the only or the most common form of public education, there was a 
school district for practically every school. Later, as cities grew in size, 
several elementary schools were erected in different parts of the same 
city without creating new school districts. Usually the geographical 
expansion of the cin* and the school district moved along at about 
the same pace so that, as the school district increased in size and popu- 
lation, the number of clementat}* schools v ithin the district increased 
in number and in enrollment. This e\-olution followed different courses 
in different cities, but in general the changes and net results were 
similar. Thus it came about that by 1951 the school district of New 
York Gt)' operated 594 elementary schools ranging in enrollment from 
31 to 2,977 pupils, and Chicago in 1951 operated 357 elementary 
schools ranging in enrollment from 224 to 2,787. Because of entirely 
different forces and movements, many contiguous school districts in all 
sections of the United States consolidated or united into one district. 
In some cases suburban areas near large cities joined the city district; in 
other cases two or more districts in rural areas consolidated. The latter 
tj'pcs of reorganization arc comnionly known as “consolidated dis- 
tricts,” although technically speaking rhe same descriptive tide could 
be applied to the union of two city districts or that of a dty and a 
suburban area. 

ConsoL'darion always reduces the number of school districts, and 
in rural areas consolidation usually results in closing one or more of 
the smaller schools and in transporting the pupils to brger centralized 
schools. It is this process of consolirbtion and centralization that has 
gradually reduced the number of school dJsrricts and the number of 
elementaj}' schools. Thus the total number of school districts in rhe 
United States decreased from aboat 111,273 in 1944 to 83,237 in 1950 
and to 66,472 by 1953. The number of one-teacher rural schools 
decreased from about 96,302 in 1944 to 59,652 in 1950. 

There are no adequate nation-wide statistics on the number of 
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elementary schools. NarionaJ statistics arc usually gathered in terms of 
school systems or school districts rather than in terms of number of 
schools or school buildings of each type. In 19-14 the United States 
Office of Education reported 169,905* public elementary schools. Dy 
1950 the total number of public elementary schools had decreased to 
i28,22S. If CO this nutnher of public elementary schools are added the 
more than 10,375 private and parochial schools, it is probably safe to 
estimate that at present elementary school children arc being served 
in appro-TimarcIy 140,000 different schools scattered throughout the 
United States. 

Another angle from which to vje\v public elementary schools is 
their geographical location. The United States census cljssifies as urban 
all “incorporated places of 2,500 population or more.” Rural areas 
include ail the open farm country and incorporated toums and villages 
of less than 2,500 population. Alcntion has already been made of the 
fact that in 1950 there were 59,652 onc-teachcr schools and that the 
number of eortsolidaced districts had been increasing year by year, 
most of the consolidated districts were in rural areas. The proportion 
of one-teacher schools to all elementary schools varied greatly by 
stares. The percentage that one-teacher schools were of all elementary 
schools in the respective states in 1948 ranged from 7.3 in Massachu- 
setts to 96,9 in Iowa. It is likely that at present over two-thirds of the 
total number of elementary schools are in rural areas. In 1950 there 
were about half as many children five to seventeen yedrs of age in 
rural areas as in urban areas. However, the total school enrollment tras 
considerably larger in urban than in rural areas. Rural children do not 
attend school as regularly nor stay in school as long as urban children. 
About ha)/ of rhe teachers in the United States teach in rural areas. 
Seven per cent of all elementary teachers taught in one-teacher schools 
in 1950. The 1951-1952 government reports showed an average salary 
of {2,484.00 for rural teachers, of {3,808.00 for urban teachers, and of 
$3,365.00 for all public school teachers. City teachers have tenure in 
tu'cnty srarcs, u'hile lura) teachers harx tenure in only fifteen states. 
Elementary education is as much a rural as a city enterprise. 

Se^'cnteen states and the District of Columbia have alwaj-s main- 
tained separate schools for the Negro race. On May 17, 1954, by 
unanimous decision, the Supreme Court ruled that racial segregation 
in public schools of the several states is unconsrirutionaJ. In a separate 
opinion segregation in the public schools of the District of Columbia 
was also declared unconstitutionaL In 1950 there were 2,058,914 Negro 
pupils enrolled in the kindergarten through eight grades in the seven- 
teen states and the District of Columbia where separate schools u‘ere 
maintained for Negroes and {VhitW. Readjustment u'ill be extremely 



Vereentage 

OlstTibutioi 

Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth Seventh Eighth of School 



Tennessee gg.ROd 16.m J3.548 11,933 11.192 10,477 9,840 8.850 7,6(53 

Texas Idf.fiSI JJO 34, SW 22J266 21J19 20/23 19.201 17,738 23,330 lS,9d6 

Virginia US.844 27.313 19.163 1 7.231 17,721 23.816 13,923 12,213 10.418 

3V. Virginia 19,619 1,842 3,371 2,727 2/57 2,416 2,322 2,207 2,041 1,978 

Dist. of Columbia 37.237 2.798 6,067 4/15 4/96 4/34 3,748 3,741 3,823 3.413 
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complicated.* Regardless of the time allowed for carrjdng out tlic final 
decree, boards of education and school administrators in the seventeen 
states and tlie District of Columbia where segregation has been manda- 
tory and the four other states where 5c has been permissive face some 
difficult decisions. Some states, such as Mississippi. South Qrolina, and 
Louisiana, and the District of Columbia, have large proportions of 
Negro school children with 55, 48, 41 and 50 per cent of the total 
sclioo] population respectively. Table 9 gives the derails concerning the 
Negro pupils enrolled in what were formerly segregated states. 

A consideration of schools for elementary pupils should take 
cognisance of special school for exceptional children. By 1940 cverj* 
state and the District of Columbia had established special residential 
schools for the socially maladjusted youth, there being .i total of 112 
such schools; in addition there were 29 counts’ and municipal schools 
for the socially handicapped. Also, by 1940, ever)’ state had made some 
prowsion for the insrirutionalizarion of its feeble-minded and cveiy 
state had made arrangements for the education of its deaf and its blind 
cltildren in residential schools either within the state or in neighboring 
states. Data for 1947 revealed, for the blind, S6 schools in 4? stares with 
5,235 pupils; for the deaf, 81 schools in 47 states with 13,123 pupils; 
for the mentally deficient, 140 schools in 47 states with 21,562 pupils; 
for the epileptic, 10 schools in fO sotes with 1,096 pupils; and for the 
delinquent, 167 schools in 48 states and the District of Columbia with 
22,745 pupib. In addition to the 64,000 children enrolled in 450 schools 
of various types there M'ere at least 20,000 children in cities receiving 
instruction in homes or hospitals.* 

So far tlie discussion has dealt mosth' with public schools. The 
picture of clemcntar)' schciol"! would be incomplete without mention 
of private and parochial schools. In the report for the year 1949~1950 
the United States Office of education reported 2,707,777 children en- 
rolled in schools operated by wrious religious groups or in privately 
operated nonstetarisn elemenury schools. 

Professional Opportunities 
in Elementary Education 

Earb'er in this chapter meotion sras nude of education as a \*oca- 
rion that had achieved the status of a pro/esaon. The field of clenjcntary 
education provides several t>'pcs of professional opportunities. Increas- 

F»c« Issue* of Discriinbation*’ LtiJf^ihip, II <N<*- 

vember. 19H) 6rt-llJ. . . •, 

•SfJf/ir/Vs of SfxeUl Scboolt tni CImer /« Exceptiotul Cti/Jrffl, UtenmU 
Survey of Educaiion in the United Scmc*. IW6-1M8 C«'*ihington: Fedenl Se- 
ettrfty Agency, U. S. OHict ofCdaaaon. I9f0>, Chap. I- 
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ing attcnrion to children’s health and physical dev elopment has led to 
the appointment on the school staff of such persons as nurses, phj'si- 
cians, dentists, dietitians, and special teachers or supervisors of health 
and phpica! educadoa. The cMId-stody movement has brought into 
the schools such specialized personnel as psj’chologists, psychiatrists, 
directors or supervisors of Tcsearch and measurements, visiting teachers 
and teachers of handicapped children. Some school sj'stcms have special 
teachers of supervisors of ratiric, art, and handtvridng. 

There are no nation-'wide data on how many persons occupy these 
various specialized positions in the clcmentat)' field, but it is obvious 
that their number is small compared srith the larger group of classroom 
teachers, principals, and supervisors. 

Qassfoom reacbers eonsrirurc the largest single group of profes- 
sional workers in elementary education. Statistics on the professional 
staff in public schools have not always been kept separate for ele- 
mentary and high schools, so that the number of classroom teachers m 
elemeataiy’ schools must be arrived at by approiimation. In 1S70 there 
were 200,000 classroom teachers in the public elementary and secondary 
schoob in thb countr)'; by 19*4 thb rramber had increased to 928,638, 
and by 19f3 to 1,028,899 teachers. About 66 per cent, or 680, 17f, of all 
teachers teach in the clementaty school Even ihoogh there has been a 
slight increase in the number of men entering the elementary field, it fa 
estimated that about 86 per cent of the elementary teachers are women. 

Besides classroom teaching there are two other fairly large groups 
of positions in elementary edocadon: posidous as prindpab or stiper- 
risors of clcmentaf)’ schools. In 1930 there were 39,314 school 
principab, of whom about 23,000 were assigned to the elementary 
school Some of these have fuH-dme or pait-rimc cl ass room teaching 
assignments in addition ro their adminstradre dudes; others are fuh- 
lime supervislr^ principab. In the same year 9,189 supervisors were 
abo emploj'cd in the pubUc schools. The figures did not indicate what 
proportion of these were general or spedai supervisors in ekmencary 
or secondary' schoob, but again it may be assumed that the majori^’ 
svorked in the elementary field. 

College graduates trained in elementary’ educarionfind no difficult 
today in securing employment; in fact, the demand far exceeds the 
supply of specialized elcraentaiy teachers. In 1953 new teachers added 
to the elementary schools totaled TS,TTl or 10.8 per cent of all the 
elementary teachers in service.* Due w the increased demand for 

* The 19S1 Teacher Supply and DemnJ Report, Report of the Seventh 
Annas! National Teacher Sopply and De mand Study, Reprinted from The Jtramal 
of Teacher Education, iMareh. 1954, pp. J-2J. Prepared ty the N£A. Research 
Division for National Comnusdoo on Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards (Washington. National Education Association of the United Stales), p. 5. 
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that direction since J951.® Jt is becoming increasingly clear that the 
states with the highest standards tend to attract and hold the teachers 
with the strongest qualifications and, conversely, the states with the 
low’est standari^ are required to draw most extensively upon the avail- 
able persons who cannot meet even the most meager standards.* 

While all states now require every' person in an educational position 
in the public schools to hold a certificate authorizing her to perform 
that particular service, only four states require teachers in private and 
parochial schools to hold certificates. However, most of the states refuse 
to accredit these schools unless the teachers are properly certificated. 

In addition to the strictly professiorral requirements, each state has 
personal standards; twent)'-five states require a health certificate; 
twenty-nine require United States citizenship or at least the filing of 
first papers; and thirty require an oath of allegiance. 

Minimum legal requirements for certification are usually just what 
the term implies: the minimum that the state as a governing agency 
has established as the qualificadons (ot persons legally designated as 
teachers of children. Many communities, however, insist that better- 
educated persons be in charge of their children’s schooling. This desire 
for better-prepared teachers has led many school systems to establish 
standards for initial appointment that are higher than the legal mini- 
mums. A research study published in 1951 showed the number of years 
of educational preparation beyond high school graduation required for 
initial appointment as a teacher in the elementary schools in cities of 
various size throughout the United States.* The study included informa- 
tion from a total of 1,545 cities representing six population groups. 
Table 10 shows the percentages of dries for each group requiring the 
various amounts of training, as well as the percentages for all cities. 
It is thus clearly evident that throughout the country, even in the 
smaller cities, the people and the school boards are no longer satisfied 
^virh the legal minimum requirements for ccrtificarion. Undoubtedly 
this public sentiment for better-prepared teachers will soon induce the 
legislatures of states that now’ have very low requirements to raise them 
to the higher levels already required in the laws of other states. It is 
likely that in the not-too-distani future the laws of many suces will 
requite five years of college preparation for initial certification of inex- 
perienced applicants. 

The fact that standards for certification and appointment have 

* Higher Education, Monthly PnMieadoo of the U. S. Depwment of Health, 
Education and Welfare, U. S. Office of Education, Higher Education Drvisioa, 
X,No. 8 (April, 1954), 124-iM. 

• The JfS4 Teacher Supply and Demand Report, pp. 6-7. 

’“Teacher Personnel Practices. t9S(7'51- Appointment and Termination of 
Service," Retearcb Bulletin (NE.A.), JO; 'No. 1 {Febmao’, 1952), 9. 



Tadle 10 

Educational Requirements for Appomtmenc as Teachers, 1951 
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graduiUy l>ccn nwcd shouU tM»t mblcad nnc Into awumtng that all 
teachers in clemcntarj* schools possess a bachelor's or a master's degree. 
Many of these persons suftesl reaeWng yean ago when the rerjuire- 
ments were much hmcr. and many still receive certificates in states in 
which the legal retjuiremems are low. Also, teachers with minimum 
qualifications arc eontmulng to teach m school distrias that are satisfied 
to accept the legal minimum rcquiremenrj in rheir stares. On the other 
hand many teachers started teaching with only the minimum qualifica- 
tions but have .attended colleges in the summer or have talcn estensinn 
or correspondence courses since then so that they luve gradually 
improved their qualifications. TJic profcjaional preparation of teachers 
now in service thus presents a comtantly changing picture. 

In 1943 a study of the simation for the countrj' as a w hole show cd 
that 12.7 per cent of all teachers luJ hid less than 60 hours of college 
credit, that 27.9 per cent Itad from 60 to 119 hours, and that S9.4 hid 
120 or more hours. By 1954, the dita for J4 states showed that the per 
cents had improved some, reading 6.4, 28.1, and 65.5,* 

'The majority of principals and lupers^sors hold bachelors’ or 
mastets’ degrees; some of them have obtained doanrs’ degrees. New 
appointments to these positions ate usually limited at present to persons 
who have achieved at least the master's degree. 

Ir Is true that higher standards are conducive to a l>ftJer wpply 
of qualified candidates, but higher standards also go hand in hand with 
higher salaries, better worVing condUioas. democratic administration, 
stfrmg sick leave and retiremert pros-tswns, resourceful and d^-namic 
state and local professional associations, desirable living and social 
cundltions. and-last hut not Icast-an established prestige that brings to 
the teacher a respected place in the affairs and life of the community.*’ 


Salofles of Elemenfary School Personnel 

The salaries of professional workers in elcmentarv’ schools s-ars* a 
great deal from state ro srarc. There arc also important di/Tercnccs in 
teachers’ salaries betsveen urban and rural areas. TTrc true \-aluc of these 
differences can be determined <m!y after one has made due allowance 
for the differences in the cost of living. In 19J2-IP5J the average annual 
salary of instructional staff members (including teachers, principals, 
supervisors, and other members of the instructional staff) for the 
United States as a whole was $J,J92.00, which represents a significant 
increase over the corresponding average of $1,728.00 in 1944. 

« “Analysis of Prerararion of ESememary School Teachers." Jo:/mjJ of Tetcb- 
erEducjtion.i (\lircti, 19S4).p J. 

* Tbt li!4 Teieber Suppty m4 Dfmitid Report, he. cit. 
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A study completed in 1953 showed the dUtrlbiuion of salaries of 
the instructional staff in 2,<i47 out of },S66 Sf!i»)o! sv'stenjs in cities with 
a population of 2,500 and ovcr.“ In that }xar the median salaries of 
classroom teachers in elementan* schools ranged from SJtllS.OO in 
cities with a population of 2.500 to 5,000 to $4.h7.00 in cities of more 
than 500,000 population. The median salaries of elementary* school 
supervising principals ranged from H3SS-00 in cities with a population 
of 2,500 to 5,000 to $7,305.00 in cities with more than 500,000 popula- 
tion. When individual salaries rather th-an mediaas %verc considered, 
the same study shou-ed that individual Kilaries of chssroom fcjchers in 
elementary schools ranged from less than 51,200.00 to $<5,600.00. The 
individual salaries of supervising principals ranged from hclow 52.40000 
to $9,500.00. In general, as one might expect, individual salaries vary in 
accordance with amount of experience and professional preparation. 
Alosr school sysrems in cities have develop^ salary schedules that 
provide ctjual pay for elementar)* school and sccondar)’ school teachers 
of equal preparation and experience. 


Provisions for Tenure 

The teaching profession has long been mtercsted in promoting the 
adoption of tenure lavx'S or regulations that would define the conditions 
under which tcaciiers could expect to have continuity of employment. 
One of the finporranc features of such legislation i» that ir protects the 
teacher against unfair practices of umcrupulous groups or individuals 
in a community and assures the teacher the right to discuss freely and 
objectively all issues and problems. 

By 1954 all except nine states had some legislation on the duration 
of the tetni of cniploynicnf; hoxvever, only sevenreen irarcs prot-ided 
state-wide tenure bv law. Tenure laxw of fifteen other states applied 
to specified parts of the state; for example, in N'ew York certain rural 
districts were evcluded, in Oregon and nine other states tenure applied 
only to certain large cities. Tenure was optional with the smaller dis- 
tricts, but conipukon' in laigcr ilbfricts in CalifornM, Colorado, and 
Ohio. The Michigan tenure law was state-wide in application but 
depended upon local adoption before it became effective and was, 
therefore, not includctl in the category of state-wide laws." 

One of the best guarantees of job security is a job well done. 

•♦"Silaric* »nd S»Liry Schedule* of Urban Sehwl rmploj-re*, ie52~l9ri.“ 
Rfttjrch BiiJleiin (N.E.A.). VoL JI.No. 2. 

" Analfiii of Teacber Tenurt troviHonn Siait tfiJ Local (tfidiingron Orm- 
mirtee on Tenure tnJ Ac*«lcnuc Ffceddm, National rjucaiK.n Awcutiufi «>f the 
l/nirtd State*. .May. l^Ul, p. 12. 
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of a state reriremeni plan in all stares. Finally elemenrarj' education 
offers a variety of opportuniue for a lifetime of scr\-)cc in socially 
significant work that is a conrinuoos challenge and offers a continuous 
flow of personal and professional satufacuons: 

Recommended Additional Reodings 

1. Reinhardt, Enima. A7iieriem Education. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
I9f4. Chap. 11, “Teacher Preparation and Placement,*' Chap. 12, “Teach* 
ing as a Lifework.’* 

2. Baxter, Bernice, Gertrude M. Lew'is, am! Gertrude M. Cross. The Role 
of Eleuientary Edveation. Bostoo; D. C Heath & Company, 1952. Chap, 
18, “Uementarj’ education Faces the Furure." 

}. Richej’, Rrtljcrr W. P/jm/mg far Teaching. New York; McGrau-MilI 
Book Co., Inc., 1952. Chap. 4. "Certification and Professional Bducarion 
of Teachers," Qiap. fi, “Salaries of Teachers," Chap. T, "Other Economic 
Factors,'' Chap. 8, “Opportunincs in Teaching." 

4. Millard. C V, and All^rt J. Huggerc. An Imroduetion to Elementary 
Edtieation, New York: McGraw*HiH Book Co., loc., 1951, Chap. 10, 
“Standards and Professional Status,” Chap. II, “Teacher Preparation and 
Certificaeiort," Chap. 14, “Securing a Certificate." 

Suggested Student Activities 

1. In the library you will probably l!i»d a copy of the latest annual or 
biennial repon of the snte department of education in your sate. Look 
up the number of elcnienrary school pupils, the numb« of elementary 
rchool teachers, and (he number of schml districo in j'our rtate. 

2. In the library you srill probably find a copy of the last edition of 
the school law's In your state. Determine whether your state has rwcher- 
tenurc and teacher-retirement laws and, if so. what their pros-isions arc. 
Also determine what types of state certificates are issued to elementary 
school teachers and the minimum requirements for each type of certificarc. 

5. In schools you know inquire about prorislon made for the education 
of exceptional children. 

4. Prepare a brief talk suitable for a high schcwl or college future 
teachers club. Explain the points thar should considered in choosing 
clemcnary schtwl teaching as a vocaoon. 

5. Ask your local placement service office about the demand for ele- 
menrtry teachers. 
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